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The province of a Reading Book is to furnish proper material for teaching reading. It seems necessary 
to assert this in view of the modern tendency to inwrap, overlay, and generally confuse that part of « child’s 


education known as “learning to read” with a multiplicity of what may be termed side-issues—kindred, 


perhaps, but not material, and which, like the modern “ variations” to an old-time melody, either divert the 
mind from the subject mainly under consideration or completely disguise its identity. 

With this idea in view, the publishers of Butler's Series have presented in these new Readers all that has 
been deemed essential for teaching reading easily and properly. These essentials are given in the best style. 
Whatever differences of opinion there may be in regard to the first proposition, there can be no question as 


to the beauty and clearness of the typography, the artistic finish and ippropriateness of the illustrations, and 


the thorough, careful gradation secured by the authors’ plan of arrangement. 


In the matter of gradation, the three main pvints taken into consideration were the sentiment of the 
lesson, the easiness or difficulty of the words used in its expression, and the proper variety of pleasing and 
instructive material. Many selections, nut too advar 1 in sentiment, were either modified in language, or 
Fejected as interfering with the distinct plan of @ gradual inerease of the vocabulary, which allowed only a 


limited number of new words to each lesson, These rds, being diacritically marked, not only indicate the 
correct pronunciation, but also furnish valuable opportunities for phonic analysis. 

The publishers, in submitting these books to the elucational public as the proper judges of their merits, 
do so with a fair degree of confidence in their ace: pip iity. It would be useless to say that the series is 
chéap, beautiful, well graded, and well fitted generally for teaching reading, if such were not the case; and 
oks to speak for themselves. 


on these points they have no hesitation in allowing 

Liberal terms will be made for Readers exchanged for this new 
series. Special discount to the trade and dealers generally. Freight 
paid on all supplies for introduction, and an allowance made to per- 
sons authorized to handle supplies. 


SAMPLE SETS. 
Sample sets of this series (when ready) will be sent by mail for ex- 
amination on receipt of $1.50. This amount will be returned if the 
books are introduced. 


Send for Specimen Pages, Circulars and Catalogue. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., Pustisuers, 
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HE first of April, 
memorable in the history of the great 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
day an act was finally passed by the Legisla- 
ture, contrary to the wishes of the people, 
but in accordance with the earnest desire of 


the Governor, the Hon. George Wolf, mak- | 
ing provision for the establishment of free | 
As | 


public schools throughout the State. 
might be expected, the new law was in many 
respects defective, and at once met with 
very general and violent opposition. Dur- 


ing the Legislative sessions of 1834-35 more | 


than a thousand petitions were presented, 
begging for the repeal of the so-called and 
so- ‘considered obnoxious enactment. Most 
of the representatives quailed before the 
popular clamor, and very few indeed had 
sufficient courage to defend the measure 
openly. But the mighty Commoner, great 
even as a stripling youth when a representa- 
tive from Adams county, Thaddeus Stevens, 
was there, and, taking up the cause of the 
people, opposed as he was by their own ig- 
norance and blind resistance, with that same 
disinterested love and devotion which after- 
wards made him such a colossal power in 


the United States Congress, surmounted all | 


opposition, and,“ by his eloquent appeal, 
saved the system to the State. But it was 


so unpopular that during the first year it | 
was in operation only ninety-three districts | 


out of the nine hundred accepted it. 


In 1835, Joseph Ritner, a ‘‘ Pennsylvania | 


German’”’ farmer’s son, of very limited edu- 


1834, will ever be | « 


On that | 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


GERHARD, A. M. 


‘ational advantages, but a man of more than 
ordinary ability, succeeded Wolf as Gover- 
nor. Like his predecessor, he fully appreciat- 
| ed the importance of popular education, and 
| did all in his power to further the interests 
| of the new system of instruction. One of 
his first official acts was the appointment of 
Thomas H. Burrowes as Secretary of the 
Commonwealth. One of the duties of this 
office, at that time, was to superintend the 
| common schools. Mr. Burrowes, who was 
| a zealous advocate and an intelligent and 
devoted friend of the new schools, was thus 
| placed in the position in which he could 
make his influence most powerfully felt in 
| their behalf. 
In this way the good work, so auspiciously 
| commenced, was vigorously carried forward, 
the friends of the movement doing all they 
possibly could to further its interests. With 
the view of correcting the defects of the 
| first enactment, a new bill was presented 
| during the Legislative session of 1835 ‘‘to 
consolidate and amend the several acts in 
relation to a system of education by common 
schools.’’ One of the peculiar features of 
| the new law, intended to reconcile the peo- 
ple, was ‘‘ local option,’’ the citizens of each 
district having been permitted to vote every 
third year on the question as to whether 
the schools should be continued or not. To 
make it a success, therefore, it was highly im- 
portant that the system should be properly 
explained to the people and put into opera- 
tion as speedily as possible. This great work 
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Mr. Burrowes, the superintendent, under- | ning to be very generally admitted that pri- 


took to perform. ‘‘He visited nearly all 
the counties in the State, delivered ad- 


dresses, explained the law, prepared the | 
necessary forms, and succeeded in placing | 
| secondary, up through the grammar to the 


the system upon a firm basis.’’ So great 
was his success that, in the third and last re- 
port made during his term of office under 
Governor Ritner, he was able to present the 


following statistics: Accepting districts, 840 | 
| day. The latter can at present only besupport- 


(a gain of 747); number of schools, 5,269 
(a gain Of 4,818); and number of pupils, 
174,733 (a gain of 154,869). 

Important changes and marked improve- 
ments were made in the law from time to 
time, until the system gradually commended 
itself more and more fully to the people. 
Opposition to it accordingly began to dis- 


appear, and in 1848 an act was passed ex- | 


tending it over the entire State, the people 
having previously, in the triennial election 


in every part of the State, voted, with re- | 


markable unanimity, for the continuance ot 
the schools which a few years before they 
had so strenuously opposed. In 


general school law was passed, creating the 
office of County Superintendent and inaugu- 
rating numerous important changes and im- 
provements, among others introducing uni- 
formity of text-books into the schools of 


each district. .The normal school act was 
passed in 1857, the law of which divided 
the State into twelve districts, allowing one 
normal school in each. 
there was a law enacted separating the office 
of State Superintendent from that of Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth, and establishing 
the department of common schools. 
office of City Superintendent was created in 
1867. At the same time teachers’ institutes 
were legalized in all the counties of the 


State, and authority was given to the State | 


Superintendent to issue permanent certifi- 


cates to teachers possessing the necessary 


qualifications. The statistics of 1876 give 
the following figures: Number of districts, 
2,103; number of schools, 17,497; number 
of graded schools, 5,957; number of pupils, 
902,345; cost of tuition, $4,856,888.91; 
cost of school-houses, $1,735,448.87; total 


cost of system $9,163,928.68; state appro- | 


priation, $1,000,000. 

Such is a brief history of the Common 
Schodl System of Pennsylvania, showing how 
it has been gradually advancing in efficiency 


and popular favor during the last forty-eight | 
| many places night schools are established, 


years. Its most zealous friends do not claim 
that it has reached perfection, but this much 
is certain—that it is striding rapidly for- 
ward, and, in its own sphere, displacing all 
other systems of instruction. It is begin- 


1854 a 


At the same time | 


The | 


| tary education. 


| vate schools cannot compete with the public 


schools in furnishing children with oppor- 
tunities for training in elementary education, 
These schools, from the primary to the 


high schools, are thorough and efficient. 


| The strong arm of the law furnishes them 


with abundant and vigorous support. Pri- 
vate schools and academies have seen their 


ed in rural communities where the population 


| is too sparse to admit of graded schools culmi- 


nating in a high school. 

Whether we are satisfied with the common 
school system or not, these schools certainly 
are an established fact, and+ doing effective 
service in educating the rising generation. 
Before they were introduced, three months 
was the average length of the school term, 
and children were fortunate if they learned 
to ‘‘read, write and cipher.’’ From the be- 
ginning of the present century to the year 
1834, what has been not inaptly called the 
‘* pauper system ’’ was in force, the children 
in all the schools being divided into two 
classes known as pay scholars and paupers. 
The whole number of children brought into 
these schools the last year they were in opera- 
tion (1833) was only 17,467, whilst in 1837 
there were 174,733 in the public schools. 
Does this not prove, making all proper al- 
lowance for the number of pupils who at- 
tended the parochial schools in 1833, that 
there was still a large number of children 
who were out of school altogether that year, 
constituting a vastarmy in danger of growing 
up illiterates, and also that the public schools 
gained immensely in popularity in an almost 
incredibly short time? The fact that these 
schools were free to everybody, and that all 
had to pay tax for their support, had a great 
deal to do with the matter, but does not 
wholly explain it. The system, as such, 
commended itself to the people, and has 
been growing in popularity ever since, until 
to-day the public school is in many instances 
preferred by persons who are abundantly 


| able, and under other circumstances would 


be willing, to pay tuition in a private school 
in addition to their public school tax. 
So beneficent is the law, and so well 


| regulated thesystem, that every child in the 


State, however poor, may sécure an elemen- 
To accommodate those 
who are obliged to work during the day, in 


the State thus affording every possible fa- 
cility for the acquirement of secular knowl- 
edge. 

Free public schools are found throughout 
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the American Union, all the States and ter- 
ritories now having superintendents of pub- 
lic instruction (some only since 1875) and an 
organized system of common schools. These 
various state systems agree in fundamentdls, 
but differ somewhat in details, the position 
of the general government having always 
been that of fostering public education with- 
out assuming any direct control thereof. 
To Germany, Scotland, and some of the 
States of the American Union, belongs the 
honorable distinction of first putting into 
operation governmental schemes for general 
education. Other nations followed rapidly 
in their wake, and to-day national educa- 
tion, by means of free schools, prevails to a 
greater or less extent in all the civilized 
countries in the world. 

As to the question of religion, all the 
common schools of the United States are 
what is called non-sectarian. In Pennsyl- 
vania, Article X. of the Constitution of 
1873 makes it obligatory upon the Legisla- 
ture to appropriate each year at least $1,- 
060,000 for the support of the common 
schools, and expressly prohihits the use of 
any of this money for the support of sectar- 
ian schools. ‘The same position is substan- 
tially assumed in the other States. It has 
been powerfully assailed in some of them, 
more particularly by the Roman Catholic 
church, which everywhere maintains paro- 
chial schools, and has made strenuous ef- 
forts to secure state appropriations for their 
support, but has totally failed in every in- 
stance, except in a few cities in the State of 
New York, among which is Poughkeepsie, 
where ‘‘a compromise has been effected be- 
tween the common council and the repre- 
sentatives of the Catholic congregations, 
by means of which the parochial schools 
have been placed under the supervision of 
the city superintendent, and thus enabled to 
participate in the school fund of the city.’’ 
Public opinion, however, throughout’ the 
entire Union, is strongly in favor of 
carrying out the principle of unde- 
nominational education without any 
compromise whatever. This question was 
greatly agitated during the years 1874 and 
1875, and was regarded as of sufficient na- 
tional moment and interest at the time to 
lead President Grant to recommend, in his 
message to Congress, December 7, 1875, 
‘that a Constitutional amendment be sub- 
mitted to the legislatures of the several 
States for ratification making it the duty of 
each of the several States to establish and 
forever maintain free public schools, ade- 
quate to the education of all the children in 
rudimentary branches, within their respec- 
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tive limits, irrespective of sex, color, birth- 
place, or religion; forbidding the teaching 
in said schools of religious, atheistic, or pa- 
gan tenets, and prohibiting the granting of 
any school fund or school taxes, or any part 
thereof, either by legislative, municipal, or 
other authority, for the benefit or in aid, 
directly or indirectly, of any religious sect 
or denomination.”’ 

This recommendation was not acted upon, 
but it serves admirably to bring out in strong 
relief the position of the vast majority of the 
American people on this important question, 
viz., that the subject of religion is to remain 
untouched in our public schools. 

Theoretically this is our position as a 
people, whilst practically, with but two ex- 
ceptions, Cincinnati and Chicago,’ we are 
not nearly so radical. In explanation 154 
of the Digest of the Common School Laws 
of Pennsylvania, 1876, we are told ‘the 
Scriptures come under the head of text- 
books, and they should not be omitted 
from the list,’’ and it is the general custom, 
in the public schools of the State, to open 
the morning exercises -by reading a passage 
from the Bible and offering a silent, or an 
audible prayer, which frequently is the 
Lord’s Prayer. ‘The school-books, too, are 
all written from the theistical standpoint, 
and whoever is familiar with our common 
schools will acknowledge that the atmos- 
phere which pervades them is not wholly 
devoid of religion, and that in so far as it 
is religious it is Christian rather than Jewish, 
pagan or atheistic. 

Neither is the Bible read only in the 
Pennsylvania schools. It is read in all the 
public schools in the Union except those of 
Cincinnati and Chicago, from which it was 
excluded in 1873 in the case of the former, 
and in 1875 in the case of the latter, on the 
ground that it is unjust to require the chil- 
dren of Roman Catholic, Jews and non- 
Christians, to listen to the reading of a book 
in which they do not believe. This radical 
position demands that our public schools 
shall not be only non-sectarian, whilst they 
are, nevertheless, tacitly Christian, but that 
they shall be utterly devoid of all religion. 
And such, it must be admitted, is the in- 
evitable sequence of the non-sectarian theory 
when pushed to its logical conclusion. 

In our discussion thus far we have not 
raised the question as to the comparative 
worth of the kind of education which the 
state furnishes, nor of its relative complete- 
ness: We have simply assumed that intel- 
lectual culture is desirable, and have given 
some of the facts connected with the history 
of such education in the United States, and 
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more particularly in Pennsylvania. ‘To fur- 
ther assume that this is the only kind of edu- 
cation necessary, is to take a position which 
has not by any means been proven. It is 
the only kind which the state directly recog- 
nizes, or has any power to supply, and rests 
on the theory that popular intelligence is 
the bulwark of free institutions, and that the 
diffusion of a knowledge of letters has a 
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diffused.’’ ‘‘Experience,’’ he says, ‘‘ has 
now abundantly verified the melancholy 
truth, that intellectual cultivation has no 
effect in arresting the sources of evil in the 
human heart, that it alters the direction of 


| crime, but does not alter its amount.”’ 


tendency to diminish crime and to foster | 


man’s nobler aspirations. ‘‘Ignorance,”’ 
it has been argued, ‘‘unfits a man, to a 
considerable extent, for earning his daily 
bread, and in most cases dooms him to ab- 
ject poverty. The want of intellectual cul- 
ture, is, moreover, generally coupled with a 
lack of the feeling of self-respect and moral 
responsibility, thus leaving the poor victiman 
easy prey to the many temptations which 
society offers.’’ It is also claimed that 
wherever a knowledge of letters is diffused 
among the people the ratio of the number 
of criminals to the whole population di- 
minishes, and that in all countries the crimi- 
nal class is mainly supplied from the:ignor- 
ant class. : 


These are indeed said to be extreme views. 
But why? Mainly, if not altogether, be- 
cause it is too humiliating to accept them. 
It is too much of a reflection on the boasted 
civilization of the nineteenth century. 
Facts, however, as well as a true conception 
of the natural condition of the human heart, 
compel us to acknowledge them. But in 


| admitting them, are we forced to give up the 


Under this theory, plausible as it seems to | 


the superficial observer, there lurks a dan- 
gerous fallacy. 
taking a part for the whole, completely ig- 
noring the fundamental truth that true edu- 


It commits the blunder of | 


cation embraces the proper training of | 
man’s entire nature, the training of the | 


heart and the will as well as of the intellect. 
That intellectual culture is not sufficient by 
itself is clearly demonstrated by the fact that 


a cultivated mind is often found in persons | 


who lack both a loving heart and a well- 
trained will that freely chooses the right. 
As might be expected, therefore, when we 
come to examine statistics they fail to es- 
tablish the claims which are made in favor 
of secular education. 
of the Moral Statistics of England and Wales, 
says, that ‘‘the comparison of the criminal 
and educational returns of England and other 
countries of Europe has afforded no sound 


problem? By no means. We are only put 
into a position to properly appreciate it, be- 
cause we are thereby made to feel more 
keenly than ever that the state is not the 
only institution which has a duty to perform 
in the solution of the educational question. 

The family and the church are divine in- 
stitutions too, and they both antedate the 
state. We find them in Paradise when man 
was in his primeval condition, and they 
have followed him all along his history more 
closely than the civii power, and have a 
function to perform in the education of our 
children which far transcends that of the 
state. We were sons and daughters before 
we were citizens, and shall be children of 
God when we cease to be citizens. 

The complete and proper education of 
the young can be effected only through the 
co-operation of the Family, the Church and 
the State. These institutions are all of di- 
vine origin. They each have their part to 
perform, and each one constitutes an impor- 
tant factor inall true education, which must 
recognize the important truth that we owe 


| duties to ourselves and our children, to our 


Fletcher, in Summary | 


statistical evidence in favor of, and as little | 


against, the moral effects associated with in- 
struction as actually disseminated among 
the people.’’* Herbert Spencer, in Socta/ 
Statics, declares, that ‘‘ we have no evidence 
that education, as commonly understood, 
is a preventive of crime.’’* 
History of Europe, ‘‘ boldly asserts the 


Alison, in the | 


fellow-men, and to God. This gives us the 
idea of the family, the state and the church. 
As our first and highest duties are those 
which we owe to God, the preponderating 
influence should be exerted by the church, 
but the church even dare not arrogate to it- 
self the exclusive privilege of educating the 
young, since we must learn how to be good 
citizens, as well as how to be good church 
members. A purely ecclesiastical education 
would be one-sided and therefore defective. 
The state has also its rights and obligations, 
and it is under this view that we defend its 


| activity in furnishing means for the educa- 


whole doctrine to be a fallacy, and presents | 


statistics to prove that crimes are more 
numerous where education, that is, 
what is usually considered education, is 





*Cyclopeedia of Education, Kiddle & Schem, 194. 


tion of the rising generation. 
If secular education is incomplete and 


| defective, does that say that it is necessarily 


the only evil? It furnishes some of the 
means requisite for the training of children ; 
means that must be employed whether it be 
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an ecclesiastical, civil, or private family 
school in which the children are placed. In 
the school-room they acquire a knowledge 
of letters, which, we admit, is not education, 
but it certainly is a necessary part of all 
education, whether true or false. As far as 
their religious training is concerned it does 
not make much difference whether the 
church catechism be taught or not. The 
mere presence of the catechism will not 
satisfy the spiritual wants of the children 
and make the schools a positively Christian 
power, as has been so sadly demonstrated 
by the public schools of Prussia. ‘‘ We look 
to the wrong place,’’ it has been well said, 
‘‘ when we entrust this operation ’’ (the im- 
planting and development of religious truth) 
‘* to the ordinary school-master. The parent, 
the church, the individual's self, the spirit 
of the age as shown in general society and in 
literature 
the absence of the religious tone of mind.’’ 
The common notion that children are edu- 
cated only in the school-room is a mistake. 
The child spendsat most only five or six hours, 
out of the twenty-four in theschool room, five 
days in the week during the school term. 
But the formation of its character, which is 
the thing chiefly to be considered, is going 
forward all the time. 

To say that the common schools are ‘‘ god- 
less,’’ because there is no provision for for- 
mal instruction in Christian doctrine in these 
schools, is about as true as if we were to say 
that the carpenter trade is a godless business, 
because masters do not teach their appren- 
tices anything in regard to their religious du- 
ties. ‘The master sets a good or a bad ex- 
ample, and surrounds himself with a religious 
or an irreligious atmosphere, but that is 
about all he can do. The church itself has 
made it impossible for the state to do any 
more. It isso jealous that none of its funds 
shall be appropriated for the use of sectarian 
or denominational schools, not because it is 
the enemy of the church, or of Christianity, 
but because such appropriations would at 
once arouse the animosity of the well nigh 
innumerable sects with which the land is 
cursed, and thus produce endless confusion. 
The state is not the enemy, but the friend of 
the church, exempting all houses of.worship 
from taxatron, making laws to improve the 
religious observance of the Lord’s day, and 
showing its respect for, and sense of obliga- 
tion to, the church in other ways. We are 
a Christian nation, not only nominally but 
really. That is to say, the ideas and senti- 
ments which have the controlling force in 
fashioning the laws of the state are Chris- 
tian, not pagan or atheistic. The church of 
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combine to insure the presence or, 
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Jesus Christ, torn and mangled though it be, 
is inwoven with the very life of the people, 
and the state cannot afford to do otherwise 
than protect and encourage the church with- 
in her own sphere. 

This is an age of intense intellectual ac- 
tivity, and the nation that does not foster 
intellectual culture will inevitably fall be- 
hind in the onward march of civilization 
and enlightenment. ‘The state realizes this 
and is doing all it can to further the educa- 
tion of the masses. Is the church doing as 
much? Wethink not. She does not seemto 
have as yet properly awakened to the import- 
ance of her work in this direction. The state 
has not taken the education of our children out 
of her hands. With the church it repudiates 
the great Spartan maxim, ascribed to Lycur- 
gus: ‘‘ Children belong to the state, their 
education ought to be directed by the state, 
and the views and interests of the state ought 
in it alone to be considered.’’ Our civil 
government does not claim that the citizen 
is for it, but confesses that it is for the citi- 
zen. Ours is a government ‘‘of the people, 
by the people, and for the people.’’ All 
that the state claims is that ignorance retards, 
and popular intelligence advances the 
interests of the people. The church 
realizes that more than intellectual cul- 
ture is necessary. Let her see to it there- 
fore that the deficiency be made up by 
proper tiaining in the family and the con- 
gregation. 

But can the deficiency be supplied in this 
way? Undoubtedly. The first Christians 
had no literary institutions of their own, and 
consequently their children were in many 
instances sent to pagan schools, and yet they 
did not thereby become pagans, but grew up 
as Christians, because the church and the 
family were real powers for good in those 
days. 

Educational religion must always be largely 
family religion, if its true purpose is to be 
attained. What the mother is to her child’s 
natural life, its medium source and its sus- 
tenance, that must the church be to the 
spiritual life of the child, and mainly through 
the instrumentality of the parents. The 
child has no spiritual life by nature, but it 
has a strong susceptibility for it. Though 
conceived and born in sin, it is not hardened 
in sin. It is a proper subject for the king- 
dom of grace. But who, except parents, 
will heed the gracious invitation of the Sav- 
iour; *‘Suffer the little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not ; for of such is 
the kingdom of God ?’’ Parents must bring 
their little ones and lay them into the arms 
of Jesus, through the Holy Sacrament of 
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Baptism. Born again of water and the 
Spirit, there is room for Christian nature. 
Upon this foundatian, sacramental union 
with Jesus Christ, Christian character can be 
reared as a superstructure, but it requires 
great care, watchfulness and prayer. And 
the good work cannot be too soon com- 
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menced, because early childhood is the time | 
| rect pastoral oversight of the minister, are all 


when deep and lasting impressions are made. 


If, in this tender age, the good seed is con- | 


stantly sown, line upon line, precept upon 
precept, here a little and there a little, 
watered with the tears and hallowed with 
the never intermitting prayers of loving, 


[Juneg, 


religious training either vitiated or neutral- 
ized, although family instruction even like 
this is not sufficient in itself. The mother 
above referred to did not only teach her 
children at home, but she brought them up 
in the church. The Sunday-school, the 
catechetical class, the prayer meeting, the 
stated services of the sanctuary, and the di- 


agencies which parents need for the Christ- 
ian training of their children. They cannot 
shift their responsibility to these institutions, 


| or delegate their work to them, but these 
| are their allies, and through their instrumen- 


self-sacrificing parents, principles are im- | 


planted that remain in after life, and a bent 
of soul is accomplished which in subsequent 
years is not altered, but only matured and 
perfected: There is a profound philosophy, 


verified continually in every-day life, in the | 


Scriptural injunction, ‘‘Train up a child in 
the way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.’’ 

Such training is not ‘‘ interfering with na- 
ture,’’ as Rousseau, and many others since 
his time, would have us believe, any more 
than planting a little sapling into good soil, 
and furnishing it with support to keep it 


from growing crooked, is interfering with | 


nature. The mother, who brings all the di- 
vine grace to bear upon the soul of her child 


that she possibly can, ‘‘ assists nature’’ in | 
| that the Sunday-school is not accomplishing 


the deepest and truest sense in which such a 
thing is possible, because the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ is just what fallen human 
nature needs to attain perfection. Let 
Christian mothers take courage and labor 
boldly on. 
than many of them realize. A young man 
of keen intellect, scholarly attainments and 
independence of thought, at the time a stu- 
dent, just finishing his course at Yale, said, 
in the presence of the writer, ‘‘ When I have 
been grappling for months with the perplex- 
ing problems of Natural Science and Meta- 
physics, and have seen how these studies 
have a peculiar something in them which 
opens and paves the way to skepticism, be- 


cause it is so much easier to accept half- | 
| his ministrations in the school, in the same 


truths than to grasp the whole truth, it is a 
relief to come home to my mother, and I 
dread more every time I go away to get be- 
yond the circle of her influence.’’ That 
mother is only a plain woman, who knows no 
science, but does know her Saviour, andh as 
nurtured her children in the chastening and 
admonition of the Lord. 

Where there is Christian nurture like this 
in the family, the child can attend the pub- 
lic school, to be drilled in elementary know- 
ledge, with but little danger of having his 





Their work is more important | 





tality parents are enabled to nurture their 
children in the Lord. 

It has often seemed a remarkable Provi- 
dence to the writer that Sunday-school 
sprang up side by side with the public 
school ; that their origin and growth as na- 
tional institutions were simultaneous, giving 
the church an opportunity to attend more 
directly to the spiritual wants of children 
than she otherwise could. For certainly it 
must be acknowledged by all, that the Sun- 
day-school is a great power in modern 
Protestant Christianity, not only because of 
the instruction which is directly imparted, 
but also through the hymns which the child- 
ren learn, and by means of which they im- 
bibe Christian sentiments. ‘True we hear 
again and again, from different quarters, 


the purpose for which it is intended ; be- 
cause in many instances children are edu- 
cated, through its instrumentality, away 
from, rather than to the church. This is 
not the fault of the institution as such, but 
of those who conduct the schools, which 
are, of course, just-what we make them. If 
we give them into the hands of irresponsible 
persons for superintendence, the underlying 
spirit of their anomalous position will neces- 
sarily affect teachers and scholars. Let the 
minister be the pastor of the Sunday-school, 
and let him first of all himself fully realize 
that he is, as well as of the congregation, 
and uphold the necessity of a public pro- 
fession of faith and church membership, in 


way in which he does when he stands before 
his congregation, and the Sunday-school 
will not educate the young away from the 
church. 

By-the-way, how will our friends explain 
what seems to us to be a strange inconsist- 
ency? They persist in upholding the neces- 
sity of parochial schools, in which the church 
catechism and a system of positive Christian 
doctrine shall be taught, when at the same 
time the catechism is not found in most 
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Sunday-schools, even in denominations that 
lay great stress on educational religion. 
The majority of these schools simply use the 
*« International Scripture Lessons.’’ 

The Sunday-school needs a deeper appre- 
hension of the nature of its work, and a bet- 
ter appreciation of its opportunities. There 
is too much ill-directed activity. We need 
more systematic teaching, as well as a more 
intelligent use of the means at hand, if the 
end in view is to be satisfactorily attained. 

It is sometimes said that the teachers in 
our public schools can neutralize or even viti- 
ate, in the five or six hours during which they 
daily have the children under their care, all 
that Christian parents, the church and Sun- 
day-school are able by their united efforts to 
accomplish. Probably they can, if such be 
their deliberate and studied endeavor. But 
is it not doing these teachers great injustice 
to assume that, as a rule, they are skeptics ? 
That some of them are, we do not deny ; but 
certainly the number which belongs to this 
class is small, and they cannot usually re- 
main long enough in any one community to 
do much harm. As a general thing, the 
teachers in our public schools are faithful 
members of the church, and do their work 
as much in the fear of the Lord as any other 
class of persons. 


The education of children is a complex 
process, involving many factors, and so 
long as we remember that instruction in the 
public schools is only one of them, we need 


not be afraid of these schools. Because of 
the divided state of the church, there can be 
no formal religious teaching in them. The 
church must see to it therefore that in- 
structions in the doctrines and duties of 
our holy religion be not omitted, but im- 
parted elsewhere, and the public schools 
must be recognized in their true charac- 
ter, that is, as a secular institution,— 
an institution that belongs to the state, 
which has to do with this world and with 
this life only. Civil government makes no 
provision for the life to come. Its work 
ends at the grave of its citizens, as the 
things of this world, and of this life neces- 
sarily must. Let it be universally recog- 
nized that precisely this is the position 
which the so-called non-sectarian schools of 
the state necessarily occupy, and it will also 
be felt that the church and the family must 
put into vigorous exercise all possible forms of 
Christian activity that will best promote the 
advancement of Christ’s kingdom among the 
people. 

In taking this position we have not over- 
looked the fundamental truth that religion 
and daily life cannot be divorced, but that 
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the former must be carried into the latter, 
and permeate all our secular activities, if 
these are to come up to the demands of 
Christianity. We have not forgotten the 
exhortation of the Apostle; ‘* Whether 
therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God.’’ This 
injunction, whilst, in acertain sense, it hasa 
profound meaning for institutions and sys- 
tems as such, is, nevertheless, to rest more 
particularly upon the hearts and consciences 
of individuals, and in this way applies with 
great force to the teachers in our public 
tchools. If they dare not make any com- 
ments‘on what is read from the Bible, nor 
teach any particular system of religious doc- 
trine, it is nevertheless their duty to do all 
work to the glory of God by letting their 
light shine, and unfolding themselves as liv- 
ing epistles of Jesus Christ before their pu- 
pils. Just as all the text-books are written 
from the theistic standpoint, so have 
Christian nations and Christian communi- 
ties the right to demand that all the teach- 
ing shall proceed from the same standpoint. 
And if unworthy or skeptical teachers find 
their way into our -schools, it is the duty of 
the directors, who are the servants of the 
people and therefore under obligations to 
consult their wishes, to see to the removal of 
such instructors. 

Thus far we have been considering the 
common school system in its ordinary field 
of operation, in furnishing the children of 
any given locality, whether rural or munici- 
pal, with the advantages of an elementary 
education. ‘There is in these cases no com- 
munity life such as we find in boarding 
schools, colleges, and all the higher institu- 
tions of learning. The pupils are all ‘* day 
scholars.’” We believe that the common 
school system ought to be confined, very 
nearly, if not altogether, to this field. We 
are utterly at a loss to see how that it can 
properly supply the wants of higher educa- 
tion, or of the community life which neces- 
sarily exists in a boarding school. Such 
schools need more than a chapel in which 
the students gather to sing, to hear the 
Bible read, and to engage in silent prayer. 
The students of such institutions are taken 
away from their families and their church 
homes. These important educational fac- 
tors cannot be ignored. ‘They must be pro- 
vided for in the school itself, or remain un- 
supplied. But the common school system 
has no provision, and can have none, for the 
religious wants of the students that are 
gathered together in a boarding school. 

May we not believe that there is a Provi- 
dence in the fact, that our higher institu- 
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tions of learning are nearly all denomina- 
tional? The colleges which are exerting 
the. greatest influence are those which are 
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| 


| one of a Mercantile College. 


carried forward under the auspices and lov- | 


ing care of some branch of the church of 
Jesus Christ. That this should be the case 
has perhaps never yet been properly appre- 
ciated, nor has this phase of the educational 
problem received the attention which it de- 
serves. 

The most important periods in the edu- 
cation of young persons are early childhood, 
and early manhood or womanhood; the 


| in Education as a Science, but, 
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almost reminds 
And yet this 
man is an authority on the question of edu- 
cation to-day. From his own standpoint he 
discusses the whole subject quite thoroughly 
whilst he 
says many things that are worth remember- 


‘‘Renovated Curriculum’’ 


| ing, he fails, in most instances, to carry con- 


viction to the minds of his readers, because 


| the arguments upon which he rests his po- 


time of first impressions and the time of | 


youthful maturity. For just as the impres- 
sions of early childhood are the most lasting, 


sitions are unsatisfactory and inconclusive. 

A more profound and original thinker 
than Bain has furnished him with the funda- 
mental principles upon which the educa- 
tional theory rests which makes so much of 


| science, and pushes into the back-ground, or 


so also is the period when the reflective | 


powers of the mind are first fully awakened 
the season which is most prominent in shap- 
ing the after-course of a man’s or a woman’s 
life. It is at this timé that the youthful 
mind must learn to plant itself on solid 
ground by finding the true standpoint of ob- 
servation, as it gazes with burning enthusiasm 
over the vast field of human knowledge. 


Just then it imperatively needs the divine | 


light of a Christological system of philoso- 
phy to illumine its onward path. This can 
be furnished only by a literary institution 
which firmly grasps the eternal verities of 


the Gospel, and teaches Christianity to be an 
objective constitution of supernatural grace 
in the world, demanding universal, but free 


and intelligent obedience. In other words 
it can be done only by a college or univer- 


utterly ignores, the old idea of liberal cul- 
ture for itsown sake. This man is Herbert 
Spencer, called by Mr. Darwin ‘‘ Our great 
philosopher.’’ Mr. Spencer is at once the 
product and the inspiration of the scientific 
discoveries which have been made since the 
middle of the present century. Before Mr. 
Darwin had published a word on the sub- 
ject, Mr. Spencer had conceived of ‘ evolu- 
tion as a universal law, and as the basis of a 
new philosophy.”’ He has applied this 


| theory to every department of knowledge, 


giving to the world a detailed reconstruction 
of biological, psychological, sociological, 
pedagogic and ethical science. In his book, 
Education, Intellectual, Moraland Physical, 


| so admirable in style, so forcible and happy 


in illustration, so conclusive in argument, so 


| profoundly true to nature, so fair and can- 


sity that is under the direct care of some | 


branch of the Christian church, and there- 
fore responsible, not to the secular power, but 


did, the heart of the reader warms to the 
author, and one is tempted to forget the in- 


| sidious agnostic philosophy that pervades its 


the church, and thus to its Head the Lord | 


Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Son of God, the 
Way, the Truth and the Life. 

The educational problem is, at present, 
involved in more than ordinary difficul- 
ties. This is owing mainly to the unsettled 
condition of the _ intellectual world, 
and to the fact that we are _pass- 
ing through a transition period. 
old landmarks are giving way ; in all depart- 


every page. No wonder that this book is 
read, not only by teachers generally in 
England and the United States, but has also 
been rendered into the principal languages 
of Europe, and is well known by complete 


| or partial reproduction in India, China and 


| Japan, 


The | 


ments of human knowledge everything is | 


questioned, and new theories are springing 
up in all directions, eagerly crying for ac- 
ceptance. The idea of a liberal education, 


and that a portion of it has been 
translated into modern Greek—but how sad 
to think that it has no’ room for a personal 
God, and knows nothing of sin as an of- 
fense against Him, or of the life to come. 

‘« To prepare us for complete living,’’ Mr. 
Spencer correctly maintains, ‘‘is the func- 


| tion which education has to discharge.”’ 


in the good old sense, is vigorously fought 


against. Young men, it is claimed, must 
have a ‘useful education.’’ They need 
not study Latin and Greek. They can 
read translations, Mr. Bain tells us, of the 
Classics, and in this way learn all that is of 
value in those old authors, so long off the 
stage of action. The utilitarian dominates 
so completely in this author’s mind that his 


3ut when he comes to classify the elements 
which enter into such a course of training 


| he knows only of ‘‘ that education which 


| prepares for direct self-preservation ; 


that 
which prepares for indirect self-preserva- 
tion ; that which prepares for parenthood ; 
that which prepares for citizenship; that which 
prepares for the miscellaneous refinements of 
life.’’ In this classification, as the reader 
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will perceive, utilitarian and secular ideas 
alone find place, man’s spiritual nature be- 
ing entirely overlooked. ‘‘Complete liv- 
ing’ is regarded as though it were in no 
way related to a personal Deity, but as if it 
were possible by simply following Nature, 
and having one’s powers developed accord- 
ing to her laws. Self-preservation is upheld 
as of primary importance, whilst the higher 
law of self-sacrifice, and surrender to Him 
who made us for Himself is overlooked. It 
is forgotten too that love is the fulfilling of 
the deepest of all laws, and not the love of 
self, but of others. God Himself is love, 
and the essence of His love, is His will and 
power to give. Created in His image, com- 
plete living is possible for man,only when he 
recognizes, first of all, the relation which 
he sustains to his Maker and Redeemer, and 
surrenders himself to Him with all his heart, 
and loves his-neighbor as himself. 

At the close of the chapter on Moral Edu- 
cation, Mr. Spencer says, ‘‘ It will be seen 
that we have said nothing about the trans- 
cendental distinction between right and 
wrong, of which wise men know so little, 
and children nothing. . . . Nor have 
we introduced the religious element. We 
have confined our inquiries to a nearer, and 
a much more neglected field, though a very 
important one. Our readers may supplement 
our thoughts in any way they please; we 
are only concerned that they should be ac- 
cepted as far as they go.’’ 

To attempt to discuss moral education 
without introducing ‘‘the religious ele- 
ment;’’ that is, without taking into con- 
sideration the existence of God, and the 
duties which we owe to Him, and without 
admitting that any of our ethical ideas are in 
any way derived from Hin, is like discuss- 
ing the science of colors, but using only ar- 
tificial light in examining them. Such a 
work could not be supplemented, but would 
be radically defective, throughout, because 
it is only in the light of the sun that colors 
are properly brought out, and thus capable 
of thorough examination. In the same way 
it is only in the light of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness that our moral ideas assume definite and 
distinct outlines, and thus are capable of 
anything like a searching investigation. 

We have dealt in detail with this book, 
because however profound, original and in- 
dependent many of his followers may be, 
the speculative mind of the new school of 
science is still Herbert Spencer ; and if we 
can see through his fallacies, we will also be 
able to discern those of his disciples. These 
men, with Mr. Spencer at their head, are 


‘ performing an important work in the sphere 
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of philosophy and science, in enlarging our 


| views of the universe, and the method of its 
| production, but they are also committing a 


| serious blunder. They forgot that however 
wide the field may be which is covered by 
the’ logical understanding and empirical 
science, there is another field open to the 
human soul, which these can neither dis- 
cover norgnter. This other field embraces 
the ‘‘ things of the Spirit,’’ which can only 
be spiritually discerned. ‘‘ No doubt science 
and philosophy,’’ says Principal Shairp in 
Culture and Religion, than which we know 
of no better antidote for Spencer, Bain, and 
the rest, ‘‘ have something to do with shap- 
ing the intellectual forms in which spiritual 
truths shall be expressed. But when criti- 
cism pretends to penetrate into the inner 
essenbe of spiritual truths, and to supply us 
with modern equivalents for them, it is then 
time to remind it that it is overstepping the 
limits which are proper to it. For it is to 
the spirit and conscience of men _ that 
spiritual truth makes its appeal, and by 
these in the last resort it must be appre- 
hended.’ 

Education, to be true, in the University, 
the college, and the public school, must 
recognize the existence both of nature and 
the supernatural, and properly acknowledge 
the legitimate claims of each. It isnodoubt 


| difficult to hold these two in right relation 





to each other, but just this is the mission of 
Christian education. The key to the solu- 
tion of the problem is the Person of Jesus 
Christ. In him the natural and the spirit- 
ual worlds flow together and perfectly har- 
monize, since He is at once their author and 
highest product—the Deus-Homo, God- 
Man. It is highly important, therefore, to 
remember that what we need is not simply 
the theistic, but the Christo-theistic stand- 
point, from which to survey truth in every 
department of human learning. For just as 
Jesus Christ is, in His own Person, the cen- 
tre from which revelation and redemption 
have come forth, so is He also the centre 
from which philosophical and scientific 
thought must be unfolded. The Chrigfologi- 
cal idea properly wrought out alone can 
remove the conflict between science and 
religion, as well as between secular and 
religious training. 

Reformed Quarterly Review. 
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ALL the means of action— 
The shapeless masses, the materials— 
Lie everywhere about us. What we need 
Is the celestial fire to change the flint 
Into transparent crystal: . . . that fire is genius. 
Longfellow. 
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HOW TO MAKE A SCHOOL-ROOM 
PLEASANT.. 


ARNEST, conscientious, 
work, is the central idea of school 
management. 
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| 
| 


progressive | 


The underlying principle of | 


school instruction is to elevate the scholar to | 


a higher plane of thinking, acting and being. 
To this all discipline tends; im this, all 
methods converge. 
obscured by irrelavent issues, or merged in 


the machinery of order and the adjustments | 
| or cruel discipline, not even the sight of a 


of an elaborate system. We must have, 
first of all, honest work with reference to 


| spell of enchantment. 


The end is not to be | 


the mental and moral requirements of the | 


pupil; and no amount of display, in the | 
| tion and answer. 
| overwhelming. 


school-room or on exhibition days, can atone 
for the lack of earnest labor as the chief es- 
sential of school-life. Rose-water is not a 


beverage ; confectionery is not strong meat | 
| To have dropped a book or pencil would 


or healthful food. 


But in work, as in everything else, there | 


is a right way and awrong way. A burden 
may be carried to a destined point by being 
dragged over the ground under the lash of 


the taskmaster, or it may be borne on will- | 
ing shoulders, with songs of praise and a 


shout of ‘‘ harvest home.’’ 

A school-room, to be pleasant, internally, 
must have certain requisites. There must 
be fresh air and plenty of it. There must 


| school-life more natural, more 


be comfortable seats, arranged properly to | 


receive the light without exposure to 
draughts. More than all, there must be 
scholars anxious to learn, and teachers able 
to impart instruction. 
thusiasm on the part of the master, and a 
generous response of affection and interest 
on the part of the scholar. 

living principle, growing 


stronger and 


There must be en- | 
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Good order is essential to a well-regulated 
school-room ; without .its harmonizing in- 
fluences all progress would be lost in the 
general chaos. But order is not the chief 
end of school-life. We have seen school- 
rooms where there was a little too much or- 
der. The inmates seemed to be under a 
The quiet was so op- 
pressive and awe-inspiring that the children 
were afraid to speak above the low tones 
which are usual in the house of mourning or 
among the tombs. There was no tyranny 


rod—only the low, dreary, monotonous 
voice of the teacher and children engaged in 
the cold, hard, mechanical routine of ques- 

The order was excessive, 
It permeated every part of 
the room. A laugh would have been some- 
thing utterly and thoroughly out of place. 


have been a catastrophe. It was impossible 
for a stranger coming into such a room, 
from the freedom of the fresh air, not to 
feel a strong temptation to kick over a few 
benches and desks, and turn the children 
out into the play-ground for a run and un- 
bridled shout. Less order and more spon- 
taneity would have made the current of 
healthful, 
more profitable every way, 

Freedom is a necessary element of a pleas- 
ant school-room ; freedom to ask and an- 
swer questions when prompted by a desire 
to learn; freedom for the mind to work out- 
ward in the natural expression of its own 
growth. This freedom, fully employed and 


| . . . 
carefully directed, will lead to the conscious- 


oa | 
rhere must bea | 


ness of ability to become better and more 


| knowing—a self-respect which is not vanity 


stronger, day by day, that knowledge is | 
| viction of the power of the human mind and 


good and desirable, that virtue is both right 
doing and right-thinking, and that duty, 


great or small, is the true end and purpose | 


of life. 

The teacher must be the ruling spirit. 
His hand must sweep the chords, and 
awaken responsive melody. His disposi- 
tion is to determine the character of daily 
work. If the teacher be cheerful and 
courageous, and thoroughly honest, .the 


| gins to take pleasure in his daily work. 


| stay at home. 


or conceit, but based upon a dawning con- 


its capacity for improvement. 

Earnestness will follow. The child be- 
He 
goes to school because he does not want to 


He learns his appointed les- 


_ sons because he knows how to study and en- 


hours will glide by without friction, and the | 


school-room will be filled with the atmos- 
phere of enjoyment. The teacher regulates 
the emotions of his scholars. 
rises and falls with his smile or his frown. 


| speaks out through all the senses. 


The mercury | 


To make the school-room both pleasant | 


and profitable, something more is necessary 


than a code of rules for the government of | 
| great moral lessons enter into the heart as 


the pupils, however comprehensive in prin- 
ciple or minutely exact im detail. 


joys the knowledge. He comes frankly with 
his desires and with his doubts; comes as 
frankly with his gains and promises. Intel- 
ligence is acquired as the understanding 
The en- 
tire apparatus of the school-room is familiar 
to him—even to the charts upon the wall, 
and the rusty tripod which supports the 
globe. Respect for authority is simple when 
obedience is frce and unrestrained. The 
affections are exercised in many ways, and 


gently and softly as sleep entered the soul of’ 
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the ancient mariner. It is in the power of 
an earnest and faithful teacher to make 
school-work attractive and the school-room 
a pleasant place, whose associations shall 
survive long after in the grateful memories 
of the men and women who, in the glory 
and beauty of their yotth, passed from the 
old familiar forms out into the broader 
schools of a busy world. 


ie 
> 


MENTAL DISCIPLINE. 





HE address on mental discipline recently 

delivered by Professor Huxley before 
the Liverpool Institute clearly defines what, 
in the estimate of that scientist, ought to 
constitute the groundwork and body of 
a substantial English Education. Apart 
from its numerous wholesome suggestions, 
which, as coming from so eminent and ex- 
perienced an authority, cannot fail to carry 
considerable weight with them, the address 
is particularly interesting, as it corrects 
many fallacies that have currently obtained 
circulation concerning Professor Huxley’s 
‘* peculiar’’ views in this direction. 

After dwelling upon the practical value of 
instruction in physical science, and _ its 
superiority to any other study as a mental 
discipline, the speaker (as reported by Wa- 
ture) laid special stress upon the fact that 
he was no advocate of the exclusion of other 
forms of culture from education, but, on the 
contrary, insisted that it would be a serious 
mistake to cripple them for the sake of 
science. He had no sympathy, he said, 
with a kind of sect or horde of scientific 
Goths and Vandals, who think that it would 
be proper and desirable to sweep away all 
other forms of culture and instruction except 
those in physicgl science. 

As to the material of education or learn- 
ing, Professor Huxley adds: ‘‘It is not a 
question whether one order of study should 
predominate or that another should. It is 
a question of what topics of education you 
shall select which will combine all the need- 
ful elements in such due proportion as to 
give the greatest amount of food and support 
and encouragement to those faculties which 
enable us. to appreciate truth, and to profit 
by those sources of innocent happiness 
which are open to us, and at the same time 
to avoid that which is bad and coarse and 
ugly, and to keep clear of the pitfalls and 
dangers which beset those who break through 
the natural and moral laws.””_~ 

After dwelling upon the worthlessness of 
the literary education hitherto dispensed by 
the English schools, the speaker stated, that 











if he ‘*could make a clean sweep of every- 
thing and start afresh, he would in the first 


place secure the training of the young ins 


reading and writing, and in the habit of at- 
tention and observation both to that which 
is told them and that which they see; and 
he would make it absolutely necessary for 
everybody, for a longer or shorter period, 
to learn to draw—and there is nobody who 
cannot be made to draw more or less well." 

Besides tW® studies that might be con- 
sidered strictly scientific, and such as pertain 
to pure literature, ancient no less than 
modern, Professor Huxley urges the necessity 
of a proper training in the history and 
geography of the mother country—‘‘ not as 
a mere chronicle of reigns and battles, but 
as a chapter in the development of the race 
and the history of civilization’’—and in the 
sadly neglected theory of morals and of 
political and social life, ‘‘ which, strangely 
enough, it never seems to occur to anybody 
to teach a child.”’ ‘Finally, I would 
add instruction in either music or painting, 
or, if the child should be so unhappy, as 
sometimes happens, to have no faculty for 
either of these, and no possibility of doing 
anything in an artistic sense with them, 
then I would see what could be done with 
literature alone; but I would provide in the 
fullest sense for the development of the 


zesthetic side of the mind.’’ 
Central School Fournal, 
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SCHOOL OF THE WORLD. 


ORE or less conscious in the minds of 
M a large class of intelligent people there 
exists a spirit ot criticism which prompts the 
drawing of comparisons between the impor- 
tance respectively of the nominal school and 
the school of the world. Said a fair repre- 
sentative of this class—a New York-financier 
of high standing in business and social life, 
one who, in early life had had but scanty ex- 
perience of the nominal school—whose edu- 
cation had, indeed, been almost entirely ac- 
quired in the school of the world, a man of 
refined manners and good conversational 
faculty—to one who had been lauding the 
nominal school to the disparagement of the 
school of the world: ‘‘ Without going to 
school one may learn all that is necessary to 
fit him for the duties of life. He may learn 
to speak and write correctly without becom- 
ing acquainted with the rules of grammar or 
rhetoric or logic. . The public journals, 


from among which one has the right to 
choose ; the rostrum, the stage, the picture- 
gallery, science, art, the great world itself, 
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—all are at the command of a man’s pocket. 
Men meet, and their minds collide and give 
eone another polish ; or commingle and mul- 
tiply facts and opinions, to the enlargement 
of the views of each mind and the attain- 
ment of truth by the general mind. And 
what becomes of our graduate after his year 
of study in the schools? He is shut up. He 
is shut out from the world, unacquainted 
with the world, exercising little influence in 
directing and controlling thégffairs of the 
world. He is not what the world needs. 
He has not fitted himself for the world. In 
many cases he becomes a mere teacher of 


boys.”’ 
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To what extent the concluding remarks 


spring from that spirit of jealousy which ex- 
ists in the business class for the schooled 
class, is for the observer of human nature to 
decide. The final remark will, perhaps, 
serve only to show in what estimation a 
wealthy and intelligent man of business may 
hold the hard-working class composed of 
teachers. That the speaker uttered some 


truth will no doubt be clear enough to any 
one. 

The important fact to which he called at- 
tention was this: That a man may, without 
going through the nominal schools, become 
fitted to fill gracefully some of those spheres 


wherein the highest intelligence is requisite. 
The world knows precisely what it wants in 
order to its highest advantage, so far as 
convenience is concerned ; and schooling in 
the world tends to fit a man to supply the 
want. The schooling of the world and the 
schooling of the nominal school differ chiefly 
perhaps in this, that the nominal school 
teaches the pupil principles for their own 
sake ; the world, for the sake of applying 
the’ principles to the world’s use, the pupil 
of the nominal school looks over the 
world for the sake of knowledge; the 
business man for fhe sake of knowledge, 
calculation, and execution. In mathema- 
tics, metaphysics, and other sciences, the 
pupils of the nominal school may find an 
opportunity for mental gymnastics other 
than what relates to the memory. But he 
engages therein either under compulsion, 
emulation, or love of study—motives that 
singularly fail with a large class of pupils. 
The business man has not only these motives, 
but the additional motive of securing wealth 
and position. 

There is no doubt that the man nominally 
schooled has an original advantage over him 
who is not so schooled, 
upon active life at the same time, the one 
schooled, the other unschooled—the two 
being equally gifted by nature and blessed 


Let the two enter | 
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in circumstances, and equally practical— 
and we have nodoubt that the schooled man 
would excel in the race. He would have 
a superior consciousness, such as would en- 
able him more readily to recognize and 
classify what his eyes would rest upon ; 
and a training suck as would prepare him 
better for calculation and enterprise. 

Yet the man who has been schooled in 
the world is better prepared for immediate 
action in the world; and therein a man 
may be so schooled, without the advantages 
of nominal schooling, as to be fitted for the 
positions which in the eyes of the world are 
of primary importance—positions that re- 
quire broad intelligence and a high order of 
intellect, and which accordingly, command 
the highest respect. 

It is clear that the world not only de- 
velops in the mind, to a much greater ex- 
tent than does the nominal school, most if 
not all of the principles that are taught in 
the latter, but it really does more. It 
teaches much that the nominal school does 
not teach—principles and practices that are 
essential to the convenience of the world; 
and itis a questton of the utmost importance 
whether is is not really so outstripping the 
nominal school in effectiveness that intelli- 
gent parents will come to consider it expe- 
dient to shorten their children’s course of 
nominal study, in order to hasten their en- 
trance upon the sphere where they may 
learn more of what is essential to success, in 
a briefer period of time. 

It is no doubt true that the world is now in 
a condition to teach nominal teachers what 
to teach ; to suggest a reformation of vital im- 
portance in the character of the curriculum 
of study. The fact that the world has been 
self-taught, and that almost wholly uncon- 
sciously, is in favor of thegsuggestion that 
our teachers should learn from it what to 
teach. They may look upon it as the natu- 
ralist looks upon nature—not to teach, but 
to learn. 

The school holds a high position in the 
esteem of men; but it stands before the 
world in the medizval gown that commands 
reverence more for its mystery than because 
it is understood. It has made and is still 
making progress; but notwithstanding its 
progressiveness, it has clung to tradition 
and prejudice, and has settled down too 
much in dead mechanism. It still regards 
the puerile as essential; formality as the 
sign of intellect; nominal study as the 
badge of exclusiveness ; the grave-clothes of 
the past as becoming habiliments for the 
outdoor business of the living present. 

It is when things are in such a state that 
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reforms come. ‘The signs of the times de- 
note that a reform in matters pertaining to 
the nominal school is at hand. Many 
schools are anticipating the reform, and are 
beginning the work themselves. We be- 
lieve they will find ample recognition and 


support. 
ee 


THEORY -AND PRACTICE. 


OW many teachers are there, we won- 

der, whose theory of discipline and 
their practice, harmonize? Are you one of 
the few consistent ones, reader? We have 
most of us read of the Hoosier schoolmaster 
who said, ‘‘ Moral suasion is my theory, 
but Zcking is my practice.’’ With many 
teachers that we know, nearly as grave an 
inconsistency prevails. For their theory is 
the gentlest of ‘gentle persuasiveness, while 
their practice is often pettishness, sharp re- 
proof, and impatient expostulation, Alas, 
for the weakness of human nature! Wecan 
appreciate, value, follow the best way in 
theory, but in practice—it is very difficult. 
‘Consistency is a jewel,’’ said the old poet. 
So it is, and a rare one. Few persons are 


there, even among the best, whose theories 
of action, and their practice, walk through 


life hand in hand, like the pattern Darby 
and Joan, with never a clash or a quarrel. 
Not that all are conscious hypocrites—but 
theory is so easily made perfect, while it is 
difficult to make practice even approximate 
perfection. - 

Still, while admitting the wide gap which 
the weakness of human nature leaves be- 
tween theory and practice, we would, re- 
curring to the special instance concerning 
which our Hoosier friend made his confes- 
sion, exhort teachers to endeavor to make 
narrow this gap in their disciplinary work. 
If you believe, and surely observation of hu- 
man nature cannot fail to make you believe, 
that by means of gentleness, patience and 
loving kindness, you can influence your pu- 
pils far more effectually, can do much more 
toward securing perfect discipline, then it is 
a very unfortunate ineonsistency that renders 
you impatient and fretful. Even thongh 
you do not render it glaring by talking very 
much concerning your excellent disciplinary 
theories, your weakness in practice will be 
noted by others,“and so far as perceived, 
will effectually counteract your influence for 
good. Your pupils will learn that you 
**say and do not,’’ and will despise you, set 
at naught your wishes, and become far more 
difficult than befofe to manage. But worst 
of ali is the diret evil influence which such 
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inconsistency has on your own character. 
You do not know how it harms you; you 
do not perceive how through it your stand- 
ards of truth are lowering ; how your power 
to justly estimate your own failings is leav- 
ing you; how your are fast becoming the 
real, rather than the conscious hypocrite ; 
but the harm is working nevertheless, Nor 
do you perceive how, with each yielding to 
impatient impulse, your power of self-con- 
trol is lessening, and you are becoming the 
weak, captious, fretful teacher, whose pres- 
ence will demoralize, in half a day, the 
most excellently disciplined school. In a 
very short time your disciplinary power will 
be utterly lost, and the melancholy record 
of failure stands against your school work. 

Disciplining a school-room is a task not 
alike difficult to all. ‘To some who have by 
nature or acquirement a clear knowledge of 
child nature, and who know just how to 
take hold of a child so as to influence his 
mind and action, the work of governing a 
school well is very easy. To others, who 
are unfamiliar with children, and who must 
learn each child’s peculiarities before they 
know how to deal with him—who know not 
how to wield influence except through di- 
rect individual knowledge—the task is a 
very hard one. There is but one way to 
make it easy, and this is by cultivating self- 
discipline. First, to govern one’s self well, 
then to govern others becomes easy. 

Above all things, never make a pretense 
of stern discipline that you cannot enforce. 
Attempt no disciplinary measures that you 
do not believe in, if possible, but especially 
attempt none that you cannot fully carry 
out. Rather neglect certain details, be lax 
in unimportant matters, than start ona plan 
so perfect that neither strength of mind or 
bedy will hold out while you are putting it 
in practice. If you are convinced that you 
can govern solely by persuasion, try the ex- 
periment, but don’t say too much about 
it until you have tried—and succeeded. 
Throw away the rod, if you can, but do not 
tell the children you have done so, until you 
have proved your power to control your 
school, not only without its presence, but 
without its shadow in the background. We 
ourselves are not in favor of the rod in use, 
but we think that, as children are usually 
brought up, its efficacy in the background 
cannot be slighted by the prudent tcacher. 
Children are very much like grown people, 
and if they know that there isa punishmer.t 
somewhere which cannot be escaped in in- 
stances of gross transgression, there is no 
doubt that they will be more likely to a¥oid 
the serious offense. 
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Never threaten, or scold. Never say, 


‘¢ John, if you don’t stop that I shall punish | 
Or, having been so unwise | 


you severely.’ { 
and hasty as to declare an intention to pun- 
ish, do so. Your failure to carry out. your 
threat will convince the children that you 
are infirm of purpose and untruthful, and 


they know by instinct that weakness or fal- | ( 
| everywhere the hum of industry, and see 


| around 


sity can be imposed upon by the daring or 
disorderly with impunity. Scolding and 


fretting and impatience are also indications | 
| weave a net-work of commercial relations 


of weakness, and the child who is not 
tempted by them to trespass on rules afresh is 
a very exceptional child, indeed. 

The general rules of discipline may be 


varied somewhat for the different classes of | 


children found in different localities, but the 
the main always the same. 
control. 


nay, nay,” 
what you mean. 


Mean what you say, and say 
Seek for a wise and tem- 


perate theory, and follow it up with a sensi- | 


ble, consistent practice, and the probabilities 


are that your difficulties in disciplinary | 
work need no longer imperil your happy | 
| city with its banks, warehouses, churches, 
| residences and manufactories is the product 


success. Present Age. 
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EDUCATIONAL POWER. 


BY JOHN SWETT. 


martyrs. 


the beginning of the effects of his training 
upon his pupils. 


creative power of motives, are made evi- 
dent only in the wider circle of the world, 
and at the end of a life-time. Hence the 
power of the teacher, like that of the silent 


and invisible forces of nature, is only feebly | 
| iron mine, and another a coal mine; one is 
| a banker, one a Wall street speculator ; one 


realized. ‘‘ What you would have appear in 
the life of a nation,’’ says a Prussian maxim, 
“* you must first put into the schools.”’ 

I once visited a quartz mine in the Sierra, 
of fabulous richness. Deep in the bowels 


of the earth, swarthy miners were blasting | 
| as queens in home circles, some are teachers, 


out the gold-bearing rock; above, the 
powerful mill was crushing the quartz with 
its iron teeth. In the office, piles of yellow 
bars, ready to be sent to the mint to be 
poured into the channels of trade, showed 
the immediate returns of well-directed labor 
and wisely-invested capital. 


half a mile distant, where fifty children 
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| were conning their lessons. 


The solid and lasting _re- | 
sults, the building ‘up of character, the | 
| ship, one operates the telegraph, and an- 
| other runs an engine; one is a railroad 


An hour later | 
I stepped into a public school-house not | 
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What does the 
school yield,.I asked myself, on the invest- 
ment of money by the state? The returns 
of the mine were made mostly in solid bul- 
lion; the school returns were all far in the 
unknown future. 

I go out into the streets of the great com- 
mercial centre of our country. I hear 


the stir of busimess. I see~ the 
steamships, plying like gigantic shuttles to 


between the New World and the Old. I see 
the smoke of manufactories where skillful 
artisans are constructing the marvélous pro- 
ductions of inventive genius. The banks 
are open; keen capitalists are on ’Change; 


qualities they demand in the teacher are in | and the full tide of humanity is pulsating 


Firmness is | 
needed, also kindness, and absolute self- | results of business are solid and tangible. 


‘‘ Let your yea be yea, and your | I step into the New York Normal College, 


through every artery of the town. The 


where a thousand young women are fitting 
for the profession of teaching, and if asked 
for the tangible results of the educational 
investment, the evidences are not at hand. 
But when I pause to consider that intelli- 
gence is the motive power of trade; that the 


of skilled labor; that the steamship is navi- 


| gated by means of science, and built as a 
| triumph of art; that science surveyed the 


railroad lines, and that skill runs the trains 


| freighted with the products of industry and 
| art; then I begin to perceive some connec- 
HE true teacher must have the faith of | 
In the limited horizon of the | 
school-room the teacher can dimly see only | 


tion between educational forces and the 
material results of civilization. 

Looking into the near future, I see the 
aisles of the school-room widen into the 
broad streets of the city. The boys are 
business men. One commands the’ steam- 


director, and another rides over the road to 


| take his seat in the Senate of the United 


States. One works a gold mine, another an 


is a farmer in the west, another a manufac- 


| turer in the east; one is a merchant, another 
| a mechanic, and a third an inventor. 


The 
girls have become women. Some preside 
some are writers, some are artists, and 
others are skilled in household work. I 
realize that the life of a nation is made of 
mothers that guard the homes, the men who 
drive the plow, build the ships, run the 
mills, work the mines, construct machinery, 
print the papers, shoulder the musket, and 
cast the ballots; and it is for all these that 
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the public schools have done and are now 
doing their beneficial work. 

When I ponder over the far-reaching in- 
fluence of the teacher and the school, I 
comprehend, in some measure, the relation 
to our national well-being of our American 
system of free public schools—the best, not- 
withstanding its defects and short-comings, 
that the world has ever known. It is the 
duty of every teacher to strive, with all his 
heart and with all his soul and with all his 
might, to perfect a system of education 
which shall train a race of men and women 
in the next generation, which shall inherit, 
with the boundless resources of our favored 
land, something of the energy, enterprise, 
talent and character of the sturdy pioneers 
who settled and subdued the wilderness, in 
addition to the refining influences of a 
higher culture and a broader knowledge. 

Pacific School Fournal. 
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PHENOMENA OF PLANT-LIFE: NO. III. 


BY LEO H. GRINDON. 


HE development of the leaves of plants, 


is the happiest sight of spring. Flowers 
are rarely plentiful enough to give expres- 
sion to more than a very limited space at 
once, and athough many living creatures, 
birds especially, make their renewed appear- 
ance at this season, it is never with such 
power and with such continuousness of effect. 
That which is true of the little, is always, in 
that circumstance, representatively true of 
the large ; and thus, what becomes so obvious 
after a moment’s thought in respect to the 
spring verdure of our own country, is true 
in an extended sense of the whole world, at 
least of everypart of it which produces con- 


spicuous vegetation ;—i¢ is the green part of | 


plants that gives expression to the landscape. 
Of course there are the grand physiognomi- 
cal features, the mountains, rivers, water- 
falls, and so forth; but the living beauty and 
appeal of the landscape, come of the par- 
ticular kind of verdure that may pertain to 
it; in England meadows and pastures, green 
all the year round—in northern Europe in- 
numerable pine and fir trees—along the 
shores of the Mediterranean, vast numbers 
of the plants belonging to the great race 
which includes rosemary and lavender—in 
Central America strange and uncouth forms 
of cactus—at the Cape of Good Hope, 
heaths and evergreens almost countless. In 
no degree surprising, then, is it to find a 
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special season so beautifully characterized ; 
the idea that gives lineaments to the whole 
world is that which operates to make our 
April and May so sweet and refreshing. 
There is considerable difference in the 
period at which the leaves of trees and plants 
unfold. So considerable is it that almanacs 
have frequently been constructed in which 
the succession of days has been denoted by 
the citation of the trees which on the days 
indicated, or thereabouts, expand their buds, 
and unfold their leaves. Such an almanac 
can never be made a universal one, because 
differences of latitude, and diversities of cli- 
mate even in the same latitude, materially 
affect the time of commencement. But the 
sequence is always the same, or pretty nearly 
so, reminding us of what is observable in the 
sky. The stars, by other persons, are from 
no point of.view, that is at all distant from 
our own, seen in: exactly the same places 
that we see them; their places re/atively to 
one another are, nevertheless, always identi- 
cal. In one part of England a tree may 
open its leaves by the rst of March, and an- 
other, alongside of it, not till April1. Ina 
different part the first-named tree may be 
a month later, and then the second will be 
a month later, likewise. One of the very 
earliest to expand its foliage, is the balsam- 
poplar. The buds of this are covered with 
aromatic resin, so that with the evolution of 
the yellow tips, the air becomes loaded with 
fragrance, and very delightful is it to per- 
ceive the presence of the tree when going 
along quietly after dark, by the richness ot 
the odor that presently meets our nostrils. 
The foliage, when it first comes out, is re- 
markable for its yellowness. This tint is 
so far from uritommon, that it may be re- 
garded as the normal and characteristic 
color of very young foliage, and of such as 
has not been exposed to the full influence of 
the solar light; in the balsam-poplar, how- 
ever, it is specially noticeable. After a few 
days, when the warmth and brightness of the 
sun’s rays have made themselves felt, the 
leaves acquire the ordinary green hue. The 
influence of light in thus giving color to 
vegetable matter, is one of the most striking 
and beautiful operations that we can witness 
in surveying nature. Let any fruit be half 
concealed by thick foliage, and it remains 
pale. If a stone lie upon the lawn, or any- 
where conceal the grass, on removing it the 
space that was covered is found to be desti- 
tute of true green. In a few days, however, 
all is changed ; the sun, like a great magi- 
cian, touches what was so pallid with his 
beams of enchantment, and rich and glorious 
hues are almost immediately called forth. 
P 
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Everywhere, in the natural, no less than in | 
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fan. By this disposition of the parts, the 


the moral world, Light is the great life- | strong ribs are all thrown to the outside, 


bringer. Without it, there is no permanent | 
and deep-lying beauty. Well may all na- 
tions, in all ages, have called wisdom by the 
name of Light, error and ignorance by the 
name of Darkness, and transferred the names 
of Light and Brightness to- whatever is 
happy and holy. 

After the balsam-poplar, and almost as 
soon—sometimes, perhaps, contemporane- 
ously—come out the sycamore and the horse- 
chestnut. In all these early trees there is, 
however, a very noticeable difference in 
promptitude ; that js to say, some individ- 
uals are many days earlier than others, so 
that in the same hedgerow or plantation, 
while many are only preparing, here and 
there one will be seen in long advance. 
The buds of the sycamore are shaped like 
almonds, and externally pink ; the leaves 
which they enclose are folded up like a 
lady’s fan, and gradually flatten out, though 
it is several weeks before they become fully 
developed. Contrariwise, those of the horse- 
chestnut are the color of mahogany, and 
instead of being smooth and downy, are 
coated with viscid matter, the purpose of 
which appears to be further protection of 
the contents from the cold of winter. Here, 


again, the young leaves are folded up like a 


lady’s fan; every fold straight and sym- 
metrical, while in the centre is the rudiment 
of that noble cluster of flowers, which, by- 
and-by, is to help to light up this magnifi- 
cent tree as if with an ancient alabaster 
lamp. Often, when I have been peering 
into these buds, with their simple and beau- 
tiful prophecy, have I thought what a pretty 
likeness they present to the’ opening heart 
and soul of a child! First come forth the 
little green and innocent thoughts and ex- 
pressions that excite a smile and invite a 
kiss. Presently, when we scarcely expect, 
we hear some old-fashioned and quaint re- 
mark that shows what a marvellous power is 
at work in that little brain, and that beauti- 
fully prefigures and pre-signifies the glory of 
the intellect that will in due time be dis- 
played to view. Look next at that hand- 
some white-beam, covered with buds that, 
except near towns, are whiter than those of 
any other native plant. We do not call it 
white-beam “ce, simply ‘‘ white-beam,’ 
since ‘‘beam”’ is an old word signifying 
~tree, as illustrated dso in the name of the 
horn-beam. The whiteness is given by 
abundant fine cottony down upon the under 


surface, the latter being the only one ex- | 
| and irregular lines, so exactly simulating 


posed to view. Here, again, the primitive 
condition of the leaf is that of the lady’s 
° 


| always 


and the delicate tissues are protected within. 
There is work for an entire spring, with 
those who are curious in nature’s mysteries, 
with the various methods in which leaves 
are folded before they expand. They are 
plainly seen by cutting the bud 
crossways.with a sharp-edged knife. Some- 
times, instead of being doubled up fan-wise, 
the leaf is rolled up like a scroll of paper— 
a plan varied by beginning from the edges, 
or beginning from the centre. Sometimes 
the leaf is rolled from the apex downwards 
and inwards; and sometimes it is doubled 
up in a curious way that can be compared 
only to a succession of saddles, placed one 
upon the other, and with an opposite set 
similarly packed together. And these pe- 
culiarities are peculiar to their own races, so 
that a single one will declare to the ex- 
perienced eye almost as much as the fully- 
formed leaf. Cherry and plum trees may 
thus be distinguished from one another, be- 
fore there is a speck of either green or white 
on their dark-hued boughs. 

The trees that come out next are the 
beech, the alder, and the lime. The buds 
of the beech resemble long brown thorns. 
If we open one of them carefully, the rudi- 
mentary leaves may be distinctly seen,— 
every leaf folded fan-wise, and completely 
covered with straight white hairs, that seem 
atoms of the finest silk. ‘The bf®wn sheaths 
that cover them up are also exceedingly 
delicate ; the sheaths that lie next the leaves 
are pink, and when the foliage is pretty 
well opened, present a charming contrast 
of colors. The silky hairs also remain for 
a long time, so that new beech leaves may 
be identified by their presence, especially 
as a large portion form a kind of fringe to 
the leaf, after the manner of the eyelashes 
along the eyelid. The fair green emerald 
light of a young wood is without parallel. 
No place is more lovely in spring,—that is, 
as soon as the leaves are tolerably out; the 
ground is always dry, and the grasses are 
usually of slender kinds, quite different from 
those of the meadows. It is the beech that 
is so celebrated by the poets, as the tree 
suited for carving letters and names upon. 
The smooth bark adapts it for this purpose, 
better than that of any other tree; and not 
only for human and veritable writing or 
carving, but for a very beautiful imitative 
writing, produced by a minute plant of the 
lichen kind, called Opegrapha. ‘This Kittle 
plant presents itself in the shape of dark 


Hebrew or Arabic characters, that we might 
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almost fancy them to have been inscribed 
by some mortal penman. Where, among 
the works and inventions of man,—his in- 
genious devices and clever adaptations,— 
shall we find something in which nature 
has not anticipated him? Nature, fresh 
from the hand of God, is the storehouse at 
once of all grand and beautiful ideas; and 
the Fine-Arts Exhibition, deforehand, of 
everything that human skill contrives. 
After these come the oak and the ash, the 
former with innumerable buds of an amber- 
brown, and by no means remarkably large ; 
the other, with buds of a sooty-black color, 
and found chiefly towards the extremities 
of the twigs. The ash is one of the late 
risers; seldom green all over until June, 
and hence, along with the mulberry, and 
some other trees that are very slow, made 
by the ancients the emblem of prudence. 
When they come in leaf, all danger of late 
spring frosts is considered to be gone by, 
and the tree is safe from damage. In look- 
ing for the buds of the ash, we cannot fail 
to be struck (in most of the trees) with the 
very odd appearance of the flowers. These, 
while young, resemble clusters of ripe 


blackberries; afterwards they open out into 
branching sprays of a peculiar blackish-olive 
In structure they are the simplest 


color. 
known to occur among trees. The stamens 
and the pistil (the parts which produce the 
seed), that in other plants are protected so 
carefully, here are left without any defence 
whatever; yet the tree never fails to be cov- 
ered plentifully with ripe seed, as though 
independent of all asperities of weather, 
and with power to triumph over every hin- 
drance and deficiency. These exceptions to 
the usual order of things in nature, form 
one of its most striking characteristics, and 
are more wonderful, it appears to me, as an 
illustration of the Divine wisdom, than even 
the method and symmetry with which they 
stand in such powerful contrast. They 
show, as it were, with such a grand inde- 
pendence, so self-containedly, that Infinite 
Wisdom, though it has chosen to construct 
the great mass of nature according to a 
given plan, is yet quite as much at home 
with plans and arrangements quite the op- 
posite; and that what we suppose to be 
the necessities and positive requirements of 
things are the necessities only of the indi- 
viduals in which’ we behold them. Step a 
little further, and some ofher thing dis- 
penses with them, and yet flourishes, and is 
as grand and comely in default as if in pos- 
session; and that which we fancied to be 
the law, is shown to be only one of the ways 
in which a higher and greater law, that we 


LEAVES. 
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cannot reach to, is effectuated. The ap- 
parent inconsistencies of nature all meet 
under some higher synthesis of order which 
include’ both the common and usual thing, 
and that which, to our dim eyesight, seems 
the exception or the contravention. 

The leaves of herbaceous plants make 
their appearance according to a similarly 
definite sequence. We do not notice them 
because they are so near the surface of the 
ground, whereas the branches of the trees 
are elevated high in air. Sweet is the 
spectacle on a warm afternoon in April, 
when we wander down by some trotting 
burn, where early primroses, daffodils, and 
anemones mix their fantasy; where the first 
violets seem blue eyes, and the lustrous 
coltsfoot glows in rays of yellow gold ;— 
sweet is it to note the little leaves of a 
thousand summer-plants that, not behind 
time, for it is their nature to take their 
turn, but that in all promptitude are creep- 
ing out of the soil, spreading like green 
lace among the taller ones, and making 
green stars that have buds for the living 
centre. The colors, too,.are as varied as 
those of the leaves of trees, and usually 
more lucid. While in this young state, the 
leaves of herbaceous plants often supply re- 
markably good illustrations of some parts of 
the internal structure. The tissues are open 
and succulent; the general substance is 
more transparent than later on, and the 
skin allows of our seeing those delicate little 
openings, called ‘‘ stomates,’’ through which 
moisture is transfused, and communication 
maintained with the atmosphere. 

Leaves, in their composition, are three- 
fold. First, there is a skeleton, composed of 
fibres of woody matter, with sap and air- 
vessels running alongside; the interstices 
of the skeleton or general framework are 
filled up with green pulp, formed of innum- 
erable cells containing fluid; and over the 
whole, on both sides of the leaf, is spread 
a transparent skin, that serves to protect 
the tender subjacent parts. In itself, the 
substance of the leaf is colorless. The de- 
licious and varied greens, the deep-hued 
spots, the variegations, the bands, linesfvand 
so forth, of different hues that it presents, 
come wholly of the sap contained in the 
cells, which assumes one color or another 
when the sun shines upon it, according to 
the matter secreted in it, by the vital 
economy of the plant. The same is true of 
the petals of flowers. The tissue itself, is 
totally devoid of color. The blue, scarlet, 
and yellow, come of the deposit in the re- 
spective cells of fluid, competent to acquire 
those tints when acted upon by the solar 
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ray. How some cells should have power 
to secrete fluid that shall take a definite 
color, and no other, is one of those mys- 
teries which at present seem quite’ beyond 
our ken. The day may come when it will 
be known. 

Happily, indeed, nature is full of such 
enigmas. They allure us onwards, for to 
the true student of nature, a mystery is 
something to be unriddled, just as to the 
true worker a “difficulty ’’ is something that 
has to be surmounted. It is well that we 
are surrounded by things seemingly inscrut- 
able. Enterprise and imagination are alike 
invigorated by them. The amount of our 
consciousness of the unfathomed, is a cap- 
ital test of our condition, for if we cease to 
feel the weight of mystery, we are ceasing 
to improve. To be satisfied with things as 
they seem to be, and to have no care or 
curiosity as to their nature and significance, 
is to be stranded like a ship upon the shore 
Life is active in our own souls in precisely 
the degree that we hear it uttering itself in 
a thousand languages outside. 


——— > - — 


THE MODERN SCHOOLMASTER. 


BY PROF. DAVID SWING. 


Wherefore the law was our schoolmaster to bring us unto 
Christ that we might be justified by faith.—Gal. iii. 24 

T must be estimated as high praise of the 

teacher that the law of virtue and charity 
which led the Hebrew world forward was like 
a schoolmaster rather than like a king ora 
general or a lawyer oran artist. The child- 
leader (paidagon) must have stood in close 
relations in that far-away time to the public 
intelligence and morals and welfare, if the 
imagination of Paul could find in him an em- 
blem of that leadership which held the faces 
of many toward the sky which was at last to 
redden with the coming of Christ. At least 
the appearance of the schoolmaster among 
the pictures in the sacred collection will 
warrant us in asking, ‘‘ Who he was and is, 
or should be.’’ 

In seeking the answers to these questions 
we shall find that this character or officer is 
greater in our age than he was in any former 
period ; but we shall also find that he does 
not yet realize the greatness of his pursuit, 
and like all other toilers in high tasks falls 
short of filling his place in the world. 


The teacher seeking the history of his | 


career must look afar off upon dripping 
springs rather than upon a sea or a river, 
and must rest content in the universal fact 
that all goodness has come, not by a sudden 
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impulse, but by the long processes of evolu- 
tion. He will not have read long amid old 
annals before he will have learned that his 
office has advanced with steps as rapid and 
proud as those of any or all of the com- 
panion professions. All the moral and in- 
tellectual pursuits are of equal age—law, 
medicine, theology, art, science, and school- 
teaching, having all been present in all 
parts of the historic period. 

All passed through a common experience. 
As one biography would be an adequate 
sketch of a hundred men, and, names being 
changed, would be the life of Angelo or 
Shakespeare or Watt or Franklin or Lincoln, 
so one history of any one great pursuit will 
tell us along what path all the other pursuits 
journeyed. Each new epoch has brought 
not only new honors to writer and lawyer 
and statesman and artist, but it has quietly 
and uniformly enlarged the office of these 
leaders of the young. The schoolmaster of 
to-day is as much above the teacher of old 
Egypt or Judea or Greece as the statesmen 
of to-day surpasses in political wisdom those 
who advised the Pharaohs or Solomon or 
Pericles. 

The teacher has always been one of the 
forces that move mankind. That he has 
not been immortalized to that degree en- 
joyed by the orator or poet or actor or 
painter, does not come from the fact that 
he is less useful, but that he is less showy. 
A destructive military chieftain will gather 
up more fame in one bloody day than a 
leader of children will win in a lifetime, but 
that is because fame is awarded at the bar 
of man and not at the bar of God. No 
gift is bestowed more recklessly than fame. 
[t is often taken from soldiers and bestowed 
upon their captain ; it has often been taken 
from woman and bestowed upon man; and 
thus great forms like those of Cesar and 
Augustine and Calvin spring up out of the 
ashes of forgotten mothers and wives and 
sisters. Great honors have failed the great 
army of faithful laborers in all fields, and 
the great world has seldom paused to review 
its own acts:of injustice. We dare not 
measure a life by the fame it brings. 

SCHOOL-HOUSE INFLUENCE, 

Every nation has been modified by its 
schools, and where the school-house was 
rare or limited there national life has been 
languid. The Egyptian teachers were few, 
and were limited by the equally depressing 
truth that they could teach only religion, and 
it a mass of superstitions. The Egyptian 
teachers were all priests. They did not 
touch the common good of the multitude 
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and it did not lead the minority to any | 


great results—they simply taught to a few 
the best ideas the times possessed. Caste 
prevailed, and only a few dared eat of the 
tree of knowledge. Plato said that many 
Egyptians could read, but other ancient 
writers deny this, and limit education to the 
highest class, and their limited education to 
only national and priestly ideas. Music 
was thought hurtful and physical culture 
useless; and yet under all these limitations 
the schools of old Egypt were more valuable 
and powerful than its throne and army. 
Judea and Greece were pupils of that old 
nation—graduates from Memphis and Heli- 
opolis. 

The Greek schoolmaster was an advance 
over his predecessors in the educational 
affairs of either Memphis or Jerusalem. 
From many causes, known and unknown, 
Greece revedled from the first years of her 
history an intellectual and zsthetic bias. It 
is amazing that her Homer came with the 
attributes of the whole human race. The 
Egyptians made only Egyptian literature, 
the Persians, Persian books; but the first 
Greek writer and the last one, and all be- 
tween those extremes, wrote poems and 
orations and dramas and philosophies for 
mankind. When such a land advanced 
sufficiently to establish any schools for the 
children, these schools were broader than 
the world had previously enjoyed. And 
yet at last that land which gave name to the 
pedagogue confined the master to teaching 
hardships to the young, rather than a wide 
information and high moral sense. Only a 
few persons enjoyed that higher training 
which made great thinkers or great poets— 
the children in general having been taught 
some elementary branches, and then much 
about endurance and cunning and bondage 
to their country ; and thus a Greek boy or 
girl became wonderfully able to go barefoot 
all winter, and to do without food, and to 
place fame and country before home or 
father or mother. The Greek school was 
thus narrower than Homer or Herodotus, 
and as cruel as a modern workhouse in very 
many particulars. 

In Rome the schoolmaster declined, and 
was generallya slave, doing what was thought 
a menial service. The best early instruc- 
tion, therefore, came from the parents of 
the children, each home being to some slight 
degree a school-room, where reading and 
writing and arithmetic composed the com- 
mon course of study. And as Rome was 
practical, and ambitious, and military, the 
sons of the rich took the direction of office 
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or war, while the sens of the poor took the 
final direction of criminal and rabble. 

In those centuries called Christian, be- 
cause without taking the character or teach- 
ings of the Palestine leader they had covered 
up their depravity with his name, the school- 
master disappeared almost wholly, to make 
room for the lessons of the priest. It be- 
came dangerous to the soul to touch a Greek 
volume or to pore over pagan science, and 
hence the information of about a thousand 
years was manufactured in the heads of the 
fathers, and he was a scholar and philoso- 
pher who was familiar with the lives of the 
saints, lives remarkable partly in never hav- 
ing been lived. 

It would be a pleasant, but long inquiry, 
should we attempt to mark the gradual de- 
velopment of the modern teacher in the pub- 
lic schools; but the details are too numerous 
to be even catalogued. It is enough and 
happiness enough to say that a great change 
has come over the face of civilization. When 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
awakened the human intellect, they aroused 
it upon all sides. 

First, democracy came toexalt man. Then 
came the second truth, that man is not great 
by nature, but by means of education. 
Kings, and queens, and generals and gold- 
holders, were declared less great than those 
mighty in intellect. Thus out of the cruci- 
ble of modern logic came education—that 
purest gold of all times; and out of this 
moral discovery has come the schoolmaster 
of modern nations. 


MANHOOD, BROAD AND FREE. 


This new ‘‘child-leader’’ sees before him 
a measureless course of study. He is not 
called upon to fashion soul into an Egyptian, 
or into a Hebrew, or into a Spartan ascetic, 
or into a fanatic of the dark ages; but he is 
permitted to attempt to form a manhood, 
broad and free. All the limitations of the 
past are swept away, and to reading, and 
writing, and mathematics, are added much 
of literature, much of language, music, zs- 
thetics, and common morals. The period 
of free instruction sweeps over more time, 
and in any of the years between six and 
twenty-one any child in many of the States 
of this Nation can attend a school free of 
cost. Thus the greater course of study, the 
extended time, and the increased multitude 
of scholars, have combined to make the 
schoolmaster of our century a new form of 
moral power. Were he as noisy as a poli- 
tician, or as visible as an orator, or as charm- 
ing as an artist in a studio, the public would 
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hasten to crown with laurels at least all those | 
| are compelled to admit that our system par- 


great in this calling; but they live and die 


in a world where those who lay the mighty | 


foundations of a cathedral are fdrgotten, 
compared with those who carve its columns 
or design its colored glass. This want of 


(June, 
more numerous than those of Greece, we 


tially fails of usefulness because it is not suf- 
ficently ethical and moral. ‘‘A little learn- 


| ing is a dangerous thing,’’ particularly when 


fame is of little moment, for nations and in- | 


dividuals live upon greatness and goodness, 
and not upon the feast spread by any form 
of applause. 
an extended hand which divinely leads the 
mind upward, and the fact is of more worth 
to the world than the glory of the fact. 


NOT SUFFICIENTLY APPRECIATED. 


Having painted this picture in such bright 
colors, it remains to confess that neither the 
State nor the Church nor the public appre- 
ciates the school-house nor the teacher, man 
or woman, at the desk. In power the teacher 
transcends the preacher, and the editor, and 
the lawyer and physician combined, for he 
influences more minds, and in their most 
sensitive age ; and yet there are noble women 
now petitioning the Legislature to add les- 
sons in temperance and all morals to the 
daily pages of instruction, and fo demand 
that the teachers themselves be not blind 
leaders of the blind, but be minds full of all 
forms of moral light. What rare leaders 
had those young persons who gathered 
around Pestalozzi, or Thomas Arnold, or 
James A. Garfield—men whose pure and 
ardent souls beat upon the young hearts like 
a spring wind from the south! Such is the 
relation of the schoolmaster to society that 
each Legislature and each Congress should 
hasten to ask how such dealers in destiny 
can become clothed with still greater intel- 
lectual and moral power. Forbidden to 
support a church or to teach any special sec- 
tarian religion, the State possesses a grand 
field in temperance and all ethics, and will 
never do its duty until it makes prominent 
these elements of education. Here isa large 
defect in the public instruction: it should 
accept only teachers who can teach and 
practice the higher laws of life. These 
teachers having been ordered, the money 
sunk in political gambling and fraudulent 
railway grants should be poured into the 
salaries and rooms of the teachers, for every 
good schoolmaster is an element of national 
success—every political schemer an element 
of national ruin. ‘The noblest men and the 
noblest women should be called to this task. 


HIGHEST VALUE OF EDUCATION. 


The modern schoolmaster is | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





that little may confer the cunning of a fox 
rather than the nobleness of a man. 

The greatest value in any education—that 
found in the common school or in the lofty 
college—reposes in that color of soul with 
which it stains those who drink at its foun- 
tain. In this fact lies the worth of the six 
years in the academic and college ‘studies. 
The stores of information acquired in those 
days, and months, and seasons, are less im- 
portant than the taste for intellectual and 
emotional pursuits which is developed in the 
spirit in that long time—time taken out of 
the morning of existence, when all the 
months are decked with the romance of 
June. The true sons of colleges, those who 
have faithfully mastered its course as it has 
wound along amid the scenes of science and 
groves of philosophy, and over the poetic 
mountains, never join in the worship of 
money, nor favor the dominion of vice; but 
ever afterward they love the works of mind 
and taste, and some mental path they will 
follow although no gold may sparkle under 
foot. Having for many years lived in the 
presence of beings of great mental stature, 
from Homer to Geethe, from Aristotle to 
Locke and Reid and Victor Cousin, they 
can never afterward wash from their souls 
this rich coloring. Go where they may, 
they are intellectual, loving beings, singing 
some verse from Virgil, or haunted by the 
grander literature of Germany or England. 
In such spiritual revolution and reformation 
lies the deep meaning of all those colleges 
whose names, whispered to their old alumni, 
will start a sudden tear. 


WHAT MIGHT BE. 

It cannot be doubted that the common 
school-house and schoolmaster might, in the 
unmeasured wealth and judgment, and by 
the unrivaled studies of our era, be made to 
influence deeply the myriads of young minds, 
so deeply and so well, that the age of twenty 
would find many of them looking up toward 
the pure heavens rather than down into the 
gutters of earth. 

As in the Mosaic period there lay before 
the Hebrew race a dream of emancipation, 
when something higher would come—some 
person toward whom all law and ceremony 
were pointing—and as in Palestine there 


Standing in an era of general and free | finally sprang up an incarnate destiny toward 
education, where the studies are better and | which the law, in its justice and rites, had 
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long been leading the children of Judah ; so 
now history repeats itself, and we children 
of a new epoch find our hearts, though 
saddened by many failures, full still. of 
the dream of spiritual liberty ; and turning 
from the figurative, we ask the literal school- 
master to help lead the millions of little 
ones toward an emancipation and regenera- 
tion akin to that which painted the land- 
scape around the Jesus of Nazareth. The 
religious teacher aids, and can still more aid 
the secular master; and these are the true 
leaders of the multitude toward a better 
future. One can imagine a coming period 
when the coming breadth and dignity of the 
church shall be so aided by the breadth and 
dignity of the educational system that at 
last the coarseness and wickedness of the 
governments, general and local, and the de- 
pravity of the people, shall be swept away by 
the new multitude that shall come forth 
with their intellects enlarged in the years of 
study, and with their hearts colored through 
and through with a pure taste, and with the 
morals of the Son of man and God. To 
this one hope nation and city should offer 
their money, their labor, and their love. 


——$$ 


HIS INCIDENTAL WORK. 


BY PROF. J. C. GWYNN. 


HE work here to be considered is inci- 

dental as to time and place, rather than 
to importance. The first proposition to be 
mentioned under this head is, The teacher 
should have a care in regard to the health 
of pupils. Children, in their ignorance of 
the laws of health, and of the effect that 
must follow certain causes, do many things 
which tell upon their natures for evil in after- 
life. He should impress the children not 
only with the importance of present self- 
preservation, but he should also inculcate 
such principles of right living as will enable 
the individual to shun the evils arising from 
the violation of physical laws. The laws, 
upon obedience to which depend the happi- 
ness of men in life, are simple enough for 
very young persons to comprehend. You 
will not think the importance of this work 
over-estimated if you consider the vast 
amount of misery spread throughout the 
land by its neglect. How. many persons 
there are who would call their former teacher 
blessed, if, instead of the problems of alge- 
bra and geometry, he had taught them to 
yield obedience to some of the simple laws 
of health. What is life without health? 


HIS INCIDENTAL WORK. 
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Remember, teachers, that as you start the 
youth of the country upon the road through 
life, they have a right to demand that you 
direct them in that way which will lead 
them to the most happiness. The opinion 
seems to be growing that to speak of happi- 
ness as attainable in this life, is but mockery. 
But let the world know that the nearest ap- 
proach to it is through obedience to the 
laws of nature respecting our bodies. Good 
health is a boon too valuable to be com- 
pared to any other earthly treasure. The 
man of wealth would give his last dollar for 
it. The scholar would be willing to give up 
his learning if that would purchase health. 
Then, what reason can be offered for not 
giving attention to this most vital principle 
of education? Can it be said there is not 
time? What can a pupil accomplish with- 
out good health? Every one knows from ex- 
perience, and from his knowledge of how the 
mind sympathizes with the body in its suffer- 
ing, that a person enduring bodily pain, can 
accomplish very little mental labor. There- 
fore, in order to secure great mental results, 
it is necessary to take care of the body. 
Those persons are educated who have been 
taught what they are bodily, how they are 
to use the different parts of their bodies so 
as not to abuse them, and how to take hold 
of the outside world and use it for their 
purposes. 

Above everything else, let the pupils be 
taught to respect their bodies; not to take 
them into unworthy places; to give them 
sunshine, pure air, and judicious exercise ; 
to be conscientious about what they put 
down their throats ;. to let them be on inti- 
mate terms with friction, soap and water ; 
and especially not to render them ridiculous 
by their way of dressing. Let them be 
taught to recognize the dignity of the body; 
to hold it erect when awake, and to let it lie 
out straight when asleep; not to let it go 
through the world with little mincing steps, 
or great gawky strides. Let them respect 
its shoulders, and not go bent as though the 
whole world were upon them. Let them 
respect its back and its fair proportions gen- 
erally, and straightway shall stoops and 
wriggles and Grecian bends be unknown 
forever. Let them be taught not to nurse 
and pet the body to death, nor to dose it 
with stuffs. Finally, let them be taught 
not to turn the body into a wine cask, or a 
chimney, and have it warranted never to 
smoke. 

The body is the temple of the soul—the 
habitation of the mind; and with a body 
diseased or deformed, there must be, as a 
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result, a mind dwarfed, hampered and im- 
perfectly developed. With such facts kept 
before the children, and urged upon them 
with one-half the earnestness with which 
some teachers strive to impress things of 
much less importance, a most happy result 
would be reached. 

Ministers and Sabbath-school teachers 
spend much time in telling men how to at- 
tain happiness in the future life. This is 
right. But would it not be well to show 


men how happiness may be gained in the | 


present life? The tendency is to look upon 
afflictions as things which must come, and 
the stereotyped form of consolation is ‘‘Poor 
man, God has laid His afflicting hand 
heavily upon *him’’—while, in most cases, 
it should be, ‘‘ Foolish man, thou hast 
brought affliction upon thyself.’’ 

The teacher should so order his own life 
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fore, to be a most influential agency exerted 
upon the mind. 

The actions of a person who exhibits a 
taste for the beautiful, are marked by a 
pleasing refinement; those of a person in 
whom this taste is wanting, are character- 
ized by a coarseness that is uninviting. In 
order to develop this part of his nature, it is 
not necessary that the child should have the 
opportunity always to look upon costly paint- 
ings or beautiful landscapes. So profusely 
are the objects of interest strewn around, 
that if his attention be frequently directed to 
them, a spirit of observation will be awak- 
ened ; and very soon the flower that grew un- 
noticed by his path, the oak that was noth- 
ing but a tree, the clouds that came and 


| went with no message—all will become si- 
| lent teachers, pointing him onward to all 


and work that the pupils may be impressed | 
with the importance he attaches to these | 


things. But if he tell them of the virtues 


of pure air and of the evil effects of foul air | 


upon the system, and, at the same time, 


keep his school room tightly closed, his ef- | 


fort will fail. 

In the next place we say ‘‘ Principles of 
morality should be taught.’’ 
worthy of study and mnitation are constantly 
met in many books used in the schools. The 


Characters | 


noble traits of these should be held before | 


the pupils as examples to be followed by 
them. A desire once awakened in 
mind of a child to read about the great and 
good of the past, is a sure passport to a use- 
ful life. With this desire to read will come 
a longing to do something, and to be some- 
thing. A youth with such aspirations is 
safe. He who fails to use this means of in- 


struction, fails to discharge a great obliga- | 


| matter of object teaching, and said: 
the | 





tion; great because his opportunity is so | 
| experience of a naturalist.”’ 


favorable ; great because the destiny of hu- 
; y 

man ‘beings may depend upon its use or ne- 
glect. To make this instruction more ef- 


fective, attention should be directed to the | 
| them to do so?”’ 


lives of individuals known to the children, 
that they may see, in the strongest light, 
the baseness of certain kinds of conduct, 
and the nobleness of others. Teach the 
children to cultivate a taste for the beauti- 
ful, especially the beautiful in nature. 
seldom is there an attempt to awaken admi- 


that is good and noble, and leading him by 
their sweet lessons to adore Him from whom 
all these objects come. 


one eter ae 


AN OBJECT LESSON EXPERIENCE. 


BY M. L. SHERMAN. 


Wise went to a friend who was a natur- 
alist as well as a scholastic gentleman. She 
told him of her contemplated reform in the 
“ec I 
am going to have less blackboard, and more 
of eyes, and ears, and fingers. 1 came to 
ask you to help me to material for the les- 
sons. You are a botanist and zodlogist.’’ 

‘‘T thought your aim was not acquire- 
ment, but a training of the faculties for ac- 
quiring.’’ 

**But I shall need books on natural 
science for reference, or, what is better, the 


7 the close of the winter term, Miss 
A 


‘*You wish to teach children to use their 
senses by means of books ?—Are you about 
to use a ‘pony’ when you will not allow 


‘¢T am afraid I must give up my idea,”’ 


| said Miss Wise; ‘‘ I have used other people’s 


How | 


senses, through books, always, and fear 
that, without books, I cannot see or hear, 
and shall fail in interesting children suff- 


| ciently to keep their senses awake.”’ 


ration for purity bya reference to the beauty | 


of nature ! 
grand object of education is to elevate man- 
kind ; to make good citizens. The prevail- 
ing characteristic of nature is beauty, and 


Let it be remembered that the | 
| assist. 


‘*Children are interested in what they 
can do alone, more than in what they merely 
If you are interested in_ things 


| which they cannot discover by means of 


the prevailing characteristic of humanity isa | 


love of the beautiful. Beauty ought, there- 


their senses alone, they are of course dis- 
couraged. You are looking in the right di- 
rection. Go on, but do not take aids,— 
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not even a microscope, till you have trained 
the naked eye.’’ 

Miss Wise looked discouraged, and said : 
‘« | wanted to take the children out of doors, 
and teach them to read nature; but I do 
not know how, nor what beginning to make.’’ 

‘« Let me examine you,’’ said the profes- 
for, smiling; ‘‘ Can you tell the familiar 
names of our common birds when you hear 
them sing ?”’ 

“¢ No, sir.”’ 

‘‘ Here are several kinds of grasses that 
grow about here ; can you tell which grows 
on low, and which on high land ?”’ 

‘* No, sir.’’ 

‘¢ Here are different kinds of earth—loam, 
clay’’— 

Miss Wise burst into a merry laugh. 

‘* But, you see, all my life I have been a 
girl—have seen nature with a girl’s eyes. 
Dirt was a thing that I must not get on my 
apron ; tall grass, a thing that would soil 
my skirts; the woods, a place for picnics.’’ 

“*T see, I see!’’ exclaimed the professor, 
echoing her laugh ; ‘‘I grant you mercy to 
this extent. You may use my books to 
exorcise the girl out of nature—only for 
that. If you ever had or ever could have 


the privilege of being a ten-year-old boy, I 
should not let you have a book: 


But, Miss 
Wise, you will have a score of boys as well 
as a score of girls; make them whet your 
senses as well as each other’s senses. If you 
manage rightly, they will suggest to you 
more than my books will.’’ 

‘* But the girls ’’— 

‘*¢« There is no reason why a boy’s faculties 
should go to sleep in the house, or a girl’s 
become benumbed out of doors. Remem- 
ber, it is the faculties, the senses, that you 
are waking up. You are not acquiring a 
mass of knowledge.’’ 

‘*'Thank you. What you have said gives 
me a definite though general idea of my 
plan for object lessons for next term.’’ 

Miss Wise bade the professor a good after- 
noon, and was leaving his study when he 
recalled her, to say: 

** Do not throw away your blackboard ; 
it can be used on object lessons for other 
matter than columns of parts and qualities.”’ 

When the spring term opened, the pri- 


mary department was still mixed, having in | 
it boys and girls from five to twelve years of 


age. ‘The timé allotted to object lessons was 
at first spent in showing the children how 
little they used their senses, by questioning 
them about things which all their lives they 
had seen, both indoors and out. The older 
girls were a little shocked when the teacher 
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introduced the subject of housekeeping ; and 
then astounded at the discovery of their own 
ignorance. Not one of them could tell 
much ¥ the process of bread-making be- 
yond * Mix some flour, and water, and 
yeast.”’ None could tell the different 
lengths of. time required to cook different 
vegetables, nor, of course, the order of pre- 
paring a common dinner; and so of the 
process of washing. The boys, who made 
a great deal of fun both of the topics and 
the ignorance of the girls, were alarmed and 
crestfallen when matters pertaining to the 
woodshed, cellar, and barn, were put before 
them. Miss Wise spent considerable time, 
not only in showing them how little they 
had used their eyes and hands, even ears 
and noses, but in impressing them with her 
idea. ‘‘I am not teaching you about farm- 
ing or housekeeping, but I am trying to put 
up telegraph wires between your ears, eyes, 
hands—all the organs of sense—and your 
brains. The wiresseem to be broken. Your 
eyes see but do not tell the brain anything. 
Your ears hear, but the brain gets no mes- 
sage. Let us put up the wires and use them. 
What you tell me in these object: lessons 
must not be found eut by questioning other 
people, nor from books, but by using your 
own five senses.’’ 

Not to shock previous notions too much, 
two subjects were chosen — ‘‘ Bread-mak- 
ing’’ for the girls, and ‘‘ Planting ’’ for the 
boys. The lessons alternated, and, from 
the wide range allowed, lasted for several 
weeks. It was wonderful how the subjects 
developed, so as to require the use of all the 
senses, and how each had something for the 
comprehension and interest of the youngest 
as well as the oldest. But fifteen minutes 
was allowed for. the lesson each day, 
and this time was used by the teacher in 
collecting the information brought—there- 
by encouraging the pupils—and in asking 
suggestive questions, to show the children 
what they did not know, and to direct their 
out-of-school investigations. 

When these subjects presented nothing 
more of interest, the condensed sum of the. 
several lessons was placed on the black- 
board—the girls’ subject first, and that of 
the boys the next day, carefully written and, 
punctuated ; and, after some directions as. 
to the use of capital letters and points, both 
were erased. ‘Then, as slate compositions 
were required, even in the primary depart- 
ment, the children were asked to write on 
either of the two subjects, as they preferred, 
anything that they knew about it, whether 
learned from their own investigations or 
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from other sources. They, having a defi- 
nite idea of what was required of them, 
wrote readily and fluently, and for the most 
part with pleasure. t 


The lessons were adapted, so far as possi- | 


ble, to “‘ times and seasons.’’ When the 
birds began to build their nests, Billy Gray, 


who had a reputation among his schoolmates | 
for little else than playing hookey, displayed | 
the greatest personal knowledge on the sub- | 


ject of birds, the locality and texture of 
nests, and the color and shape of the eggs of 
the different species. 


robs ’em,’’ was the exclamation of jealous, 
but good little boys and girls. 

Yes,” 
to ask him to rob some for me.”’ 

There was a gale of long-breathed ‘‘ ohs,’’ 
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First : Show the children the need ofusing 
their faculties. 

Second: Direct them to something to use 
their faculties upon. 

Third: Use the results of their observa- 
tion to encourage and incite them to a fur- 
ther use of their faculties. 

Miss Wise had difficulties. Miss Myschiff, 
whose constant theme (since a former minis- 
ter had, by mistake, married a teacher in- 
stead of herself) had been the general worth- 
lessness of school-ma’ams out of school, now 


| declared Miss Wise to be entirely out of 
‘*O! Miss Wise, he’d ought to, ’cause he | 


place teaching housekeeping in school—Miss 


| Wise’s explanations being wholly ignored. 


was the answer, ‘‘and I’m going | 


It would require a considerable book to 
record Miss Wise’s ‘‘Subjects’’ . and 


| ** Methods,’’ which would be useful only to 
| imitators—a class of teachers for which we 


and a funny look of shocked orthodoxy on | 


the faces of all the children except Billy’s. 


His would have served a painter whose subject | 


was ‘‘ The Birth of a Soul.’’ 
that favor-restoring speech he laid his heart 
at his teacher’s feet, and became her special 
champion and vassal. 

Miss Wise explained that she wanted to 
make a collection of birds’ 
school, one egg for each kind of bird that 
built in that region of country. 


Then and for | 


eggs for the | 


She insti- | 


tuted a society of bird-nesters, with a con- | 


stitution and by-laws, chiefly restrictive in 


character, which, among other things, ‘‘re- | 


solved 
from a nest, and that Billy Gray should be 
president of the society, with full power to 


unish by expulsion, or ‘‘ other herein-pro- | 
Pp y exp I 


vided penalty, ali unnecessary cruelty,’’ etc. 
Another boy, also given to ‘‘ hookey,”’ 
came to the front when wild flowers was the 


”’. that only one egg should be taken | 


do not care to provide. 


————_—_—--—_— 


SPRING FLOWERS. 


BY MRS. MARY BORGMAN, 


HE Spring Beauties, how bright and 

pretty they look in their pink and white 
freshness, the very essence of Spring-time. 
But we all know them. A little later, and 
lasting till June, we find another Beauty hav- 
ing many names; of them all, I think 
Quaker Lady most appropriate. But it is 
better to learn the name by whichit is known 
everywhere, viz: Houtstonia‘ccerulea. It is 


| a more fragile-looking plant than the Spring 


Beauty; but though its stems are more 


| slender and its flowers smaller, it has more 


topic, and between him and the ‘‘bird-nest- | 


ers,’’ 
summer, late and early, was poring over 
some book, bad or good, to the destruction 
of both muscle and brain power for the fu- 
ture, finding something intelligent and in- 


pale Willie Havens, who, winter and | 


teresting in the boy-tramps over field and | 
| blue or lilac-colored flower, with a yellow eye 


through wood, joined them. He lost his 
pallor and nervousness, and his contempt 


for common boys, and gained health and | 


vigor, mental and physical, 


and a respect | 


for and from his comrades that he much | 


needed, 


to say nothing of the joy of his | 


father and mother at the breaking up of his | 
| the tube widens gradually, like the Honey- 


book-worm habits. 
Biddy Malone, the universally slighted one 


among the girls, was made happy for weeks | 
| shaped. But the tube of the Houstonia spreads 


in her prominence on the berry question. 
There was no fixed manner of conducting 

these lessons. 

graphs in her plan: 


| suddenly into a border like the lilac. 
Miss Wise had three para- | 


vitality ; a little bunch will keep fresh for a 
week or more in a glass of water. 

It is four or five inches high, and about 
an inch from the ground the stem splits into 
two, and each of these branches into two 
others. The peduncles, though very long 
and slender, do not droop even when the 
flowers wither, but stand as erect as if made 
of wire. At the end of each stem is a little 


inthe centre. The calyx is very short with 
four teeth. When the corolla falls off the ca- 
lyx is left on the receptacle. ‘The corolla is 
monopetalous, with a long, slender tube 
spreading into four lobes. Corollas of this 
shape are described as salver-form. When 


suckle or Morning Glory, the corolla is said 
to be funnel-form, or bell-shaped, or trumpet- 


The sta- 
mens are included in the tube of the co- 
rolla. The filaments adhere to the tube, 
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and are covered by its epidermis, The 
pistil is a little longer, and you can see the 
ends of the stigma in the centre of corolla. 

But we can’t spend so much time on, one 
flower. May brings sucha multitude that I 
can only tell you the names of a few that 
you must look for. You know the names of 
the garden flowers, and I will tell you the 
common names of some of the wild ones 
that are to be found this month. Peach 
and Apple and Strawberry blossoms will be 
interesting to examine. You can watch the 
sepals and petals and stamens drop off, leav- 
ing only the pistil, the ovary of which gets 
larger and larger until it ripens into the full- 
grown fruit. In the Apple, the calyx does 
not fall off, but adheres to the ovary, and 
becomes a part of the fruit. 

Dogwood will puzzle you, perhaps. The 
showy m@wolucre of white leaves looks like 
petals; but they form no part of the flower. 
The small flowers are in dense clusters in the 
centre of this involucre. The clovers you 


will recognize as belonging to the same family 
as peas and beans, Leguminosae. 

Wild Geraniums, which are the true Ge- 
raniums (the garden flowers that we call by 
that name being a different genus), grow 
about two feet high, and terminate in long 
peduncles bearing a pair of flowers. 


The 
leaves are cut into five wedge-shaped divi- 
sions. and the light purple flowers are about 
half an inch long. 

The Judas tree, so called because it was 
supposed that this was the tree on which Ju- 
das hanged himself, is conspicuous with its 
small, reddish blossoms covering the leafless 
branches. It belongs to the Leguminosz. 

The Shadbush, of New England, called 
June or Serviceberry here, you probably 
know. But time would fail if I should de- 
scribe the Crowfoot, Ox-eyed-daisy, Huckle- 
berry, Sorrel, Blue-eyed-grass, Star of Beth- 
lehem, Jack-in-the-pulpit, Indian pipe, Wild 
Carrot, Snap-dragon, and many others to be 
found this month. 


METHOD OF QUESTIONING. 


Teacher. What is the name of this flower ? 

Pupil. Forget-me-not. 

T. That is the name we often give it ; but the 
real Forget-me-not is very different. This has 
several other names, as Bluets, Innocence, and 
Quaker Lady ; so you had better learn the name 
that Botanists give it. and then you will be un- 
derstood no matter where you go. This name 
is Houstonia ccerulea. The first name is after a Dr. 
Houston, who botanized on the coast of Mexico; 
and the last means blue, in reference to its color. 
Examine the stems; how high are they ? 

P. From three to five inchés. 
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T. Are they simple or branched ? 

P. Branched. 

. Where do the first branches start from ? 

P. About two or three inches from the ground. 
They l@}k as if the stem was split in two, and 
each of these splits into two more. 

T. What is the difference between these stems 
and those of the Hepatica? 

P. The stems of the Hepatica were not 
branched. There is only a single stem, with a 
flower on the end. 

T. What other difference do you notice? 

P. The Hepatica stems were roundand hairy; 
these are square and smooth. 

T. What do you see where the stem forks ? 

P. Twotiny little leaves about a quarter of an 
inch long. 

T. How long are the peduncles ? 

P. I don’t know the peduncles from the stem, 

T. It is not easy to distinguish them, but the 
peduncles have a pair of little leaves at the base, 
the same as you noticed at the base of the 
branches; they are rather longer than the 
branches. Describe the calyx? 

P. It has four teeth, and is very short. 

T. How many petals have the corollas ? 

P. They are monopetalous, but the border 
has four lobes. 

T. Does the tubular part expand gradually 
into the border like a Morning Glory ? 

P. No, it widens all at once into a flat border. 

T. Corollas like this are described as salver- 
form. How long is the tubular part ? 

P. About three-quarters of an inch. 

T. Before you split it open tell me the color of 
the lobes. 

P. They are blue or pale purple, but towards 
the centre there is a ring of white, and in the 
very centre a ring of yellow that looks like an 
eye. 

T. Look into the tube and see if there are any 
stamens? 

P. In some I see the ends of something, either 
stamens or pistils. 

T. Well, split the corolla open and see which 
it Is. 

P. The stamens are so short they don’treach 
up to the top of the tube, so it was the pistil. 

T. What can you say of the stamens? 

P. They don’t seem to have any filaments. 
only anthers dotted round the top of the tube. 

T. Are there no filaments? Examine care- 
fully. 

P. Yes, on the tube of the corolla and covered 
with the skin. 

T. Call the skin of a leaf or petals the efider- 
mis. Now examine the pistil: yousaw the ends 
when you were looking for the stamens. What 
do you call the end of the pistil ? 

P. The stigma; but these don’t look like stig- 
mas, they look like the style split in two. 

T. But they are stigmas, two on the one style. 
I should like to have you make a record of all 
the flowers you analyze, putting the date and a 
short description with each. Next year you 
will know what to look for, and you can com- 
pare the seasons by noticing each year when 
these flowers make their first appearance. 
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Tue Association will hold its next annual ses- 
sion in Williamsport, July to, 11, 12 (Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday). At this early day 
it is impossible to furnish a full programme, but 
we can assure the teachers that no effort will be 
spared to make it strong and attractive in every 
respect. As soon as published, copies will be 
sent to all the Superintendents for distribution, 
and to all teachers whose address we may have 
in our possession. 

Persons wishing information with reference to 
the Exhibition of Drawing will please communi- 
cate with the chairman of special committee, 
A. H. Berlin, West Pittston, Pa. 

We also call attention to the announcement 
of J. FJjetcher Sickel, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Railroads. 

In addition to an excursion on the Susque- 
hanna River to the famous boom and saw mills, 
there will likely be an excursion to Watkins 
Glen or to Glen Onoko in the vicinity of Mauch 
Chunk. 

The local committee at Williamsport is doing 
everything in its power to give the teachers of 
the State a grand welcome, and to make the 
meeting a success. Ata meeting held May 12, 
the following committees were appointed : 

On Place for Holding Association—Superinten- 
dents Transeau and Riddell and John B. Emery. 

On Orchestra—C. C. Stauffer, S. D. Bennett and 
Z. E. Kimble. 

On Special Arrangements with Hotels—C. W. 
Scott, C. S. Riddell and J. B. Emery. 

To Co-operate with Association Committee on Ex- 
hibit—C. C. Stauffer, B. H. Baker, Z. E. Kimble, S. 
D. Bennett and J. W. Fleming. 

On Excursion to Boom and Saw Mills—J. B. 
Emery, W. H. Miller, Daniel Kavenaugh, W. M. 
Dietrick and S. D. Bennett. 

On Soliciting Subscriptions—F. 
S. Riddell and W. H. Miller. 

On Reception—C. C. Stauffer, chairman, Williams- 
port, J. W. Stout, W. E. Wise, Thomas Hammond, 
I. R. Miller, W. H. Moyer, T. P. Warner, R. E. 
Kift, J. P. Connelly, Z. E. Kimble, S. D. Bennett, 
L. A. Pidcoe, E.-E. Horne, W. H. Swank and J. 
S. Cranmer. 

On motion the matter of enrolling city and 
county teachers before the association was re- 
ferred to Superintendents Transeau and Riddell. 

The following named persons weve selected 
to deliver the address of welcome: Supt. Tran- 


S. Underhill, C. 


seau on behalf of the teachers and directors of | 


the city, Supt. Riddell for the teachers and 
directors of the county, and Mayor Henry C. 
Parsons on behalf of the citizens. 

In was resolved that a copy of the proceed- 


ings of the committee be furnished to the Ga- 
sette and Bulletin and the Sun and Banner, 
and that other papers in the county be requested 
to copy. Alsd, that a copy be sent to Deputy 
State Superintendent Henry Houck. 

T. S. Underhill, Superintendents Transeau 
and Riddell were appointed an executive com- 
mittee to transact any business when the general 
committee is not in session. 

On motion, the committee adjourned to meet 
at the court house, Saturday, May 26th, at 9 
o'clock a. m. 

RATES OF BOARDING. 

The Park Hotel, regular rates $2.50 to $3.00, 
reduced to $2.00 to members of the Association. 

The Hepburn House, regular rates same as 
above reduced to $2.00 and $2.50 (the latter 
price where parties occupy separate rooms). 

The City /ote/, regular rate $2.00, reduced to 
$1.75. 

The Porter House, regular rate $2.00, reduced 
to $1.50 per day. 

Rates of boarding houses, $1.25 per day. 

HENRY HOUCK, 
Chmn. Ex. Committee. 


RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 


Excursion tickets will be sold on the following 
named railroads from July 7th to 11th, good to 
return until July 17th, 1883. 

Persons procuring orders from the Ticket 
Agent, can obtain excursion tlckets at the prin- 
cipal stations on 
Phila. & Reading and | Philad’a, Wilmington 

tts branches, and Baltimore, 
North Pennsylvania, | Northern Central, 
Huntingdon & Broad | Pennsylvania Co., 

Top, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati 
Allegheny Valley, S& St. Louis Rail- 
Pennsylvania, way, 

Phila. & Erie, Lackawanna & 
Bloomsburg. 


The Lehigh Valley, Perkiomen, and Philadel- 
phia, Newtown and New York Railroad Agents 
will sell excursion tickets at all the principal 
stations to connecting junctions, wzthout orders. 

Those desiring to pass over Cumberland 
Valley Railroad, by addressing A. H. McCulloh, 
General Agent Chambersburg, Pa., on or before 
July 5th, 1883, will receive orders by return of 
mail. 

Persons paying full fare on the Catasauqua 
and Fogelsville Railroad zz going to the meet- 
ing, will be returned free, by securing return 
pass from the undersigned at the meeting of the 
Association. 

Persons wishing orders and other information, 
will please observe the following directions: 

1. Write your name and address plainly, en- 
closing stamp. 

2. In writing for orders, give in each case the 
name of the station from which you go on each 
railroad, and the name of each road over which 
you will pass in going to Williamsport. 
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3. If possible, do not send for orders or infor- 
mation later than July 6th, 1883. These direc- 
tions, if followed, will insure prompt replies in 
nearly all cases. Address, 

J. F. SICKEL, Germantown, Pa. 


tie 
> 





‘THE present (June) number is the last 

upon our current Thirty-first Volume. 
July begins another year, and the Thirty- 
second Volume. We shall be glad to have 
our old friends continue subscription. If 
orders for renewal are sent in as soon after 
the receipt of this (June) number as conven- 
ient, the July number can thus be mailed 
more promptly, to all parties desiring Zhe 
Journal for the ensuing year. 

A goodly number of the best teachers in 
the State are among its constant readers. 
Directors write us that the cost of subscrip- 
tion is returned to their districts many-fold, 
in arousing and increasing intelligent inter- 
est in the schools and in their work—a 
matter of the gravest importance. Su- 
perintendents urge subscription, for its 
suggestive thought and the wholesome 
breadth of view which it is designed to en- 
courage, since among its hundreds of ar- 
ticles in each succeeding volume there must 
be some—it is hoped, many—that will be 
profitable to each of its readers. Thus bene- 
fit results to the community and to the great 
Common School interest of the State ; for 
the majestic river is of the trickling rills, 
and the hidden springs among the hills fed 
afar by the falling raindrops. Zhe /Journal 
is but one of the several agencies always at 
work amid the beginnings of things educa- 
tional, but, it ishoped, never losing sight of 
the end in view, or of the way of progress by 
which that end is to be reached. 


THE examinations of the Soldiers’ Orphan 








Schools have been in progress during the | 


past two or three weeks. rect a 
Higbee has been present at as many of these 
as possible, including the schools at Loys- 
ville, McAllisterville, White Hall, Mount 
Joy, Chester Springs, Doylestown, Phila- 
delphia, Mansfield and Harford. These 
schools are doing a noble work, and have, 
as they deserve, the sympathy and support 
of all good people, who, knowing their plan 
and purpose, cansee the State, like a foster- 
ing parent, 
Reach a hand through time to catch 
The far-off interest— 


? 


not ‘‘ of tears,’’ as the poet beautifully ex- 
presses the thought, but simply of a wise 
beneficence. 
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THE State Association at Williamsport 
will be largely attended. Dept. Supt. 
Houck, chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee, hag, been busy for weeks in the work of 
prepazation. The Convention of Superin- 
tendents, which has been called at the same 
time, will aid in swelling the numbers and 
increasing the interest of the meeting. At 
this Convention Supt. R. M. Streeter, of 
Titusville, instead of Supt. Derr, as pre- 
viously announced, will read the report 
upon ‘‘ Industrial Art in the Public Schools.”’ 
The time at which the Association is called 
is favorable, and the convenience with which 
Williamsport may be made a stopping-place 
on the way to the ever-fresh delight of Nia- 
gara Falls is a consideration not to be over- 


looked. 





One of the most valuable designs of the 
3ureau of Education, at Washington, is the 
preparation of an elaborate ‘‘ Circular of 
Information’’ concerning the State and City 
Normal Schools of this country. The idea 
is, that each school now in operation shall 
furnish a statement of its own history, or- 
ganization and special methods of work. 
Such a report would be invaluable to the 
States which are now forecasting the estab- 
lishment of such schools, and of scarcely 
less importance in helping to solve some of 
the points of administration and method 
still in debate. It is to be hoped that every 
school of the sort will make a special effort 
at co-operation in this work. 





*THERE is in Philadelphia an organization 
composed of some of the most prominent 
ladies and gentlemen of that city which is 
known as ‘‘ The Public Education Associa- 
tion.’’ The object of the Association, as 
stated in its first annual report, is ‘‘ to pro- 
mote the efficiency and to perfect the system 
of education in Philadelphia by attracting 
general attention to its errors and defects 
through appeals to the local authorities and 
to the legislature, when needful, and through 
such other means as may from time to time 
be deemed expedient, becoming thus a me- 
dium for the expression of public opinion ; 
finally, by taking such measures as may be 
best calculated to bring under instruction 
the thousands of children now growing up 
in ignorance,’’ 


A BILL has been introduced in the Kansas 
Senate which proposes to add to the text- 
books of public schools, books on physiology 
and hygiene, with special lessons on the 
effects of alcohol on the human system. 
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Hon. Joun Eaton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, at a meeting of the 
Union League Club said, that though nearly 
twenty years had passed since the ¢eclara- 
tion of universal freedom, there are 5,220,- 
878 of the colored population, of the age of 
ten years and upward, who can not write, 
or a number equal to the whole population 
of the original thirteen States. The illiter- 
ate whites number 2,255,460 persons, of the 
same ages. He spoke in terms of high 
appreciation of what the various religious 
denominations have done for the cause of 


education, particularly for that of young | 


men. They have not done one-fiftieth part as 
much for the higher education of women. 


The public schools know no difference, but | 


bestow their benefits without regard to sex, 
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religious belief, or condition in the scale of | 


wealth. Ifthe church were to undertake now 


to establish as many and as finely equipped | 
colleges and seminaries for young women as | 


for men, it would cost $308,000,000. 
showed that it would take 10,000,000 reli- 
gious papers to furnish one to each family. 


He | thoughtful men, 


[JuNeE, 


tional journal. For this reason he should 
be a subscriber to Zhe Pennsylvania School 


| Journal, if no better presents itself, and the 


law seems to contemplate this in making 
provision for allowing School Boards to 


| subs¢ribe for a copy for each member out of 


the funds of their respective districts. Di- 
rectors need the information concerning 
school matters which it contains, and the 


| cost to the district is a very small price to 


pay for the gratuitious services rendered by 
them—even if this cost were not returned 
ten fold, often a hundred fold, in increased 
interest in school work, in broader knowl- 
edge of its character and influence, and in a 


| clearer appreciation of their personal re- 


sponsibility as school officers. 


AIM OF A SCHOOL JOURNAL: I. 


UR social order is so directly affected by 
the character of our public schools, that 
who care for the progress 


| of modern civilization, cannot well give too 


The sitting capacity for the Sabbath is | 


28,170,000, but it would require an addi- 
tional 21,830,000 to provide accommoda- 
tions for the remainder of the population. 
Gen. Eaton said that it was absurd to ex- 
pect that the church should take the respon- 
sibility of the education of our youth. Free 
education could only be promoted by the 
State. In every State there are liberal 
provisions for the education of the people. 
Yet these advantages are inadequate. 
people who seemed to condemn Senattr 
Logan’s proposition to make the appropria- 


much attention to them. Attention of this 
kind is especially required also from the 
fact that the work of education has to do 


| with interests that are spiritual, rather than 


material. It belongs not to the class of 


| bread-winning pursuits, which of necessity 


| challenge regard, 


sonal life. 
The | 


felt. 


tion for the education of the youth of this | 


country $60,000,000, as too much to be 
expended, are mistaken. In the Southern 
States there are 2,984,380 of the population, 
aged twenty-one and upward, who cannot 
write. 
last Presidential election show that in all 
but five of the States in the Union there 


The votes of the two parties in the | 


| what is below 


were enough illiterate men to reverse the | 
| capabilities. 


results of the election in each. 


THE subscriptions of School Boards to 
The Journal are steadily maintained year by | 


year, as the advantages of such subscription 
are becoming more apparent to these offi- 
cers. It is hoped that 
meet with even better encouragement at 
their hands during the coming year than 
ever before. Every earnest, progressive 
Director in the State who wishes to do his 
work as well as possible, will do it all the 
better for the monthly reading of an educa- 


| directors. 


The Journal will | 





but to that soul-culture, 
whose results are seen only in the growth 
and development of a self-possessed per- 


The children, of course, have but little 
sense of their needs in this direction, and 
still less power to make them known when 
The parents are so taken up with ma- 
terial pursuits to support their growing 
families, as to have little time, and often lit- 
tle disposition, to devote themselves to such 
work. Hence special efforts have to be put 
forth, lest the social order drift into a mere 
workshop life, to fit and employ men for 
material uses alone, making them slaves to 
them rather than free in the 
full culture of their spiritual and God-given 


The character of our public schools is al- 
most entirely dependent upon the qualifica- 
tions of our teachers, superintendents, and 
Only as these officers come 
properly to reeognize the true nature and 
scope of the work entrusted to them, and to 
feel the solemn import of the issues involved, 
can we hope for such results as shall justify, 
in the sight of all men, the system and its 
work. A School Journal, therefore, to be 
of service in our educational work, should 
address itself mainly to the teachers, super- 
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intendents, and directors, as these are fund- 
amental factors of the whole system of pub- 
lic instruction. 

Such general statement, however, is not 
enough. We must determine, if possible, 
what special benefit a School Journal can 
confer upon each of these official classes. 
What needs have they that can be met and 
satisfied in this way? What ought to chal- 
lenge their attention, and help to build them 
up in their professional life? 

The teachers certainly can have no needs 
in the way of text-books. Our enterprising 
publishing houses give abundant supply ; 
and generally the supply is of great merit. 
The competition is so close, that text-books 
of an inferior character are rapidly thrown 
out of the market, and those of marked ex- 
cellence are rapidly advertised from every 
side. In any case, however, the text-book 
is only of service both to teacher and taught, 
as itis handled by an instructor who has 
himself a grasp of the subject, and a clear 
knowledge of, and a deepsympathy with the 
developing soul of the child. 

If the teacher has no power to open out 
before the awakening attention of the child 
wide and ever-widening fields of observation 
and thought, hints only of which a hand- 
book can give,—if, when starting for the 
woods, he cannot point the eager eyes to 
the blossoming dog-wood and Judas-trees, 
mingling their white and purple, and mak- 
ing beautiful and joyous the pathway on- 
ward, the text-book becomes dead, and the 
child also. The school-room is turned 
into a deserted and unadorned graveyard. 
Listless indifference takes possession of all. 
No one comes to know that he is moving 
amidst worlds unrealized. 

A School Journal, therefore, to be of ser- 
vice to the teacher here, must aim to do 
something more than to give simple and 
brief criticism of standard text-books. Ar- 
ticles which take up the various subjects 
taught, suggesting new lines of investigation 
and new standpoints of abservation, and 
arousing new enthusiasm by showing the 
thousand beauties and uses involved, should 
be selected for the teacher’s reading. 

These will serve to draw him from the 
dry and trodden pastures of his text-book 
studies into the music-haunted valleys and 
woodlands where he may find enquickening 
recreation, and breathe the free, fresh air 
among the flower-feeding bees. As a good 


example of such articles on the subject of 
botany, see those in this Journal headed 
** Phenomena of Plant Life,’’ selected with 
this design in view. 
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Again, teachers need but little in the way 
of detail as to the mechanical routine of 
their school work, or the technical methods 
of the ffass-room. This they secure in the 
Norm’: Schools, and from their frequent 
Institutes, 

Every one knows the dangers that beset 
all professional life. Engaged in it every 
day, and confronted on every hand with its 
routine work and its technical details, the 
professional man is liable to become inflex- 
ible and pedantic. His profession at best 
represents only a fragment of social life, and 
he who becomes so engrossed in it in this 
form as to lose sight of the broader humani- 
ties of life, of which it is only a part, dwarfs 
both himself and his work. 

A School Journal, therefore, should aim 
to expand the horizon of thought and draw 
the teacher from technical details, to the 
broader principles which have to do with 
the life of man as man. How vastly import- 
ant is it that the teacher be able to grasp the 
possibilities involved in the soul of a child 
—to feel how his own developed culture is 
to meet and inspire and guide the as yet un- 
awakened intelligence and moral life before 
him. What a mystery of culture is involved 
in our mother tongue, which surrounds us 
as an atmosphere from our earliest infancy ? 
What forms of reason reach us in the history 
and literature of the world, constituting 
the essential life-food of our own’ national 
life ! 

To these broad themes, a School Journal 
should direct the teacher’s attention and 
thought, serving to complete his own per- 
sonal culture, and to strengthen his power 
of inspiring and guiding the children en- 
trusted to his care. Puzzling grammatical 
constructions, intricate and intriguing arith- 
metical and algebraic problems, aggrega- 
tions of scattered facts under the false name 
of history, and charades of every kind and 
species, may serve, it is true, to gather some, 
as lamps gather moths; but this is not the 
culture required, nor the literature which is 
needed. This neither broadens the vision 
nor does it lead to any true enthusiasm or 
inspiration. 

It does not help the teacher to any 
psychological grasp of human life. It makes 
his thinking mechanical, and not historical. 
It fastens him on the stocks of mere abstrac- 
tions and littlenesses, and keeps him from 
the broad concrete elements of knowledge. 
It squeezes history into chronology, lan- 
guage and literature into formal syntax, 
mathematics into mere skill and craft of 
numbers, and life itself into mere pedantry. 
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WOMEN AND CIVIL SERVICE. 


HERE was quite a stir in Washington 
when it was discovered that Re new 
Civil Service law was equally favorable to 
women as to men, and that nothing would 
prevent a woman from competing for a $1200 
clerkship if she wanted it. At present, says 
the Philadelphia Zedger, their ambition is 
limitéd to the $900 ones, with few excep- 
tions. There is no department of the gov- 
ernment in which women are not now em- 
ployed, and in some of them they are found 
in large numbers. 

The practice began in the Treasury, about 
the time of the breaking out of the war, and 
has grown since until probably not far from 
a quarter of the whole number of govern- 
ment clerks there are women. They comprise 
nearly one-third of the force of the Treasury 
—about 700 out of 2300—and are employed 
in large numbers in the Pension Office, 
where there are about 200; the Patent Of- 
fice, Post-office, Government Printing Office, 
and to a smaller extent in other departments 
and bureaus. Many are employed as copy- 


ists, and to do other simple clerical work ; 
some do short-hand and type-writing work ; 
some draughtswomen ; 


some are department 
librarians, and are efficient in these posi- 
tions. 

Women are especially proficient as count 
ers of money, stamps, etc. Every visitor 
to the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
has seen the wonderful quickness of the 
women counters there, whose fingers fly like 
lightning over the bundles of bank notes 
and sheets of revenue stamps. The National 
Bank Redemption Agency in the Treasury 
has some remarkable women counters. A 
very large part of the clerical force of the 
Dead Letter Office is made up of women. 
The Census Bureau, while it was in full 
operation, contained a large number. 
Women are employed in the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department, under the War Depart- 
ment; in the Judge-Advocate General’s 
Office, under the Navy Department ; in the 
Hydrographic Office; in the Assistant At- 
torney-General’s Office ; for the Post Office 
Department ; also in the Topographic Divis- 
ion and Blank Agency ; in the Land Office, 
Agricultural Department, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, etc., etc.—in all these usually as copy- 
ists and writers. In the Government Print- 
ing Office large numbers are employed as 
feeders, folders, sewers, etc. 

Among all these are many who are as 
expert in their work as the men, and quite 
as useful—practical, business-like women, 
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| who have earned promotions by proficiency. 


| 


| 


| 


Not & few of the women that sit down to 
their desks promptly with their fellow clerks 
in the morning have been at work for hours 
dressing their children, getting their break- 
fast, and hurrying them off to school, and 
they go back to their home work when the 
day’s routine at the department is over. 
Such women look forward to a holiday, not 
for rest and pleasure, but for the amount of 
home work they can get out of it. 


<p 
oe 


NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 





THE purpose of the Philadelphia Normal 

Art School which was organized a year 
or more ago, is to meet the want for a 
special training school for teachers of In- 
dustrial Drawing, training its students to 
become thorough practical teachers of the 
different branches of industrial art. The 
rates are low, and the teachers successful 
specialists in their several departments. 
The School is under the direction of Miss 
Caroline West, a lady who is said to be em- 
inently fitted for the important work. The 
following article from one of the Philadel- 
phia dailies, describes its work at some 
length, and more fully explains its purposes : 

A CREDIT TO THE CITY. 

Have you never seen a class of enthusiastic 
teachers at work? Then you have never seen 
what might be taken as a type of earnest per- 
severing mind-effort. An instructor of large 
experience said of them: “I never realized what 
a great difference there is between teaching the 
ordinary mind and such as these who have been 
trained to habits of thought and culture. They 
seize upon the principle, and apply it with a 
broader outlook and a firmer hold.” 

It was the Normal Art School that was thus 
described, ahd much more might be said of its 
successful classes on this same theme of teachers 
at work. To see these large classes of young 
women giving up their brief holiday of evenings 
or Saturday mornings for painstaking and en- 
thusiastic study is to realize that the teachers of 
Philadelphia have seized the idea that the Board 
of Education sought to impress in its directions 
that drawing shall be taught properly, and as 
universally as writing is to every child in the 
public schools; not as an accomplishment, but 
as a handicraft that is as necessary in an in- 
dustrial city asis writing. To learn how to draw 
is what the children are now doing in Philadel- 
phia; to learn how to teach drawing is what the 
public school teachers are rapidly acquiring 
in the Normal Art School. When the teachers 
have been taught, the schools will advance be- 
yond the initial steps, and with the success of 
Miss West's school, the foundation was laid for 
this advancement. Visitors and critics from 
other cities find a degree of talent in Philadel- 
phia that some of our own citizens ate unaware 
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of; and this showing is due, we are bound to 
say, to the employment of the proper methods. 
The children of the public schools now are in 
the alphabet, we might say, with the correct 
mastery in easy syllables, of the first principles 
of true industrial drawing, and on the highway 
of the same art that is further extended to the 
noblest architectural and art-work. They can go 
forward as fast as their teachers are prepared 
to carry them, and it is this training of teachers 
which gives a peculiar interest, at this time, to 
Miss West's work in Philadelphia. In a country 
like ours, yet new, rapidly growing, and especi- 
ally in a city that claims to take and hold the 
first rank in variety, extent and richness of 
manufactures, it is demanded that nothing shall 
be left undone which gives trueness of eye and 
hand in education. All advances in this direc- 


tion bring life and growth to the city, and if | 


industries are to have the artistic value that is 
claimed for them, it will come by beginning 
early and continuing to train the future artisans, 
designers, craftsmen and mechanics, boys and 
girls, in conscientious and conscious skill. 


With very little pecuniary encouragement, and 
with only a few interested friends who under- 
stood what was to come of these small begin- 
nings, Miss West opened her Normal Training 
School last October with ten pupils in one small 
room. Week by week the number grew until 


at the close ofthe first year, April 30th, 1883, in 
extended quarters, one hundred and seventy 
pupils were in attendance, and applications for 
the new year already double the number. Two, 


sometimes three, classes were in session a tonce, 
and to accommodate the number, three, four, 
and sometimes five sets of classes, each com- 
posed of different members, were held during 
the day. The sessions of the school were from 
g a. m, to 6 p. m. five days per week, and three 
times a week to 9.30 p.m. Of these students 
about one hundred and twenty-five were teach- 
ers in the public schools, the others mainly 
graduates from the Normal school, and all 
studying to become special teachers of in- 
dustrial drawing, So attractive, so contagious 
was the spirit of work manifested in these class- 
rooms, that it was a common thing for visitors 
to ask to be enrolled upon its lists, and to be- 
come the most diligent and devoted students. 
Persons only hearing of theschool near the close 
of the term, upon visiting it, found it worth their 
while to enter even for the two or three remain- 
ing weeks, while others took up their abode in 
the city for the sake of its advantages. Some 
of the students come long distances to attend its 
sessions, and applications for admission are 
constantly received from different parts of this 
and other States. There is already a call for 
the first teacher who shall be graduated from 
itsranks, It is impossible for any one to visit 
the school and not be impressed by the earnest- 
ness and vigor of its work, and tosee that it is an 
element of growth in the city which cannot but 
have a stimulating effect upon every other 
school. Its force and distinctive character are 
found chiefly in this, that it admits to its daily 
work those only who have the fixed purpose in 
their study to become teachers of the art, and 
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for their instruction, the best teaching force only 
is sought after and brought to bear upon their 
work. That the majority of the,students ave at 
present teaching the subject, gives greater point 
and viir to their work, and that they have at- 
tained*so much in the short time of their study 
must be largely attributed to this cause. _It is 
the fruit of the simple single purpose. 

The certificate work and examinations of the 
first year have been inspected by many persons 
and commended in strongest terms. This work 
consisted of a set of drawings executed by each 
student in the different subjects of instruction 
and completed by time examinations. From 
the simple model of a weed or a field flower 
were evolved designs and decoration work of 
rare and individual grace and beauty, seeming 
to have grown up as naturally as the flower. 
The culture of taste is based upon the ancient 
styles, Egyptian, Greek and Roman. The study 
of ornament of the medizval styles is made the 
basis of the design studies, the Byzantine, Sar- 
acenic and Gothic each contributing to the for- 
mation of a taste which, in its development, must 
owe much to the best work of past ages. The 
exquisite designs of the Moorish and Arabian 
decoration are especially the standards worked 
after, so far as examples can be used as stimulus 
to original creation. The time system, which is 
a part of the teaching methods of the normal 
school, is of especial value when it is considered 
that the application of the system is to be worked 
out in the public school. The fifteen or twenty 
minutes given to fresh inventive work with the 
hands, comes in as a rest and refreshment to 
school children, and sends them back to memo- 
rizing recitations or other brain work, all the 
brighter for this break of routine. 

BEYOND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The importance of this Normal Art School is a 
matter for consideration not only for Philadelphia 
but throughout the entire State. It is the only 
institution that trains teachers, not merely for 
the needs of the public schools, but teachers 
who can go into the great manufactories of the 
State and can build up in them a class of skill- 
ful and tasteful artisans. The excellent schools 
of the Spring Garden Institute, a model in its 
way, devote themselves to artistic and mechani- 
cal training of the workmen themselves. The 
plan of the Normal Art School is the centre of 
all the converging lines represented by the vari- 
ous institutions of design and drawing schools 
in the city, and it stands both as foundation 
and capstone to them all. This is because of 
its comprehensive and elastic plan. Noone in- 
structor can teach with any stimulating force 
such a programme asa thoroughly trained and 
competent teacher must have studied. No one 
teacher in the High School or Normal schools 
of the city could cover all the branches which 
all the graduates must have been given the key 
to, and so it is in the matter of Normal art. 

Without any pecuniary return for herself and 
devoting the proceeds of the merely nominal 
tutition fees, and the subscription received from 
a few generous friends of the school to the pay- 
ment of outfit and of skilled assistants, this 
young lady, with her sole energy and persistent 
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belief in her plan, has furnished the city with a 
training school that is fundamental, and which 
takes rank among National institutions. She 
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the work, has studied the classes of teachers 


| and kas watched the growth of this noble un- 


has borne on her shoulders to its present success | 


what, in other places, is maintained byMompan- | 
ing of the city and the response of the teachers 


ies, business firms or corporations for’ city’s 
art-industries. The writer has fully inspected 


> 


dertaking from month to month during its initial 
year. What is here set down is simple recogni- 
tionof this girl’s devotion to the normal teach- 


| in willing industry. 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, JUNE, 1883. 


HE post-office address of Mr. W. A. Kelly, 
County Superintendent of Jefferson, is 
changed from Grange to Brookville. 


a 
— 


SUPERINTENDENTS COMMISSIONED. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mr. Thaddeus M. Coniff, of Plains, Luzerne | 
county, was commissioned, May tIgth, as Bo- | 
rough Superintendent of Pittston, from June I, | 


1883, to the first Monday of June, 1884, at a sal- 
ary of $700. 


Mr. John J. Forbes was commissioned, April | 


goth, as Borough Superintendent of Carbondale, 
rom March 29th until the expiration of the term, 
at a salary of $300. 


Mr. M. J. Brecht was commissioned, May | 


1gth, as County Superintendent of Lancaster 


county, to succeed Mr. B. F. Shaub from Sep- | 


tember 1, 1883, to the first Monday of June, 


1884. 
——_—_>____—__ 


LETTER OF RESIGNATION. 


LANCASTER, April 14, 1883. 


| ent year, on or before the 15th of June. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, April 20, 1883. 
Supt. B. F. SHAUB: 

My Dear Friend: Your letter tendering resigna- 
tion of the office of Superintendent of schools of Lan- 
caster county has been received. In accepting the 
same, which I hereby do, allow me to express my 
high appreciation of your past services, and my con- 
fident hope that, in your new field of labor, you will 
manifest the same energy and ability which have 
characterized your past educational work. In every 
way shall I most heartily codperate with you in your 
Normal School labors, and strive to fill the place you 
have vacated with the ablest talent I can secure. 


Yours respectfully, E. E. HIGBER. 
en 
ORGANIZATION OF NEW BOARDS. 


The Act of April 22, 1863, requires new school 
boards to organize “within ten days after the 
first Monday in June in each year.’ Their or- 
ganization must take place, therefore, the pres- 
As it 


| is important that the new boards should meet 
and organize promptly according to law, the old 


Hon. E. E. HiGBee, D. D., Supt. of Public In- | 
| tion, directors should first elect a semporary 


Struction : 
Dear Sir: The Board of Trustees of the State 


Normal School, Millersville, Pa., has tendered | 


me the principalship of that institution. I have 
accepted that position, and shall enter upon my 


work there, D. V., at the opening of the next | 


session, September, 1883. I therefore most re- 
spectfully beg your acceptance of my resigna- 
tion, which I hereby tender, of the office of 
County Superintendent of Lancaster county, to 
take effect August 31, 1883. 


| tled. 


I think it proper in this letter of resignation of | 


an office in which I have spent eleven of the 


happiest and most pleasant years of my life, to | 


thank you and your associates in the Depart- 


ment, for the valuable aid which you have given | 
me in the discharge of my duties, and for the | 


many kindnesses which you have so freely 
extended to me. Both my official and personal 
intercourse with you and with them has always 
been very pleasant to me, and I shall ever re- 
member it with peculiar satisfaction. 

Hoping that I may continue to enjoy your 
confidence and coéperation in my new field of 
labor, as fully as I Rave had the privilege and 
advantage of enjoying them in the work of the 
Superintendency, J remain, 

Very respectfully yours, 
B. F. SHAvUB. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


boards fixing a time for holding a meeting for the 
purpose, and give notice to the directors elect. 
Upon meeting for the purpose of organiza- 


president and secretary, and proceed to ascer- 
tain who are members, by having read the elec- 
tion returns placed in the hands of the old board 
by the proper election officers. Disputed points 
concerning claims to seats must be disposed of. 
Questions arising out of tie votes must be set- 
And when it is ascertained who are mem- 
bers, the board is ready to organize Jermanently 
by electing a president, a secretary, and a treas- 
urer. Those having a right to vote under the 
temporary organization are the directors holding 
over and the persons duly notified of their elec- 
tion. Those entitled to vote in effecting the per- 
manent organization are the directors holding 
over and the persons found entitled to seats in 
the board by their election. 

Among the items of business that should be 
attended to by the new boards on the day of 
their organization are the following : 

1. Appoint persons to fill vacancies in the 
board, if any such vacancies exist. 

2. Receive the annual report and certificate 
from the old board, whose duty it is to prepare 
these papers, attach the signature of the officers 


| of the new board, and forward them to the 


proper County Superintendent for approval and 
transmission to this department. This duty 
Should not be neglected. 
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3. See that any moneys in the hands of the 
old treasurer come promptly into the hands of 
the new one. 

4. Fix the time and place for holding the 
regular meetings of the board. ’ a 

5. Decide whether the board will subgcribe 
for The School Fournal or not. A copy will be 
sent to the Secretary of each Board, by order of 
the Department of Public Instruction, but the 
law permits and encourages all boards of Direc- 
tors to subscribe for one copy for each member 
of the School Board at the expense of the Dis- 
trict. No board can very well afford to be 


without it. 


_————— 


DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENCY. 


IMPORTANT DECISION BY THE SUPREME COURT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA—ELECTION OF DISTRICT 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS DE- 
CLARED ILLEGAL. 

"THE following is the full text of the opinion of 

| the Supreme Court of this State, delivered by 

Judge Trunkey, in the case of the Delano Land 

Company and others against the School Direc- 

tors of Mahanoy township and others. 

The School district of Mahanoy township con- 
tains over twenty-five square miles of territory, 
fifteen schools widely scattered, fourteen hun- 
dred pupils and twenty-five teachers. Three 
teachers are employed in one of the schools, two 
in each of nine of the schools and one in 
each of the remaining four. Where more than 
one teacher is employed one is called principal 
and the others assistants ; much higher salary is 
paid to each of the principals than to the assist- 
ants. 

John C. Noonan was elected principal of the 
district by acclamation on June 16th, 1882. It 
appears in the minutes of the board of Directors 
and in the testimony of the secretary, that Noo- 
nan was instructed to furnish all the material for 
the repairing and accept the bills and present 
the same to the Board, to have a partition put in 
Bowman's school to procure and furnish cards 
and certificates for examinations of pupils, exami- 
nation to take place every three months and report 
progress by cards, to see that sufficient fuel is fur- 
nished, to report the loss of time of each teacher 


for each month, and to perform duties besides 


those set forth in the written contract. The an- 
swer avers that his duties are, ‘‘ to see that the 
teachers are in their places; to see that the 
schools are opened as required by law; to see 
that the pupils are properly classified, and the 
schools graded, and to teach in such schools as 
may be temporarily without teachers, and by 
such directions, suggestions and illustrations to 
the other teachers, to establish and maintain a 
uniform mode of teaching in the said schools.”’ 

Among the powers and duties of the Directors, 
prescribed by statute, are, the supplying the 
school houses with proper conveniences and 
fuel; the exercise of general supervision of the 
schools, visiting them at least once every month, 
and causing the result of the visit to be entered 
on the minutes of the board; and to establish 





schools of different grades, and determine into 
which school each pupil shall be admitted. And 
it is the duty of the county superintendent to 
visit, as often as practicable, the several schools, 
“to gife such directions in the art of teaching 
and thé method thereof, in each school, as to 
him, together with the directors and controllers, 
shall be deemed expedient and necessary, so 
that each school shall be equal to the grade for 
which it was established, and that there may 
be, as far as practicable, uniformity in the course 
of studies in the schools of the several grades 
respectively." Thus has the law provided for 
nearly all the duties that Noonan is employed 
to perform. 

Prior to the contract with Noonan the directors 
employed “A district superintendent,” but in 
1882 they changed the name to “principal of 
the schools,’ because they thought they were 
not justified in electing a superintendent, and 
were justified in electing a principal with pretty 
much the same duties. No exception can be 
taken to the remark of the learned judge of 
Common Pleas, namely, that in a matter of this 
kind we deal with things, not names; that a 
local superintendent or principal for a district 
may render valuable aid in making the school 
system efficient and progressive; and that no 
good could be expected if the place be filled by 
an incompetent favorite of the board, but if the 
official be a person of ability, fitness and charac- 
ter, great benefit may be derived. 

However valuable such an office might be, if 
the statute does not authorize it a board of Di- 
rectors cannot create it. All agree “ that the 
law does not give to any district the right, in 
distinct terms, of appointing superintendents, 
except in cities and boroughs of over seven 
thousand inhabitants."’ But the appellees claim 
that under the large discretion entrusted to the 
directors they may appoint such officials to act 
under the county superintendent and directors, 
and that such appointments have been uniformly 
recognized by the school department of the Com- 
monwealth. The authority for this claim is 
section 334 of the School Laws and Decisions. 
Power is not vested in Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to appoint officers not provided for 
by law, or to legalize their appointment by 
others, and he has not attempted such usurpa- 
tion. Section 235 of the decisions shows that 
no person, not a director, has been recognized 
as capable of performing the duty of district su- 
perintendent. It is said that it is often — 
ticable for directors to perform the duty of visi- 
tation according to law; that the law wisely 
provides that they may perform it by one of their 
number; that they have power to pay the secre- 
tary for ‘‘ other acts and duties "’ pertaining to his 
office; and that “‘All that is necessary, therefore 
in districts advanced enough for this most effi- 
cient agency, is to assign the required duties to 
the secretary, with a reasonable compensation 
for the service, and the district superintend- 
ent is at once in legal existence and ope- 
ration."’ This section is referred to, not for un- 
qualified approval, but as evidencing the ab- 
sence of recognition of the appointment by di- 
rectors of a person, not one of their number, to 
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act as a district superintendent. The law names 
certain things to be done by the secretary, and 
adds that he shall “do and 
acts and duties pertaining to the office of secre- 
tary of the board, and for his services hall re- 
ceive such compensation as the board May di- 
rect.” It also declares that the directors “ shall 
by one or more of their number, visit every 
school in the district at least once a month.” 
When the secretary is assigned to perform that 
duty he visits as a director, and to pay him for 
such service out of the school fund is as illegal 
as it would be to pay any other director for like 
service, when he is directed by the board to do 
it forthem. He shall be paid for services per- 
taining to his office of secretary ; not for per- 
formance of duties common to all directors. The 
twisted view of the statute which seemed to give 
legal existence to a district superintendency, 
when filled by the secretary with right to com- 

ensation for the service, has borne natural fruit 
in the appointment of Mr. Noonan, not a di- 
rector, and voting him a salary for his services. 

Doubtless the directors believed it for the in- 
terest of the district to employ Noonan to per- 
form many of their own duties, and some of the 
duties of the county superintendent, in relation 
to the fifteen schools widely scattered over a 
large township. The grading of the schools is 
necessarily limited; only one admits of three 
grades. All are supplied with teachers, and 
Noonan is not to teach, except when a school 
is temporarily without a teacher. The directors 
honestly arranged to supervise, grade and visit 
the schools by proxy. But their good faith does 
not stand as authority for employing a superin- 
tendent for the district. The provisions of the 
law may be inadequate to the needs of the dis- 
trict because the County Superintendent has too 
much to do, and the directors are indisposed to 
do all that is required of them. If so, the power 
that made the law alone can remedy its defects. 
Since the beginning of the system of common 
schools, from time to time, changes have been 
made to promote its advancement to a high 
standard. The end of its improvements has 
not been reached, and proposed supplementary 
changes and provisions will be enacted when- 
ever the Legislature shall be convinced of their 
utility. 

In towns and densely populated districts 
graded schools are, or ought to be, established 
and a principal employed for each series. The 
duties of the principal teacher, though more ex- 
tensive, are as easily comprehended as the 
duties of the principal in a school in the district 
of Mahanoy township where an assistant is em- 
ployed. If the town be so large as to embrace 
mere than one series of graded schools, each 
principal has charge of his own. No provis- 
ions have been made for the appointment of a 
district superintendent in townships, or in bor- 
oughs or cities having less than seven thousand 
inhabitants. That office is unlike a principal 


teacher, for it extends over all the schools of | 


the district, whether its territory be large and 
— settled, or small and densely populated. 
he power to establish graded schools includes 


the power to employ principal and assistant 
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| teachers. Expressly granting the right to the 
| schook directors in cities and boroughs having 
| over seven thousand inhabitants to elect super- 
intendefits, forbids inference that the directors 
in other districts have such right. Noonan’s 
emp yment is much like that referred to in sec- 
tions 334, 335 and 336 of decisions of the State 
Superintendent, materially differing from a city 
or borough superintendent, and is unauthorized 
by statute. It does not follow that his employ- 
ment was lawful from the fact that his duties are 
not the same in all respects as those of a city or 
borough superintendent. 

This cause having been argued by counsel, 
upon consideration, the decree is reversed, and 
now it is adjudged and decreed : 

1. That the contract between the School Dis- 
| trict of Mahanoy township and John C. Noonan, 

as admitted in the answer, was made by the 


| directors of said district without authority of law, 


and is void. 

2. That the directors of the said district, de- 
fendants, and their successors in office, be and 
are enjoined from issuing or causing to be issued, 
any order for payment of salary to said JohnC. 
Noonan for his services in pursuance of, or un- 
der, said contract ; and that the treasurer of said 
district, defendant, and his successor in office, 
be and is enjoined from paying any such order 
that may hereafter be presented. 

3. That the decree of the Court below, except 
as set forth in the hereinbefore first and second 
paragraphs, shall stand and remain in force. 

4. That the appellees pay the costs. 

5. The record is remitted for enforcement of 
this decree. 


—_—~— 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Stockdill: I am sorry to state 


| that, since last fall, four of our teachers have died. 


Their names are Mr, John Campbell, Miss Mary 
Hamilton, Miss Rosa M. Rabbitt, and Mr. W. W. 
Marshall. Their work as teachers is done. We will 
miss them in our number at the examinations and 
elsewhere, but they will be with that Teacher who 
taught as never man taught. 

BEDFORD.—Supt. Cessna: The schools are all 
closed except those of Bedford borough. Very good 
select schools are in operation at Saxton, Pleasant- 
ville, St. Clairsville, Schellsburg, Rainsburg, Cook’s 
Mills, Woodbury, and Enterprise. I think more 
pupils are attending the summer schools at this time, 
than has been the case for a number of years past. 
From this I conclude that school interests are not at 
all on the decline in this county. 

BEeRKS.—Supt. Keck: The schools are closed. 
The teachers did excellent work. A large number 
of subscription schools are in session, and are all well 
attended. A large number of new school houses 
will be built this summer. 

Bucks.—Supt. Woodruff: The directors of South- 
ampton district have enlarged and renovated two of 
their school-houses, making them as good as new, 
and furnishing them with the best modern furniture. 
The directors of Bensalem have done the same with 
one of their houses, and they can now have the satis- 
faction of knowing that the school buildings and 
grounds of Bensalem are among the most satisfactory, 
if not the most satisfactory, in the county. Upper 
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Makefield is equally good in point of grounds, and 
Wrightstown in everything but furniture in ong build- 
ing. Newtown and others are in the first rank. 

BuTLER.—Supt. Murtland: The people of Pros- 
pect have bought a building, and refitted it in mg 
style, for an Academy. Prof. N. M. Crowe is Prin- 
cipal, assisted by J. C. Ricketts. The schoc\ was 
formally opened April 9th. About forty students 
are in attendance. The trustees and citizens are de- 
termined that Prospect shall not be behind in educa- 
tional facilities. Nearly all the schools have closed 
for the year. 

CARBON.—Supt. Balliet: All the schools in the 
rural districts have closed. A year ago, with the 
assistance of the pee of the various High 
Schools, we prepared a course of study for the High 
Schools of the county, with a view of issuing diplo- 
mas to such pupils as should complete the course. 
The object was to hold out an inducement to ad- 
vanced pupils to remain in school longer, and thus 
raise the standard of these High Schools. The plan 
has proved successful. In three of our High Schools 
there are classes this year that have completed the 
course. Next year there will be classes in all of 
them. The commencement of the Weatherly High 
School was held on the 27th, and was largely at- 
tended. A decided change is perceptible all over the 
county in the public sentiment with regard to educa- 
tion. People are beginning to take a lively interest 
in the schools. All our Institutes are well attended 
by the citizens. Our teachers, also, deserve great 
credit for the interest they have taken in the different 
Institutes held during the term. Many of them at- 
tended them all; a few attendec none but the County 
Institute. 

CENTRE.—Supt. Wolf: The closing examinations 
of the Unionville and Centre Hall Grammar Schools 
were interesting and satisfactory. I was also present 
at the closing exercises of the second and third grades 
of the Philipsburg schools, which were creditable to 
both teachers and pupils. The teachers and pupils 
of the Millheim Grammar School began the collec- 
tion of minerals, for which the Board provided a 
suitable and convenient cabinet. They also supplied 
the school with a Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 
a set of charts and outline maps, and frames for the 
preservation of specimens of drawing and penman- 
ship. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Harvey: Wallace has built an 
excellent stone house at Glendale, furnished it with 
new desks, a set of Mitchell’s outline maps, and 
Butler’s Map of Pennsylvania. Schuylkill has also 
built a good house at Pickering, furnishing it in good 
style and with all necessary apparatus. This house 
is nicely warmed by a heater in the cellar,—the warm 
air being distributed from the four sides of the school 
room, thus making it much more pleasant than where 
there is only one register. West Bradford has fur- 
nished each school with new outline maps of the 
United States and Pennsylvania, and the Cottage 
School with new patent furniture of the West Chester 
pattern. 

CLEARFIELD.—Supt. McQuown: The summer 
schools throughout the county are well attended. 
Prof. B. C. Youngman, principal of Leonard graded 
schools in Clearfield, will deliver the oration on 
Decoration Day at that place. Nearly all our teachers 
are attending either local or State Normal Schools, 
which indicates that they are not satisfied with present 
attainments. 


CLINTON.—Supt. Magee: During my recent visit 


to the Renovo schools, four directors accompanied 
me. All the directors are good school men, and take 
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a great interest in their schools. There are twelve 
public schools in this borough, and they are equal to 
any in the county. Prof. John T. Reed is principal. 

©LK.—-Sept. Dixon: Bennezette graduated nine 
pupils age the Course of Study; Benzinger two, and 
Jones ty In May, classes will graduate in Ridg- 
way and’ elsewhere. 

Forest.—Supt. Hillard : 
opened for the Spring term. Harmony township has 
made a change in text-books. Eight of our ten 
school districts now use the same kind of Readers, 
Spellers, and Arithmetics; the two districts excepted 
are Green (Independent) with one school, and Howe 
with two schools. 

GREEN.—Supt. Nickeson: The schools have all 
closed for the year, with good results generally. 
Greene Academy, under the principalship of A. J. 
Waychoff, opened its summer session, during this 
month, with a large attendance. Prof. J. S. Her- 
ringtoh is teaching a select school in Mt. Morris. 
The new Union School building at Waynesburg is 
approaching completion. When finished it will be 
an ornament to the town. The directors of Greene 
township are making preparations to build another 
first-class house. 

JEFFERSON.—Supt. Kelly : Summer Normals are in 
session at Corsica, Belleview, and Brockwayville. 
Many of our teachers and student-teachers are at- 
tending these home institutions, while others are 
attending State Normal Schools 

JuniaTA.—Supt. Smith: Our schools are all 
closed now except those in the borough of Mifflin- 
town, and they will close in a few days. <A very 
large number of our young teachers are going to 
Academies or State Normal Schools this Spring. A 
proper amount of book-learning is the first requisite 
for the teacher; professional training and experience 
come next. 

LACKAWANNA.—Supt. Brooks: The directors of 
Scott have decided to abolish the summer term, and 
will adopt the “‘ one-term system”’ for the next school 
year. Two years ago this district abolished “ board- 
ing around,” and, as the text-books have been fur- 
nished by the Board for several years, Scott district 
is likely to occupy a front rank in the State for the 
excellence of its schools. 

MONTGOMERY.—Supt. Hoffecker: I held my first 
examination of pupils in Lower Providence, April 
28th. This district has a regular graded course of 
study adopted by the School Board. Fourteen pupils, 
who completed the course, had entered the class, of 
whom thirteen passed a very creditable examination, 
and will be awarded a township diploma. This is 
the first township in the county that has reached this 
standard of excellence. More will follow next year. 

MontTour.—Supt. Derr: All our county schools 
are now closed. The most of our teachers have given 
very fair satisfaction. Written examinations were 
held in all classes of the Danville High School, and 
in the A classes of the four next grades. These ex- 
aminations indicated very thorough work on the part 
of many of ourteachers. The Grammar Schools held 
an exhibition May Ist, which was largely attended, 
and many of the performances were admirable. The 
High School commencement on the following even- 
ing filled the Court House to overflowing, many go- 
ing away, unable to get even standing room. Five 
young ladies and one gentleman received diplomas,—- 
all having acquitted themselves very creditably. 

NORTHAMPTON.—Supt. Werner: The school direc- 
tors of Glendon are taking an active interest in their 
schools ; four of them accompanied me in my visits 
to their schools, which have made a marked improve- 


Some of the schools have 
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ment during this term, especially four of them,— 
thus showing that a great work can be accomplished 
if the school officers take an active interest in the 
cause. I have visited the schools of Freemansburg 
for the second time, and found them in a od con- 
dition. The citizens can feel proud of thetteachers 
for the progress they show since last Fall. The 
names of the teachers are Messrs. J. M. Frankenfield 
and H. W. Osterstock, and Miss Louisa Beck. The 
President and Secretary of the School Board accom- 
panied me during my last visit; they are well pleased 
with their teachers. We would consider it a wise 
plan if the same teachers would be employed for the 
coming term. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. — Supt. Wolverton: The 
schools have closed pretty generally. The work done 
was reasonably good in every district; in many dis- 
tricts it was quite satisfactory, while a number of 
schools came up to the fullest demands of justice, and 
are appreciated accordingly. A local institute of two 
days’ duration, held in Springfield, was the means of 
doing much good in that vicinity. Selected subjects, 
bearing upon practical school work, were discussed 
by selected teachers. Good preparation had been 
made for these discussions, and this gave life, and 
enthusiasm, and profit to the meeting throughout. Dr. 
Higbee was present both days. He lectured in 
Shamokin, Friday evening, in the M. E. Charch. 
His lecture, was profound and practical. So were 
his remarks in the Insttiute. Coal township directors 
proved themselves an enlightened and generous 
Board, as also did those of Shamokin. 

Union.—Supt. Johnson: The spring term opens 
out with a fair attendance of pupils in Buffalo, Kelly, 
and West Buflalo townships. In the first named 
districts, the services of nearly all the teachers who 


taught during the winter have been secured, while 


in the latter the schools have all changed hands. The 
pupils in the graded schools of Lewisburg are prepar- 
ing for promotion. .The graduating classes are not so 
large as last year, yet the people are anxiously await 
ing the intellectual treat which is in store for them. 
Several well qpatronized subscription schools are in 
operation in different parts of the county. I expect 
to visit most of them. 

VENANGO.—Supt. Prather: Cranberry will erect a 
two-story school-house at Salina, and a one-story 
house in the Flinchbaugh sub-district during the com- 
ing summer. 

WYOMING.—Supt. Prevost: I have completed my 
spring examinations. A large percentage of the ap- 
plicants are beginners. The directors and citizens 
manifest quite an interest in these examinations. 
There was a case tried in our County Court during 
the month that created quite an interest. Mr. A. H. 
Fassett, principal of the Factoryville graded school, 
was called upon, last February, to administer punish- 
ment in one of the under departments, which he did 
in rather a thorough manner, as the punishment by 
the boy’s own teacher did not appear to have made 
much impression. The boy’s relatives took the mat- 
ter in hand and prosecuted Mr. Fassett for assault and 
battery. He was bound over and subsequently tried, 
and found “ Not guilty, but must pay the costs.’ 

ALLEGHENY CiTy.—Supt. Morrow: We hada very 
interesting Teachers’ Institute. Mrs. McKay of the 
Indiana Normal School was one of the instructors. 
The meeting was divided into sections, and different 
teachers appointed to instruct each section. The plan 
@ was pronounced a success by all present. 

DuNMORE.—Supt. Fowler: Our schools are all do- 
ing well. During the month I spent one week in 
visiting the New York and Brooklyn City Schools. 
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I was very much pleased with the New York schools, 
but net. so much with those of Brooklyn. 

DaAUPHIN.—Supt. McNeal: S. M. Felton, Esq., 
Prest, of the Penna. Steel Company, has donated to 
the «public schools of Steelton $500, toward the 
establishment of a library. About 200 volumes have 
alreally been procured; and, as soon as a suitable 
place is arranged in the new building to accommodate 
the library, more books will be purchased. The 
books already secured are used by the teachers, and 
the pupils of the High and Grammar schools. An 
effort is being made to systematize the reading of the 
pupils, and to thoroughly fix upon their minds the 
lessons thus acquired. Each pupil, after having read 
and returned a book, is expected to reproduce an ab- 
stract of it from memory. 

HARRISBURG.—Supt. Foose: The educational 
event of the week was a public address before the 
City Institute by Dept. Supt. Henry Houck. Exam- 
inations take up all my time at present. The health 
of our pupils is generally good, and the schools are 
all quiet and busy. 

MAHANOY City.—Supt. Balentine: We held a 
Teachers’ Institute April 6th and 7th in a public hall 
intown. More than usual preparation was made by 
the teachers for this meeting. Drawings, specimens 
of penmanship, and monthly examination papers, 
were exhibited. Dep. Supt. Houck gave us an inter- 
esting talk during the day, and an excellent lecture in 
the evening. Col. Arms so pleased the people with 
“ Boys,” that he was invited to come again with his 
lecture on “ Girls.” 

NORRISTOWN.—Supt. Gotwals: At the regular 
monthly Institute Piv:. Eisenhower gave a véry inter- 
esting and instructive talk to the members on “ Plant- 
Life.”” These meetings are well attended, and con- 
siderable interest is manifested by the teachers. The 
principal object of these Institutes is to discuss the 
regular school work. Scientific questions are occa 
sionally discussed. 

Oi. Crry.—Supt. Carroll: Our Kindergarten work 
is becoming a leading feature in the operation of our 
schools, and we have had large numbers of visitors 
to see this department during the last two months. 
We believe it is well understood by our first year 
teachers as a system, and that we can regard it asa 
permanent feature of the schools. Our primary 
teachers have received thorough training in the science 
and the art during the year, and conduct this part of 
the work in connection with the regular work in the 
rooms. It hasa positive advantage to the gua/ity of 
the regular work of the classes. Our primary work 
has also attracted many visitors from other cities 
around us. 

PHCENIXVILLE.—Supt. Leister: About a hundred 
dollars has been expended for books for the Public 
School Library. This amount was the proceeds of 
recent public exercises given by the pupils. Great 
interest is manifested in the library. I hope it may 
continue. During the month a clock and bell were 
placed in the new Gay St. building at a cost of about 
$1,000. 

WILLIAMSPORT.—Supt. Transeau: On the 26th of 
April the pupils of the High School gave a public 
entertainment in the Academy of Music to a crowded 
house. It was a grand success. The net proceeds 
were $300, which will be added to our Library fund. 
The schools are prosperous, although, on account of 
the abundance of work, many of the older pupils 
have left school. Our directors and teachers are tak- 
ing a deep interest in the next annual meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association, and are anxious to make 
it a complete success. 
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Henry D. THorEAv. By F. B. Sanborn. (Amer- 
ican Men of Letters.) Pp. 317. Boston. Haygh- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

We took up this volume with an eager expecfancy 
of learning something definite about a man whose 
name occurs so frequently as the living embodiment 
of Transcendentalism. It is true, much is given in 
the way of suggestion, much also to stimulate thought ; 
but as a biography or a vindication of the man, it is 
hardly asuccess. Thoreau wasa man of strong and de- 
cided character, but in what that strength and de- 
cision consisted we are not clearly informed.e The 
only trait distinctly portrayed is his capacity for en- 
durivg suffering, a point of resemblance to Diogenes. 
A Pythagorean might trace the various metempsy- 
choses of the soul of the old Greek cynic until it 
again appears in human form in the Walden hermit, 
who entered upon that life as a ‘‘ protest against so- 
ciety.” He must have had some humor, too, since 
an entire edition of his book having been returned to 
him by the publishers, he could chuckle over the 
possession of a library of his own composition. But 
he had too little broad sympathy with his kind, as, ac- 
cording to the testimony of his friends, wild animals 
were always more at home with him than men and 
women. As a biography, Thoreau’s life could 
hardly be expected to be made interesting, since it 
was so wholly devoid of incident; but we have a 
right to demand some clearer explanation of the 
“Concord philosophy,” which he attempted to live, 
than Mr. Sanborn has given us. It is true he gives 
many glimpses of New England country life, as it 
appeared fifty years ago, to illustrate the dulness, 
mental and spiritual, against which the transcenden- 
talists so vehemently protested; but upon what solid 
basis they rested their system, and what they pro- 
posed to do, we are as ignorant as ever. The move- 
ment itself has passed away, and has, so far as we 
can see, left no trace save here and there, it may be, 
a pearl of poetry or a strangely-wrought shell of 
fancy to gratify the search of the curious. For its 
history, we must look elsewhere than to Mr. Sanborn, 
whose work, however, may be found useful in the 
way of the old Benedictine memoires pour servir. 
As to the staunch quality of the friendship of Thoreau 
we make the following extract: 

“ Margaret Fuller,’’ says Wm. Henry Channing, 
“‘was indeed the Friend; this was her vocation.” 
It was no less the vocation of Thoreau. “ Literally,’’ 
says the friend who best knew him, “his views of 
friendship were high and noble. Those who loved 
him never had the least reason to regret it. He 
made no useless professions, never asked one of 
those questions that destroy all relation; but he was 
on the spot at the time, and had so much of human 
life in his keeping to the last, that he could spare a 
breathing-place for a friend. He meant friendship 
and meant nothing else, and stood by it without the 
slightest abatement; not veering as a weathercock 
with each shift of a friend’s fortune, nor like those 
who bury their early friendships, in order to make 
room for fresh corpses.”’ 

Sones OF RepEeErMInG Love. Edited by Jno. R. 
Sweney, C. C. McCabe, T. C. O' Kane, aud W. /. 
Kirkpatrick. Pp. 128. Philadelphia. John /. 
Hood, 1018 Arch St. Price, 35 cts. 

This new music book for Sunday-schools and 
churches commends itself in its convenient size and 
satisfactory make-up, but especially for the character 
of its contents, both original and selected. The repu- 








tation of its several editors in this field, some of their 
hymns*ging very widely sung in the churches, 
affords #guarantee of the merit of the collection. 

SWINTON’S SERIES OF READERS. Primer and First 

Reader, Pp. 114. Second Reader, Pp. 160. Third 

Reader, Pp. 224. Fourth Reader, Pp. 384. Fifth 

Reader, Pp.479. By William Swinton. Finely 

Illustrated. vison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 

New York and Chicago, 188}. 

Within the past few years, there have appeared 
many series of school readers, of varying degrees of 
excellence, several of which we have had the privi- 
lege of examining, and we can say, that excellent as 
some of them are in special points, we have found 
none more uniformly good than that now before us. 

In. the first place, Prof. Swinton’s series is truly 
graded. From the first attempt at writing the sim- 
plest sentences to exercises in literary and rhetorical 
studies the progress is gradual and sure, inasmuch as 
no demand is made of the pupil beyond the know} 
edge which he must have acquired in going over the 
prescribed course. To insure this familiarity with 
the subject, words as they are introduced, are re- 
peated again and again in a variety of sentences. 

A second noticeable feature is the use of script 
from the start, through the first three numbers. This 
script is made to resemble the teacher’s writing on 
the blackboard, by being printed in white letters on a 
dark ground. It is mainly through this script exercise 
that the pupil is drilled into familiarity with the new 
words of each lesson. 

Every lesson is preceded by a vocabulary contain- 
ing in the first three numbers every new word intro- 
duced, and in the higher numbers the more difficult 
words. In addition, from the second grade upwards, 
each book contains special introductory exercises 
suited to the grade of the book. ‘Thus in the Second 
are exercises in slate-copying ; in the Third, “ Prepar- 
atory Dictations,’’ in which the, more difficult words 
in each lesson are used in forming sentences to illus- 
trate their meaning; in the Fourth, questions to sug- 
gest to the pupil’s mind the salient expressions; and 
in the Fifth, idiomatic expressions, with notes, bio 
graphical, historical, literary, etc.: all so arranged as 
to insure a thorough understanding on the part of the 
reader, of that which he reads 

The exercises in composition carried from an early 
number to the end, on a plan at once simple and 
progressive are an essential means of developing 
the author’s idea of making the reader a teacher of 
language. They consist in reproducing in the child’s 
own language, to which he is incited by topics and 
hints, the leading points in each piece ; and in trans 
lating poetry into simple prose. 

The selections are characterized by good taste and 
simplicity, and they possess a freshness and interest 
derived from variety, ranging as they do through the 
extensive domains of science, history, and literature. 

We have left ourselves but little space to speak of 
the mechanical execution of the books, which is in 
the highest degree artistic. The durable binding, in 
full red cloth; the fine, large type, specially made 
for this series,; and the photographic clearness of the 
illustrations, combine to render these readers a tri- 
umph in the art of making school-books. 

We can very heartily recommend them to the care 
ful examination of teachers and school authorities, as 
one of the most carefully graded, the most philoso- 
phically developed, and the most beautiful series of 
readers to be found anywhere in the world. 
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1. Down thestream so cheer-i-ly Be - side the mill we row, | Wheretheechoes mer -ri-ly Their 
2. When we call, oh, read-i-ly She answersus a- gain, And stopsthe wheel right steadily, To 
3- Part - ing then,re - gret-ful-ly, We turn the dark’ning hill, With “Pretty maid, adieu,” And tic-tac, 
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lay-ful cho-rus throw; Down the stream so cheer -i-ly Be - 


side the millwe mw, 
ear our homeward strain, When we call, oh, read - i-ly She 


answers us a - gain, And 


tic - tac goesthe mill, Part-ingthen,re - gret-ful-ly, We turn the dark’ning hill, Wita 
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Wherethe ech-oes mer - ri- ly Their play-ful cho-rus throw. 


stops the wheel right stead-i - ly, To hear our homeward strain. Trala la la, a 


la 
“Pret - ty maid, a - dieu,” And tic-tic, tic-tac goesthe mill. 
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To the pret-ty Nat -a-lie A _ pass-ing draught we fill, Sweet-ly sing-ing there, Where 
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tic-tac, tic-tac goesthemill, tic-tac, tic-tac goes the mill, tic-tac goesthe mill. 
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@ PMeembers of School Boards 


Education in Pennsylwania.—The number of School Districts in the State 
of Pennsylvania, as shown by the last annual report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, is now 2,208; the number of School Directors, 14,600 ; teachers employed in 
the Common Schools, 21,352; the pupils enrolled, 931,749; total number of schools, 
18,835, of which 7,277 are Graded Schools; total annual cost of the system, $7,994,- 
705.01; and the estimated value of school property in round numbers, about $26,600,000! 
The average monthly salary of male teachers is $33.66; of female teachers, $29.03. 
Average length of school term, 6.68 months; average cost of tuition per month for each 
pupil, 74 cents. If to the annual cost of the system last year, as given above, there may 
be added the amount expended for Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, and that for Normal 
Schools, we have the grand aggregate of nearly $8,500,000. Zhe Pennsylvania School 
Journal is the organ of this great educational interest. As the law permits all School 
Directors to subscribe for Zhe Journal out of the school funds of their respective districts, 
and gives them no other compensation for their servicés, there seems no reason why every 
progressive Board in the State should not, as soon as organized, place the names of its 
members upon Zhe Journa/ mailing lists. Wherever Zhe Journal circulates most gener- 
ally, there are usually to be found the best school buildings, best school teachers, best 
school directors, best school atmosphere, best schools. 


Directors as Subscribers. 


More Directors than Teachers now read The Journa/, and in consequence it 
feels bound to aid them in the discharge of their duties to the full extent of its power, pro- 
viding matter interesting and profitable to.themselves personally, no less than in the ca- 
pacity of public officials. The only peculiar part of our American system of education is 
the large powers entrusted to our local Boards of School Directors. With this feature it 
succeeds or fails. It is its life. More than ever let us give it better light and truer life, 
let us broaden and strengthen it, and show to the world that a people can manage their 
own schools. To this work Zhe Journal is pledged, and it asks the generous support of 
those whose hands it would strengthen. 

THE BOARDS of Pottsville, Erie, Lancaster, Bethlehem, Chester, South Easton, Norris- 
town, Danville, Lewisburg, Lebanon, Chambersburg, Carlisle, Shamokin, Pottstown, Shenan- 
doah, Meadville, Tyrone, Pheenixville, Middletown, Edinboro, Union City, Gettysburg, Indiana, 
Bedford, Parker City, Oxford, Bristol, Coatesville, Mercersburg, Wilmington, Pittston, Jersey 
Shore, Renovo, Muncy, Strasburg, Mahanoy City, Minersville, Freemansburg, Selinsgrove, 
Port Carbon, E. Stroudsburg, Annville, Manheim, Kingston, Sunbury, and many other 
towns, in all parts of the State, and some Five Hundred School Districts in the various counties, 
have been on our mailing list during the past year. We hope largely to increase this list of subscribers on 
the New Volume by making 7%¢ /ourna/ valuable to Directors in the performance of their official duties, 
and we shall be grateful if Secretaries will call the attention of their Boards to this matter, ordering 7he 
Journal at once, with name and post-office address of each member. This prompt order is especially desira- 
ble where the Board is renewing subscription, as the names do not then have to be removed from our printed 
mailing list, thus avoiding the risk of mistakes from distributing and resetting the type. Since the Fire our 
list has been wholly reset in larger type, and post-office officials pronounce it the best they have ever seen. 

DIRECTORS ALIVE TO THE EDUCATIONAL WORK.—The Tradesman, Manufacturer, 
Mechanic, or Professional man, who wishes to know what is doing in his special field of labor, reads the news- 
papers or journals that are pnblished in the interest of his specialty, and thus acquires new ideas in regard to 
it, and keeps himself abreast of the times. The Educational Work is no exception to this rule, and those 
in charge of this important interest--whether Teachers or Directors—should get ideas from every quarter 
where they are to be had. What, therefore, Zhe Scientific American is to the manufacturer and mechanic, 
The Pennsylvania School Journal is to the School Directors and School Teachers in the Keystone State. 
Nearly Twenty per cent. of the Directors throughout the State received Zhe Journa/ monthly during the 
year just closed. There was no county in the State that did not have a greater or less number of its Direc- 
tors enrolled during the year, and we are assured that it has been worth far more than it has cost to every 
county in Pennsylvania. Our hearty thanks are hereby tendered our friends and patrons of the School Boards, 
We shall try to make it so interesting and profitable to them that they will notto be willing to do 
without it. It is the unanimous opinion of Superintendents and Leading Educators that if read by all our 
School Directors and Teachers, the whole work of Education among us would be rendered more 
efficient. 

Please remit funds by Draft, Money-Order, or Registered Letter. When money is enclosed, please 
have letters registered. All postmasters are required to register letters when requested to do so. The 
meg fee is only ten cents. g@y~A Receipt will in all cases be sent for use of Treasurer in making 
up his account. Address 











Jj. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 
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We take from our Subscription List for Volume 30 the following counties, two 
or more of whose School Boards have ordered subscription. 


Adams County.—Butler, Franklin, Hamilton, Hamiltonban, Huntingdon, Lati- 
more, Liberty, Gettysburg, Menallen and Reading Districts. 

Allegheny.—Aleppo, Beltzhoover, C ollier, Elizabeth, Fawn, South Fayette, 
Findley, Indiana, Killbuck, West Liberty, Lincoln, Mifflin, O’Hara, Penn, Plum, Reserve, 
Scott, Snowden, E. Deer, Springdale, Tarentum, Union, N. Versailles and S. Versailles. 

Armstrong. —Apollo, South Butfalo, Burrell, West Franklin, Hovey, Madison, 
Manor, Parker City, Perry and Red Bank Districts. 

Beaver.—Bridgewater, Chippewa, Freedom, Industry, Ohio, Rochester and New 
Sewickley Districts. 

Bedford.—Bedford Borough, Bloomfield, Hopewell, East Providence, Middle 
Woodbury and Woodbury Districts. 

Berks. —Caernarvon, Hamburg, N. Heidelberg, Long Swamp, Robeson and Union. 

Blair.—Allegheny, Antis, Blair, Logan, Sny der, Taylor, Tyrone Township, 
Tyrone Borough, Woodbury and North Woodbury Districts. 

Bradford.—Barclay, Granville, Monroe, Orwell, Pike, Rome, Smithfield, Tuscar- 
ora and Wyalusing Districts. ‘ 

Bucks.—Bensalem, Bristol, Buckingham, Hilltown, Upper Makefield, Milford, 
N. Hope, Northampton, Plumstead, Quakertown, Solebury, Southampton, Warminster. 

Butler.—Adams, Brady, Centre, Concord, Donegal, Fairview, Harrisville, Jeffer- 
son, Prospect, Slippery Rock and Worth Districts. 

Cambria.—Allegheny, Cambria Twp., Johnstown and Millville Districts. 

Carbon.—Banks, Kidder, Mauch Chunk Twp., and Weatherly Districts. 

Centre.—Benner, Harris, Rush, Snow Shoe, Union and Unionville Districts. 

Chester.— East Bradford, Charlestown, Coatesville, North Coventry, East Covy- 
entry, East Fallowfield, Franklin, Highland, Honey Brook, Néw London, Oxford Bor., 
Spring City, Uwchlan, Valley and West W hiteland Districts. 

Clarion.—Edenburg, E lk, Limestone, Mill Creek, Richland, Salem and Petersburg. 

Clearfield. «Greenwood, Gulich, Houston, Lawrence, Madeira, Osceola, Penn 
and Union Districts. 

Clinton.---Beech Creek Twp., Greene and Renoyo Districts. 

Colum bia.---Berwick, Greenwood, Madison, Pine and Scott Districts, 

Crawford.---Athens, Conneaut, Cussewago, Hayfield, Mead, Meadville, Rand- 
olph, Richmond, Rockdale, Sadsbury, Saegertown, South Shenango, Sparta, Spartans- 
burg, Steuben, Summit, Titusville, Troy, Townville, Vernon and W ayne Districts. 

Cumberland.---Upper Allen, Carlisle, Hampden, Monroe, New Cumberland, 
Penn, East Pennsboro, West Pennsboro and Shippensburg Districts. 

Dauphin.---Conew ago, Halifax Twp-, East Hanover, West Hanover, South Han- 
over, Hummelstown, Londonde ry, Lykens Bor,, Middletown, Millersburg, Lower Pax- 
ton, Steelfon, Lower Swatara, Washington, Wiconisco, Williams and Wayne Districts. 

Delaware.---Chester City, North Chester, South Chester, Darby Twp., Upper 
Darby, Darby Bor., North Providence, Ridley and Upland Districts. 

Elk.---Benezette, Highland, Jay, Jones and Millstone Districts. 

Erie.---Erie City, Edinboro, Greene, Mill Creek, North East Twp., Union, Union 
City aud Waterford Districts. 

Fayette.---Bullskin, Jefferson, Luzerne, Nicholson, Spring Hill, Upper Tyrone and 
South Union Districts. 

Forest.--Harmony and Jenks Districts. 

Franklin.---Chambersburg, Fannett, Guilford, Lurgan, Mercersburg, Montgomery, 
Peters, Quincy, Washington and Waynesboro Districts. 

Fulton.---Licking Creek and Todd Districts. 

Greene,---Franklin, Jefferson Twp., Monongahela, Mt. Morris and Waynesburg. 

Huntingdon.---Brady, Dublin, Jackson, Porter, Todd and Walker Districts. 

Indiana.---Banks, Canoe, Cherry Hill, Conemaugh, Indiana Bor., East Mahoning, 
West Mahoning, South Mahoning, Mechanicsburg, East Wheatfield and White Districts. 

Juniata.---Beale, Fermanagh, Lack, Port Royal and Walker Districts. 

Lackawanna.---Archbald, Carbondale, Carbondale Twp., Dunmore, Greenfield, 
Jermyn, Old Forge and Roaring Brook Districts. 

Lancaster County is one of the most progressive in the State. The Journal 
is proud of its Subscription List among the School Directors of this great County. 
The following districts were on our subscription list for Volume 30—Bart, Brecknock, 
Caernarvon, E. Cocalico, W.Cocalico, Columbia, Conestoga, Conoy, E. Donegal, W.Done- 





al, Drumore, Earl, E. Earl, W. Earl, Eden, Elizabeth, Elizabethtown, Fulton, E. Hemp- 
field, W. Hempfield, E. Lampeter, W. Lampeter, Lancaster Twp., Leacock, Upper Lea- 
cock, Little Britain, Manheim Bor., Manheim Twp., Manor, Mt. Joy Bor., Mt. Joy Twp, 
Martic, Pequea, Providence, Rapho, Salisbury, Strasburg, Strasburg Twp. and War- 
wick, in all Thirty-eight Districts. The Board of Directors of the City of Lancaster, 
numbering Thirty-six Members, has been on “The Journal” list continuously for the 
past Twenty-five years or longer. 

Lawrence.---Big Beaver, North Beaver, Mahoning, Neshannock, Plain Grove, 
Union and Wilmington Districts. 

Lebanon.---North Annville, Heidelberg, Jackson, Jonestown, Mill Creek, North 
Lebanon and North Lebanon Independent Districts. 

Lehigh.---Hanover, Macungie, North Whitehall, U. Saucon and White Hall Twp. 

Luzerne.---Butler, Fairmount, Foster, Franklin, Freeland, Hazel, Hollenbeck, 
Hazelton, Huntingdon, Jenkins, Kingston, Parsons, Pittston, Pittston Twp., Plymouth 
Twp., Rose, Salem, Sugar Notch and Wilkes-Barre (lst Ward) Districts. 

Lycoming.---Brady, Clinton, Eldred, Fairfield, Jersey Shore, Lewis, McNett, 
Muncy Bor., Muncy Creek, Muncy Twp. and Nippenose Districts. 

McKean.---Foster, Keating and Liberty Districts. 

Mercer.---Fairview, Findley, West Greenville, Hickory, Lackawannock, New Ver- 
non, Sandy Lake, Shenango and West Middlesex Districts. 

Mifflin.---Armagh, Derry, McVeytown, Menno, Oliver, Union and Wayne Districts. 

Mont omerv.---Norristown, Bridgeport, Cheltenham, Conshohocken, Hatfield, 
Lower Merion, Perkiomen, Pottstown Bor., Lower Salford, Springfield, Norriton and 
Whitemarsh Districts. 

Montour.---Danville and Mahoning Districts. 

Northampton.---Allen, Bangor Bor., South Bethlehem, Bushkill, South’ Easton, 
Lower Saucon and Washington Districts. 

Northumberland. ---Chillisquaque, Coal, Jackson, Mt. Carmel, Rush, Shamokin, 
Turbot and Sunbury Districts. 

Pe ,.---Juniata, Madison N. E., Marysville, Penn, Spring and Tuscarora, 

Schuylkill.---Pottsville, Ashland, Butler, Frailey, Gilberton, Girdrdville, Kline, 
East Mahanoy, West Mahanoy, Mahanoy City, Minersville, New Castle, Port Carbon, 
Reilly, Shenandoah, East Norwegian, Foster and Tremont Districts. 

Snyder.---Beaver, West Beaver, Jackson, Middleburg and Selinsgrove Districts. 

Somerset.---Elk Lick, Salisbury and Summit Districts. 

Sullivan.---Forks, Fox and Laporte Districts. 

Susquehanna.---Apolocon, Brooklyn, Forest Lake, Gibson, Great Bend Village, 
Harford, Harmony, Jackson, Lenox, New Milford and Susquehanna Depot Districts. 

Tioga.---Charleston, Covington, Delmar, Middlebury, Lawrence, Richmond and 
Jackson Histricts. 

Union.---Brady, Hartley, Kelly, Lewisburg, Union and White Deer Districts. 

Venango.---Cherry Tree, Cornplanter, Cranberry, Oil Creek, Rockland and Siy- 
erlyville Districts. 

Warren.---Deerfield, Elk, Farmington, Spring Creek, Triumph and Watson. 

Washin°eton.---East Bethlehem, West Bethlehem, California, Canton, Cross 
Creek, East Finley, Hanover, Monongahela City, Morris, Mt. Pleasant, Penn Boro., 
Somerset, South Straban and Union Districts. 

Wayne.---Damascus, Lake and Salem Districts. 

Westmoreland.---Allegheny, Cook, Donegal Twp., Franklin, East Huntingdon, 
Latrobe, Ligonier, Mt. Pleasant Bor., Mt. Pleasant Twp., New Florence, Salem, St. 
Clair, Youghiogheny and West Newton Districts. 

Wyoming.---North Moreland and Windham Districts. 

York.---Fairview, Glen Rock, Heidelberg, Hopewell, Jackson, Peach Bottom, 
Warrington and Wrightsville Districts. 


Subscriptions begin quarterly with the issues for January, April, July or Oc- 
tober, as may be ordered. Volume 31 begins with July No. 1882----and the Beginning 
of the Volume is the best time to subscribe, Our Subscription rate is $1.60, or Five 
Copies for $7.00, postage always prepaid. Remit money, in amounts of Three Dol- 
lars or over, by Draft, Money-Order, or Registered Letter. The fee in the latter case, 
[10 cents] may be deducted from the amount to be remitted. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters when requested to do so. We shall be grateful if Superin- 
tendents, Teachers, and Directors will interest themselves in the increase of our cir. 
culation in their respective counties. Our 31st Vol. (500 pages) will be a good one. 
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4 ** The Music each Month is alone worth the Subscription Price of your valuable Journal.” \ 
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For Five Copies! 





“Let there be Light.” 


All Postage Prepaid 


Over 500 Pages. 


Issued Monthly. 
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Devoted to 


HOME AND SCHOOL 
EDUCATION. 





Examination Questions. 





Music Page (Song or Hymn) Each Month. 
Full Editorial and Official Departments. 
Original and Selected Educational Matter. 





“DOUBLE COST.” | “ WORK OF A MINUTE.” 


cnoed | wie 
Our Board would “Our Fourteenth Year.” 

not be without THE The Board consider ita 
: , part 
JOURNAL for double | of their regular business to 
its cost, even if they | subscribe for THE JOUR- 
were to pay itout Of | NAL at their meeting for or- 
their own pockets. ganization. To agree upon 
JOHN REAP. this point is but the work of 

a minute! 
HENRY HUBLEY. 





Few of our readers have any adequate idea of the work 
which The Pennsylvania School Journal has done and is. 
now doing. Because of its very general circulation, and 
of the permanent character of the work in which it is em- 
ployed, we believe it, without any exception, to be the 
Most Influential publication in Pennsylvania.—Zancas. 
ter (Ev.) Express. 


THIRTY-FIRST VOLUME, 
July, 1882--1883. 


"pear Remit by Check, Draft, Postal Money-Order, or Registered Letter. } 
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NEW TESZT-BOOKS. 


I. 
SHELDON & CO.’S 


Modern School Readers, 


This is an entirely new series of Readers in five 
books. They are very elegantly illustrated, 
and the first three are bound in full cloth. 

Many of the best educators in this country have 
assisted in their preparation, and the books embody 
the best methods of teaching. 

We only ask for them a comparison with the-best 
heretofore published. 

Sample pages sent on application, or the 
First Reader on receipt of 10 cts.; Second 
on receipt of 24 cts., and Third on receipt of 
20 cts. 

The Fourth Reader will be ready about July rst. 








IT. 


PATTERSON'S 
Elements of Grammar, 


WITH PRACTICAL EXERCISES. 


Professor Patterson is the author of ** Patter- 
son’s Common School Speller,’’ and 
** Speller and Analyzer and School Ety- 
motlogy,’’ which books have had, and are yet 
having, an immense sale. 

This book is an garnest effort, by a most careful, 
painstaking, and Successful teacher, to embody all 
that is really good in the Language Lesson 
System, with the older and more rigid rules of Gram- 
mar. 

We believe that-itis the best teaching book 
on this subject ever — 


WE CONTINUE TO PUBLISH : 


Olney's New Arithmetics {in Two Books, 
which ate having a great sale, 

Patterson's Spellers, 

Colton's New Geographies, 

Avery's Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, 

Hill's Rhetorics, 

Shaw's New History of English Literature, 

Diney's Higher Mathematics, 

Lossing's Histories, 

Bay Send for Complete Catalogue. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
369 Wabash Av. Chicago. 8 Murray St., New York. 





Weeded Everywhere: Will Sell Wherever Seen.’”” 


(ANCASTER ScHook MlorreEs 


30 MOTTOES and THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


Teachers think them the Best and Cheapest Mottoes pub- 
lished. They are on the finest, extra-calendered 6-ply Railroad 
(not China) board, the best of its kind manufactured. .The 
only colors used are Salmon and Green. They are printed on 
BOTH sipgs—thus making one set equivalent (0 two. 

4aSent postpaid, securely enveloped, on receipt of $X.1O, 
or by express when several sets are desired bv the School offi- 
cers of.a.District, at $1.00 perset. 


J.P. MECAGEEY,, Langaster,E Pa. 


SWITZERLAND 
ego ENDORSES ose 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Pronouncing THE LANCASTER WATCH 


MANF’D BY LANCASTER WATCH CO., LANCASTER, PA, 


“THE BEST WATCH 
MADE IN AMERICA.” 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


The Pennsylvania 


4 Educational Bureau. + 


We want sever: al hundred good teachers 
to supply summer and fall vacancies in our 
own and other States. Send stamp for ap- 
plication form and list of testimoniais. 

Address 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
Allentown, Pa. 


"SUMMER SCHOOL, 


hers, and ye Term 
of Six Weeke July July ye to A Lin at wy urg, Canada, 
on Lake Ontario. Cool and Healthful. Send for Circular to 
3. H. Bechtel, | Seo'y, National School of Flecntt on and 
y, 14) treet, Philadelphia, P. 
Ash Rollers, 


MITCHELL'S 


Ww 
OUTLINE 
AND MAPS. 


— E AN < Pi rd" Method. 
° 0 a oe 
Fa ee 


3. A, B, C, Method. 
DIN G 
‘and Companion, CH TS. 


Published by 
&. H. BUTLER & CO., Phila. 


A Graduate with the Highest Honors of an 
Eastern University, and who has taught fifteen years 
in the capacity of City Superintendent, Principal of 
High School, and Professor of Mathematics and of 
Latin and Greek, desires a position as Teacher for 
the next school year. Salary moderate. Address 

“ TEACHER,” 
Care of Pennsylvania School Journal, Lancaster, Pa. 


en Public Speakers, 





New Editions 
mounted on 


Small Series, $10. 
Large Ss Series, $20. 
VithKey. 
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PRACKIGAL 


FOR TEACHING YOUNG PUPILS 
How to Uoe the English Language. 
Introduction Price. 


HOW TO TALK, over 200 Illustrations, - - 42 cts. 
HOW TO WRITE, 150 a - - 72 cts. 


These two books, prepared by W. B. PoweLt, A. M., Supt. of Schools, Aurora, IIl., are the result of 
many years of successful effort in training children to talk and write correctly. Their purpose is 
to guide the young learner in the correct use of language at the time when he is acquiring a vocabulary 
and forming habits of speech. 

The ordinary school grammars, and alleged language text-books, fail because they are only suitable for 
comparatively advanced pupils, who commence the study too late, after bad habits of speech, which books are 
powerless to correct, have been formed. 

Pupils reading in a Second or Third Reader can readily understand everything in these books, and those 
reading intelligently in a First Reader can profitably commence their study. 


READY AUGUST ist, 


The Business Standard Copy-Books. 


THE LATEST AND BEST SERIES. 
PRIMARY COURSE, Nos. 1,2,3, perdozen, $ .84 
COMMON SCHOOL COURSE, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, - - 1.20 
BUSINESS FORMS, No. 5, ad ° ° . 1.20 
Printed from Steel Plates. Giving the Business-Standard forms of the letters in correct and clear 
copies. No flourishes; no complicated system of analysis. Nearly twenty per cent. more writing space than 
any other copy-books, Duplicate copy in middle of each page. 


>t Parker’s Arithmetical Charts. #€< 


Prepared by FRANCIS W. PARKER, 
Supervisor of Public Schools, Boston ; formerly Supt. of Schools, Quincy, Mass. 
These Charts present the latest and best methods of teaching beginners in Arithmetic, and wherever used 
will render unnecessary the ordinary text-books in Primary Arithmetic, thus saving both time and expense. 
The Charts comprise 50 numbers printed on manilla parchment paper, 25 x 30 inches in size, and 
bound in the same manner as Monroe’s Reading Charts. 


PRICE PER SET OF 50 NOS, $6.00; BACK FRAME, OR EASEL, 50 CENTS. 








> Supplementary Txeaders. 


Introduction, 
MONROE’S NEW PRIMER, 8O pp., 15 cts. 
MONROE’S ADVANCED F IRST READER, 112 pp., 20 cts. 
MONROE’S ADVANCED SECOND REA DER, 160 pp., 30 cts, 
MONROE’S ADVANCED THIRD READER, 208 pp., 42 cts. 

Monroe’s Readers have been for the past eight years the leading series before the public, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that they are almost uanimously acknowledged by disinterested parties to be the best series 
published, while agents of competing books admit that Monroe’s are second only to their own books. Higher 
praise than this has never been awarded to any series, and after so long an experience with these books, we 
frankly say that we do not know how to improve the original series as ¢ext-books from which to teach Reading. 

There is, however, a growing demand for more reading-matter in the lower grades and classes, and to 
meet this demand, Monroe’s Advanced or Supplementary Readers have been prepared by Mrs. 
Lewis B. Monrok, who wrote the lower books of the original series, 

In these new books advantage has been taken of all the recent improvements in typography and engraving ; 
the best artists, such as Fredericks, Northam, White, Schell, Sheppard, Cary, etc., have been engaged, 
and it is believed that no handsomer school-books have ever been issued. 

Script-lessons have been largely introduced, and the greatest care has been taken to secure the standard 
forms of writing letters, such as are given in the most carefully-prepared copy-books. The different books of 
the Series contain many other new features, the advantages of which will be apparent on examination. 

Bas” Specimen Copies of any of the above-named books will be mailed on receipt of the Introduction price, 
which will be refunded if the books are either adopted or returned to us. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Philadelphia. 








There is no more noble pursuit than that of moulding human character, and no greater benefactor than 
the truly successful teacher. . If you intend to teach, prepare yourself thoroughly, and thus make your work 
pleasant and profitable to yourself, and of rea/ value to others. Every teacher should take a full course at a 
professsonal school, and Pennsylvania offers you none superior to that of the Indiana Normal 
School, of Penna. 

1. LOCATION, beautiful, convenient, and healthful. 

2. BUILDING nnd APPURTENANCES, unexcelled. 

3. INSTRUCTORS, experienced and successful. 

4. GRADUATES stand high wherever known. 

5. COURSE OF STUDY, and plan of instruction, are what you need if you have determined to 
become an earnest and successful teacher. Fall Term will open September 4, 1882. 


For further particulars, address L. H. DURLING, Principal. 


WENTWORTH'S GEOMETRY. 1< 
>t WENT WORTIS ALGEBRA. 








The Most Popular Books of the Kind Hyver Published. 





WENTWORTH’s GEOMETRY is used in the following Colleges in Pennsylvania: 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, FRANKLIN & MARSHALL COLLEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE, PALATINATE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, 

GENEVA COLLEGE, LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON & JEFFERSON COLLEGE, 

WESTERN UNIVERSITY OF PENNA., MONONGAHELA COLLEGE, 
THIEL COLLEGE. 


It is also used in 52 of the best High Schools, Academies, and 
Normal Schools in Pennsylvania. 








Send for Special Circular to the Publishers, 


GINN, HEATH & CO., 4 Bond Street, New York. 
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EDITED BY CHARLES DvVDLEY WARNER. 





A series of biographies of distinguished American authors, having all the special interest 
of biography, and the larger interest and value of illustrating the different phases of 
American literature, the social, political, and moral influences which have moulded these 
authors, and the generations to which they belonged. 


NOW READY: 


Vol. I. WASHINGTON IRVING. | Vol. Il. NOAH WEBSTER. 

By Cuartes DupLey Warner, author of | By Horace E. Scupper, author of ‘‘ Stories 
‘*My Summer in a Garden,’’ ‘‘In the and Romances,’”’ ‘‘ Boston Town,’’ etc. 
Levant,’’ etc. 16mo, with a fine Steel | Witha fine Steel Portrait. 1.25. 


Portrait. $1.25, It is rather curious that our greatest American 
lexicographer should have been left to this late day 
could not begin with a more acceptable subject by a without any really good biography of him having 
more acceptable author; those who have enjoyed the been written. Its time somebody - ok up the task. 
one being the most likely to appreciate the other. It Mr. Scudder has performed his work in a most able 
is with grateful pleasure that we read a thoughtful, | M@"ner. How the brave old linguistic iconoclast set 
sensible book like this, utterly free from obscurities | @bout revolutionizing the English language in Amer- 
and absurdities common to the pretentious critical | 1°45 how he warmed to his work as he went on; 
literature of the day.— New York Observer. how prodigiously he labored 7 and how, in a great 
| measure, he really succeeded in his undertaking at 
It is a very charming piece of literary work, and | last—all this is described with a masterly hand.— 
presents the reader with an excellent picture of Irving | Cincinnati Commercial. 
as a man and of his methods as an author, together | 
with an accurate and discriminating characterization | A most delightful book, both because of its subject 
of his works.—Boston Fournail. and its method—Soston Traveller. 


The new series “American Men of Lettters,” 


Vol. III. HENRY D. THOREAU. 
By FRANK B. SANBORN. With fine new Steel Portrait. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
Thoreau is one of the most original and distinct figures in American literature. In this 
book his intimate friend, Mr. Sanborn, tells the story of his life, describes his mode of 


thought, and indicates the deep and wholesome influence his writings have had upon 
English and American letters. 


In Preparation : 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. By James Russe_t LOWELL. 

NV. P. Willis. By Tuomas BatLey ALDRIGH. 

J. Fenimore.Cooper. By Pror. T. R. Lounssury. 

Wiliam Gilmore Simms. By GrorcE W. CABLE. 

Benjamin Franklin. By THoMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
And others to be announced hereafter. 


It is expected that the series will contain ten or more 16mo volumes, of 250 to 300 
pages each, brought out in the best syle of thé Riverside Press. 


The volumes are tastefully bound, and are sold at a uniform price of $1.25 each. 


*,." For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of prices by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 





The publisher desires to announce that he will issue, in complete form, between the Ist and the 15th of 
June, 1882, 


THE MODERN SERIES OF READERS 


EMBRACING 


The Modern First Reader, . ; ; 96 Pages 
The Modern Second Reader, , ; 192 “ 
The Modern Third Reader, . .> ase " 
The Modern Grammar-School Reader, 384 o 


FOUR BOOKS CONSTITUTE THE SERIES. 
The Matter in these Books is Entirely New. 


The Series is Elegantly Illustrated. 


A systematic course of Language Exercises is presented in the Second and Third Readers. 

Biograp Jhical Sketches of all authors represented in the Grammar-School Reader are given in connection 
with the appropriate selections. 

Numerous Notes, embodying much useful information, are given at the close of many of the lessons. 

It is believed that, in character of matter, in illustration, typography, and mechanical execu- 
tion, THE MopERN SERIEs OF READERs will compare favorably with any similar works that have ever been 
published. School Boards contemplating a change of Readers are earnestly requested to examine these books 
before deciding upon a series for use in their schools. 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Hu. I. GOURLEY, 
No. 6 Market St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Also, Publisher of Osgood’s American Readers, Goff’s Arithmetics, Hadley’s 
Language Lessons, Lee & Hadley’s Grammar, Burtt’s Gram mars, &c., &e. 
1882, 


THE GOSHEN DESK, 


The Best Braced y They will Stand 





and | —  .- = Perfectly 
Best Doweled. | 


The Heaviest, 
Strongest, 


Solid and Firm 
as long 


Handsomest, and as Any Building 
Oly f 


Most Durable ™ | € | ae e | in whieh 


Desk in America, ll They are Placed, 


1/88). ~t+*A FEW OF THE MANY ADOPTIONS. }< J88]. 
Allegheny, Pittsburgh, Altoona, Johnstown, Washington, Claysville, McKeesport, Lock Haven, Smethport, 
Snow-Shoe, Greenville, Lehighton, Slatington, Weissport, 3ethlehem, Womelsdorf, South Easton, Souder- 
ton, Towanda, Mahanoy City, Hazleton, Pittston, Kingston, Plymouth, Ashley, Catawissa, Wilkes-Barre, etc. 
All correspondence promptly attended to. Send for Circulars. Ad iress 


The Noble School Furniture Co., 


Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 























THE IMPROVED 


Victor Folding Desk. 





WOOD DOWELED TO IRON, 


> GRAVITATION, SELF-ACTING LOGK, < 


AUTOMATIC HINGE, 


ARE THE 


Leading Points of the Victor Improved Folding Desk, which has for years had a 
National Reputation as a School Desk possessing the Distinguishing Features of 
Comfort, Durability and Good Appearance. 

The Victor Desk is sought after by School Boards that bought it years ago and 
have tried it; the best recommendation in the world. 


Send for descriptive circulars. Correspondence solicited. Sample desk shown. 





JOHN BAERS SONS, 


Lancaster, Pa., 


General Agents for Eastern Pennsylvania. 


: = 




















> WIN OUE+-A+RIVAL. < 
APPLETONS' 
lementary Reading Gharts. 








IN USE IN NINE NORMAL SCHOOLS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 





What is Said of Them by Our Leading Educators. 


From Edward Brooks, Ph.D., Principal Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 
They are beautiful, progressive and practical; well adapted for teaching a child to read. 


From Rev. N.C. Schaeffer, Ph.D., Principal Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 
‘They contain more mew ideas than any other reading charts that are now in print. 


From Rev, D. J. Waller, Jr., A. M., Principal of Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

I was surprised at the amount of matter on them. The child is carried so far that he 
will begin to use a book without any trouble. The steps have been chosen by one skilled 
in eee 4 reading. The order and progress of the lessons are admirable, and the pages are 
so beautiful that it is difficult to say whether they most delight teacher or pupil. I know 
nothing of the kind that approaches them when all their good qualities are summed up. 


From B. S. Potter, A. M., Principal of Normal School, Shippensburg, Pa. 
I regard Appletons’ Reading Charts as decidedly she dest I have seen. 


From George P. Beard, A. M., Principal of Normal School, California, Pa. 

Appletons’ Charts are here in use, and are beauties. I can assure you that toachers and 
pupils join in admiring appreciation of them. We have several other charts, but like Apple- 
tons’ dest. 


From J. A. Cooper, A. M., Principal Normal School, Edinboro, Pa. 
Appletons’ Elementary Reading Charts are in use in our model school. 
tendent 7s charmed with them. 


Our Superin- 


From Leonard H. Durling, A. M., Principal of Normal School, Indiana, Pa. 
We likethem; they are beautiful and we// adapted to their purpose. ‘They are in daily 
use in our model department. 


From George J. Luckey, A. M., Superintendent Schools, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Our teachers are greatly pleased with Appletons’ Reading Charts. Zhe) 
tionably the finest charts ever printed. 


/ are uUnqguUes- 


From H. S. Jones, Superintendent of Schools, Erie, Pa. 
They lead the educational effort of the world in plan; they speak for themselve 


Good, Active Canvassers Wanted Everywhere in Pennsylvania. 


Soliciting correspondence on the subject, 
I am Very Truly Yours, 
JOHN A. M. PASSMORE, 
POTTSVILLE, PENNA. 
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USE THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS. 
> LIPPINCOTT T'S i< 


PoraiAR SERIES OF 











SERIES OK 


We see in this series the beginning of a better and brighter day for the reading classes.—. Y. School 


ournal. 

# They combine the greatest possible interest with appropriate instruction. 

They contain a zreater variety of reading matter than ts usually found in School Readers. 

They are adapted to modern methods of teaching. 

They are natural in method, and the exercises progressive. 

They stimulate the pupils to think and inquire, and therefore interest and instruct, 

They teach the principles of natural and effective reading. 

The lessons are well calculated to teach the virtues which go to form a noble character.— Pennsylvania 
School Journal. 

The introduction of script exercises is a new feature, and highly commended by teachers. 

The LANGUAGE LESSONS accompanying the exercises in reading marks a new epoch in the history of a 
Reader. 
The ILLUSTATIONS are dy some of the best artists, and represent both home and foreign scenes. 

The mechanical execution of the Readers is equal to that of the best American models.—J//inois School 
Journal. 

Che series is complete in five books. 

lor descriptive circulars, terms for introduction and examination, address the Publishers. 


Cutter’s New Series of Dhystologies. 


Human and Comparative. First, Second, and Complete Books. 


Cutter’s Anatomical Charts. 











a+ SANFORD «= ANALYUICAL : ARTEHMETICS. +4 


Clear in Definition ; Thorough in Analysis. 


Ghauvenet’s Series of Mathematics. 


Elementary Geometry, Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 
Methods of Least Squares, Spherical and 
Practical Astronomy. 


Standard Works of Reference. 


Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary, Lippincott’s Pronouncing 
Gazetteer of the World, Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary. 





Descriptive circulars of publications sent on applicaation, Liberal terms for Introduction and Exchange 
Correspondence invited. Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 60., Publishers, 


715 AND 717 MAREKET STREET PHILADELPHIA. 


L. C. BEACH, General Agent, Meadville, Pa. 


Normal Educational Publications. 
BEST FOR SCHOOLS. GHEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRAGTIGAL FOR BUSINESS, 


[)r- Brooks’s New Ariffimeties, 


By EDWARD BROOKES, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 

BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course” comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.30. 

BROOKS’S UNION NO ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith- 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,” comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 85 cents. 


Up Wirma Tae TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic, 
New and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 
the place of ohsolete or useless matter. 

No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 
calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest.on Semi- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custum House Business, Mercan- 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only attract the attention of all progressive 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetic, an elaborate work on the 








Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


rire - 
Price, $2.25. 


>kA NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. *< 
“+Elementary Natural Philosophy. 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof. of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills. 
A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theoriest 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no. 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 


Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 
High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec- 


tive class book. MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting- 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 6 cts.; Intermediate, 18 cts.; Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


Normal Educational Publications.< 


Fewsmith’s Fnglish Grammars, Westlake’s Common Sehool Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lloyd’s 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School-Room my Institute Songs and Institute Glee Book, 
epee’ Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson’s Familiar Science, Pelton’s 
elebrated Outline Maps, ete. Lyte’s Praetical Book-Keeping and Blanks. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 630 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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THE PARAGON” SCHOOL DESK. 


PATENTED FEBRUARY AND JUNE, 1881. 


-oe 





HE attention.of ScHoot Directors is respectfully solicited to investigate the merits of 
the ‘‘ Paragon’’ School Desk, which we place before the public on its own merits, 
confidently believing that it embraces muore advantages combined than any other desk 
ever manufactured. Its Double-Tongued, Grooved, and Glue Joints on 
wood work, with the Expanding Iron-Wedge Dovetail fastening, Perfect 
Woiseless Hinge, which willsocontinue, Steel and Iron only being used in 
its scientific construction, and the Automatic Tension taking up all ordinary 
wear, retaining the seat in any position for years (not allowing it to Fall and Clat- 
ter, annoying teachers and injuring desks), are essential features to a perfect School Desk. 
pay Desks with Solid Backs and Seats only were permitted to compete at 
Philadelphia in the contest of bidders supplying School Furniture (March, 1882). 








NOSVUVd <ALL THT ONTHLONS, 


SLAT SEATS HAVE HAD THEIR DAY. 
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“+ NO SCREWS WORKING OUT OR SLATS FALLING OFF IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM., +4 
INTRODUCTIONS IN PE NNSVLWVANIA,.—The following named are among the numerous intro- 
ductions of The Paragon Desk in Pennsylywnia during the year 1881-1882: PHILADELPHIA, BRADFORD, ERIE, 
Phnixville, Bristol, Kane, Mansfield, Huchestown, Hughesville. Marietta, Union City. Greensburg, Mount Pleasant, 
E. Stroudsburg, Titusville, Wellsboro, Hellertown, Newry, Blairsville, Sheffield, Upper Mount Bethel, Washington, St. 
Clairsville, Towanda, Girard, Shepherdstown, New Ringgold, South Oil City, Morrisville, Bath, Sharon, Sweet Valley, 
Custer City, Falls City, South White Hall, Oriental, Ashley, Rockdale, Honesdale, Enders, Oak Hill, Rockland, Youngs- 
ville, Walker, MeKean, Rauch Gap, Coplay, Beech Creek, Harrisburg: also Garfield Memorial School, Chicago, Illinois, 
lf notified in time, we wili attend meetings of Boards of Education when School Furniture is to be bought. 
Ve also furnish at Lowest Market Rates All School Supplies, such as Blackboards, Maps, Globes, etc., ett. 
for detailed description and prices, see our Catalogue, sent free by mail to any address. 
kay” for Circulars and further particulars, call upon 


JOHN. M. SAUDER, Cor. State and Third Sts, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Hon. H. 8. ACKERMAN, Greensburg, Pa.; or BUFFALO HARDWARE C0., Buffalo, N. Y. 





modo a 





State Normal Sefjool, [ndiana, Pa, 


Presents Unsurpassed Facilities in Preparing Teachers for entering their Field of Labor. 


There is no‘ more noble pursuit han that of moulding human character, and no greater benefactor than 
the truly successful teacher. If you intend to teach, prepare yourself thoroughly, and thus make your work 
pleasant and profitable to yourself, and of rea/ value to others. Every teacher should take a full course at a 
professsonal school, and Pennsylvania offers you none superior to that of the Indiama Normal 
School, of Penna. 

1. LOCATION, beautiful, convenient, and healthful. 

2. B UILDING nnd APPURTENANCES, wunexcelled. 

3. INSTRUCTORS, experienced and successful. 

4. GRADUATES stand high wherever known. 

5. COURSE OF STUDY, and plan of instruction, are what you need if you have determined to 
become an earnest and successful teacher. Fall Term will open September 4, 1882. 


For further particulars, address L. H. DURLING, Principal. 





PRACTICAL, INTERESTINC, USEFUL, CHEAP. 


> THE *< 


Narionan BANK or KNowinne: 





Ny 


A SYSTEM OF 


Money and Questions Combined, 
| FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 





Sixteen Hundred picces of Money of different denominations, somewhat like the Frace 
tional Currency of a former day, with nearly Four Thousand Questions of all 
kinds printed on the reverse side, with which a Teacher can pay his Pupils for Attendance and Work in 
actual School Money, and at the same time give them a Useful Question or Direction. Put up in a neat box, 
ready for use, with Book of Instructions. 

Highly recommended wherever tried, as securing regular and punctual attendance, as teaching pupils to 
think for themselves and give original expression to their thoughts, as sharpening their observation, as stim- 
ulating them to read useful books and search after useful knowledge, and as interesting the parents. 

Directors should furnish each school under their control with one. Teachers should buy it and study it. 

Price, $3.00 per set. Mailed to a@uny address for $3.15. 

Correspondence from Directors and Teachers solicited. Address the Author, 


R. W. McKee, 
Baldwin, Butler Co., Pa. 

















ANNOUNCEMENT. 





The publisher desires to announce that he will issue, in complete form, between the 1st and the 15th of 
June, 1882, 


THE MODERN SERIES OF READERS 


EMBRACING 
The Modern First Reader, . ; : 96 Pages. 
The Modern Second Reader, , ; 192 ' 
The Modern Third Reader, . . 256 * 


The Modern Grammar- School Reader, 384 - 


FOUR BOOKS CONSTITUTE THE SERIES. 
The Matter in these Books is Entirely New. 


The Series is Elegantly Illustrated. 


A systematic course of Language Exercises is presented in the Second and Third Readers. 
Biographical Sketches of all authors represented in the Grammar-School Reader are given in connection 
with the appropriate selections. 
Numerous Notes, embodying much useful information, are “stay at the close of many of the lessons. 
It is believed that, in character of matter, in illustration, typography, and mechanical execn- 
tion, THE MODERN SERIES OF READERS will compare favorably with any similar works that have ever been 

bished. School Boards contemplating a change of Readers are earnestly requested to examine these books 
‘ore deciding upon a series for use in their schools. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


H:. I. GOURLEY, 
No. 6 Market St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A's», Publisher of Osgood’s American Readers, Goff’s Arithmetics, Hadley’s 
Language Lessons, Lee & Hadley’s Grammar, Burtt’s Grammars, &c., &c. 


~ THE GOSHEN DESK, 


The Best Braced | They will Stand 
| 
and Perfectly 


ae oe Solid and Firm 
The Heaviest, 
as long 


Strongest, 
Handsomest, and 
Most Durable 


Desk in America, They are Placed. 


J88). >*& FEW OF TI HE MANY ADOPTIONS. }< J88). 
Allegheny, Pittsburgh, Altoona, Johnstown, Washington, Claysville, McKeesport, Lock Haven, Smethport, 
Snow-Shoe, Greenville, Lehighton, Slatington, Weissport, Bethlehem, Womelsdorf, South Easton, Souder 
ton, Towanda, Mahanoy City, Hazleton, Pittston, Kingston, Plymouth, Ashley, Catawissa, Wilkes-Barre, etc. 
All correspondence promptly attended to. Send for Circulars. Address 


The Noble School Furniture Co., 


Wilkes-Barre, Penna 
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as Any Building 


in which 

















Victor Folding Desk. 
- ‘WooD wowmiain TO IRON, 
> GRAVITATION, SELF-ACTING LOGK, < 


AUTOMATIC HINGE, 


ARE THE 





Leading Points of the Victor Improved Folding Desk, which has for years had a 
National Reputation as a School Desk possessing the Distinguishing Features of 
Comfort, Durability and Good Appearance. 

The Victor Desk is sought after by School Boards that bought it years ago and 
have tried it; the best recommendation in the world. 


Send for descriptive circulars. Correspondence solicited. Sample desk shown. 





JOHN BAERS SONS, 


Lancaster, Pa., 


General Agents for Eastern Pennsylvania, 


— 





























Normal Educational Publications. 
BEST FOR SCHOOLS. GHEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRAGTIGAL FOR BUSINESS, 


r. Brooks's New Arithmeties. 


By EDWARD BROOKES, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 

BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course’ comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.30. 

BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith- 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,” comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 


is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 85 cents. 


Up Wirma Trae TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic, 
New and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 
the place of obsolete or useless matter. 

o other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 
calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan- 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only attract the attention of all progressive 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetic, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


sana >kA NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. +#< 
“Elementary Natural Philosophy. 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof. of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills. 
A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theoriest 
within 300 es. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no. 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 


Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 
High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec- 


ena san MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting- 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 6 cts.; Intermediate, 18 cts.; Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


>Normal Educational Publications.< 


Fewsmith’s Fnglish Grammars, Westlake’s Common Sehool Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lloyd’s 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School-Room Songs, Institute Songs and Institute Glee Book, 
Sheppard’s Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson’s Familiar Scienee, Pelton’s 

ebrated Outline Maps, ete. Lyte’s Practical Book-Keeping and Blanks. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & C0., Publishers, 630 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 

















>it WITHOUT A+RIV 
APPLETONS' 


Elementary Reading Gharts. 


IN USE IN NINE NORMAL SCHOOLS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 











What is Said of Them by Our Leading Educators. 


From Edward Brooks, Ph.D., Principal Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 
They are beautiful, progressive and practical; well adapted for teaching a child to read. 


From Rev. N.C. Schaeffer, Ph.D., Principal Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 
‘They contain more mew ideas than any other reading charts that are now in print. 


From Rev. D. J. Waller, Jr., A. M., Principal of Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

I was surprised at the amount of matter on them. The child is carried so far that he 
will begin to use a book without any trouble. The steps have been chosen by one skilled 
in wore reading. The order and progress of the lessons are admirable, and the pages are 
so beautiful that it is difficult to say whether they most delight teacher or pupil. I know 
nothing of the kind that approaches thém when all their good qualities are summed up. 


From B. S. Potter, A. M., Principal of Normal School, Shippensburg, Pa. 
I regard Appletons’ Reading Charts as decidedly she dest I have seen. 


From George P. Beard, A. M., Principal of Normal School, California, Pa. 

Appletons’ Charts are here in use, and are beauties. I can assure you that teachers and 
pupils join in admiring appreciation of them. We have several other charts, but like Apple- 
tons’ dest. 


From J. A. Cooper, A. M., Principal Normal School, Edinboro, Pa. 
Appletons’ Elementary Reading Charts are in use in our model school. Our Superin- 
tendent is charmed with them. 


From Leonard H. Durling, A. M., Principal of Normal School, Indiana, Pa. 
We like them; they are beautiful and wei adapted to their purpose. They are in daily 
use in our model department. 


From George J. Luckey, A. M., Superintendent Schools, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Our teachers are greatly pleased with Appletons’ Reading Charts. They are unques- 
tronadbly the finest charts ever printed. 


From H. S. Jones, Superintendent of Schools, Erie, Pa. 
They lead the educational effort of the world in plan; they speak for themselves. 





Good, Active Canvassers Wanted Everywhere in Pennsylvania. 





Soliciting correspondence on the subject, 
I am Very Truly Yours, 


JOHN A. M. PASSMORE, 
POTTSVILLE, PENNA. 
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THE PATENT TRIUMPH DESK 


DOVE-TAILED AND STEEL-DOWELED. 





Which stands, as in former years, unsurpassed in 


MERIT, DURABILITY AND COMFORT. 


The indorsement of 1881 was such as never before awarded any School Desk, and 
notwithstanding numerous imitators, it remains to-day 


Original, Unegualed and Universally Approved as the Best, 


Our Descriptive Circular shows the special points we claim, in connection with the general adoption of the desk, solely on 
its superiority, and in preference to desks with backs and seats made of narrow slats glued together and held to the castings by 
trifling wedges, bolts, or other weak devices. If you will examine the following points, you will learn why we are able to warrant 
the “Triumph” for ten years. No other desk has these features. 


1. Our Patent mode of Dovetailing the Iron and Wood together. 
2. The Patent continuous Steel Dowels in back and seat. 
3. The new Adjustable Bolted Foot-Rest. THIS DESK Is MADE UNDER 
4. The new and only permanently Noiseless Hinge. 8 Patents 
5. The Patent Non-Corrosive Ink Wells. gag? 
6. The Oblique Floor Fastenings. Controlling the Leading Features 
I. The Heavy Castings with solid half-inch continuous Iron Dovetail. 
8. Their unequaled Comfort, Beauty and Strength. 
Adopted 1881 in Lancaster City; Bradford, Pa. ; Reading, Pa.; Bedford, Pa.; Monongahela, Pa.; Shamokin, Pa.; Orbi- 
sonia, Pa.; Steelton, Pa.; Seliasgrove, Pa.; Sunbury, Pa.; New Castle, Pa.; Conemaugh, Pa.; Allentown, F'..; McKeesport, Pa.; 


Beaver Falls, Pa.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Pottstown, Pa.; McConnellsburg, Pa.; Towanda, Pa.; Emporium, Pa.; York, Pa.; 
Bellefonte, Pa.; Houtzdale, Pa.; Metzger Institute, Pa.; Carlisle, Pa., &c., &c., &c. Above are a few adoptions in 1882. 


KEYSTONE SCHOOL AND CHURCH FURNITURE CO., 


518 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
s* SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. @& 
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“McNALLY” REVISED 


Our New Geography; 


BY MCNALLY, MONTEITH, AND FROST. 
INCLUDING 


“Geography Outside the Text-Books.” 





This beautiful new edition of the well-known standard and popular ** McNally’s Geogra- 

hy’? will attract wide attention. It is in every way improved by its new plates and the careful revision 

which it has received at the hands of the two experienced geographers, Professors Monteith and 
Frost. The striking new features are : 


1. THE SUPERB PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
2. THE COMMERCIAL MAPS. 
3. THE FOOT NOTES. 


The latter are designed to convey collateral and interesting information from the best authors on the 
subjects treated in the text proper, on a similar plan to that observed in “ Steele’s Science Series.’ The edi- 
tors’ theory is that “the association of Geography with Literature burdens neither, but assists both.” We 
predict great popularity for “ Geography below the line.” 

A returnable examination copy sent on receipt of PRICE, $1.30. 
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ARE PUBLISHED BY 


A.S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


111 & 113 William St., New York; 34 and 36 Madison St., Chicago. 


STANDARD. NEW. 
Watson’s Independent Readers. MeNally’s New Geography, 1882. 
Monteith’s Independent Geography. Barnes’ New Mathematics (Ficklin). 
Clark’s Diagram Grammar. Sill’s Lessons in Language. 
Davies’ & Peck’s Arithmeties. Monteith’s Popular Science. 
Barnes’ Brief History Series. Brief History of Ancient Peoples. 
Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Each Science. Points of History, by Dr. John Lord. 
Worman German Series. Chautauqua Ist and 2d German Books. 
Pujol’s French Course. Worman’s First French Book. 
Smith and Martin’s Book-keeping. Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. 
Jepson’s Musie Readers. Davies’ New Legendre. 
Northend’s School Speakers. Peck’s Ganot, revised by Hanson and Bur- 
Martin’s Civil Government. bank. 
Peabody’s Moral Science. How Not to Teach. 15 cts. 
Cleveland’s Literature. Scarborough’s Greek Lessons. 


ALSO, 
> THE TEACHER'S LIBRARY OF PROFESSIONAL BOOKS, +< 


HEADED BY “ PAGE’S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING.” 


All the above, and many others, embracing important works in every department of education, are de- 
scribed in our Catalogues, free to any address on application. 








J 





Bes" Correspondence solicited. Teachers favoring us with a call will receive every attention. Address, 


A. S. BARNES & ‘CO., 


Wew York or Chicago. 
A. P. PLINT, General Agent, 
930 MARKET STREET, Philadelphia. 











THE PARAGON” SCHOOL DESK. 


PATENTED FEBRUARY AND JUNE, 1881. 





> 


HE attention of Scoot Directors is respectfully solicited to investigate the merits of 
the ‘‘ Paragon’’ School Desk, which we place before the public on its own merits, 
confidently believing that it embraces maore advantages combined than any other desk 
ever manufactured. Its Double-Tongued, Grooved, and Glue Joints on 
wood work, with the anding Iron-Wedge Dovetail fastening, Perfect 
Noiseless Hinge, which will so continue, Steel and Iron only being used in 
its scientific construction, and the Automatic Tension taking up all ordinary 
wear, retaining the seat in any position for years (not allowing it to Fall and Clat- 
ter, annoying teachers and injuring desks), are essential features to a perfect School Desk. 
say Desks with Solid Backs and Seats only were permitted to compete at 
Philadelphia in the contest of bidders supplying School Furniture (March, 1882). 
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SLAB BENCHES AND LOOSE SLAT SEATS HAVE HAD THEIR DAY. > 


#+NO SCREWS WORKING OUT OR SLATS FALLING OFF IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. +4 

INTRODUCTIONS IN PENNSYLWANIA.—The following named are among the numerous intro- 
ductions of The Paragon Desk in Pennsylvania during the year 1381-1882: PHILADELPHIA, BRADFORD, ERIE, 
Phoenixville, Bristol, Kane, Mansfield, Hughestown, Hughesville, Marietta, Union City. Greensburg, Mount Pleasant, 
E, Stroudsburg, Titusville, Wellsboro, Hellertown, Newry, Blairsville, Sheffield Upper Mount Bethel, Washington, St. 
Clairsville, Towanda, Girard, Shepherdstown, New Ringgold, South Oil City, Morrisville, Bath, Sharon, Sweet Valley, 
Custer City, Falls City, South White Hall, Oriental, —_ Rockdale, Honesdale, Enders, Oak Hill, Rockland, Youn 

a 








ville, Walker, McKean, Rauch Gap, Coplay, Beech Creek, Harrisburg; also Garfield Memorial School, Chicago, Illinols. 

















If notified in time, we will attend meetings of Boards of Education when School Furniture is to be bought. 
We also furnish at Lowest Market Rates All School Supplies, such as Blackboards, Maps, Globes, etc., etts 
For detailed description and prices, see our Catalogue, sent free by mail to any address. 


RG” For Circulars and further particulars, call upon or address 


JOHN M. SAUDER, Cor. State and Third Sts, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Hon. H. 8. ACKERMAN, Greensburg, Pa.; or BUFFALO HARDWARE CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


1026 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





L. B. McCLEES & CO. 


Manufacture All Kinds of 


School Furniture. 


SEND FOR THEIR 
CATALOGUE 
BEFORE BUYING. 


L. B. MoGLEES & CO., 
Every Text-Book 
That is Published, 


AT THE LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES, 








For BLACKBOARDS, 
LIQUID. SLATING, 
CHALK CRAYONS, 
CRAYON ERASERS, 


WRITE TO 
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SLAVES OF ALL KINDS, 
PENS OF EVERY MAKE, 
INK OF EVERY BRAND, 
PAPER OF EVERY QUALITY, 
PENCILS OF ALL SIZES, 


FURNISHED BY 


L. B. McCLEiES & CO. 








IF YOU WANT 


MAPS or GLOBES, 
L. B. McGlees & Go. 


HAVE THE BEST ASSORTMENT. 





Every Article for Schools 
that is advertised in this or any 
other School Journal is fur- 


nished by 
L. B. McCLEES & CO. 


AT LOWEST RATES. 





BEFORE BUYING ANYTHING FOR SCHOOLS, 
WRITE TO 


L. B. McCLEES & COMPANY, 


GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
1026 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 














pended at the Lancaster Watch Factory ! m 


LANCASTER WATCH CUARANT 
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The Jeachers’ and Students’ Library, 


By H. B. Brown, rey: of Northern Ind. Normal School; F. P. ApAms, Prin. of the Cenfral Normal 
College, Danville, Ind.; G. DALLAs Linn, Prof. of Nat. Science, Central Normal Coll., author of “Meth- 
ods of Teaching in tetied Schools ;” JOHN BurKE, Prin. of Schools, Newport, Ky.; W. T. EDDINGFIELD, 
Prin. Business Department Central Normal College; T. S. DENIson, Chicago. 


>k THE GREATEST WORK FOR TEACHERS EVER PUBLISHED. *< 


A Complete Library of All Knowledge Indispensable to the Public School Teacher or the Common Citizen. 


Reading and Elocution. | U. S. History; General History. | Chemistry. Natural History, # 
Penmanship. | School Management & Methods of | Book- -keeping & Business Forms. 
Arithmetic; Mental Arithmetic. Teaching. | Bible and Ancient Geography. 
Geography. Civil Government and School Law. | Mythology. 

English Grammar. | Parliamentary Usages. Physiology and the Lawsof Health. 
Spelling and Spelling Reform. Botany. Physical Geography. 

Composition & Letter Writing. Natural Philosophy. General Literature. Prosody. 


Model Solutions. Models for Parsing every construction in our Language. Topic Lists for Study and Recitations, etc. 
PLAN.—First, Under each branch is a well-arranged outline of the entire subject. Second, A carefully 
written CONCISE TEXT. Third, A list of TEST questions numbered to correspond with the paragraphs which 
contain the answers. Vo fact necessary to an excellent understanding of each subject is omitted. ‘The text is 
the result of careful study, experience and patient research. 


IT GIVES THE PITH OF TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES IN ONE! 


Its conciseness will enable you to accomplish more in a few weeks in preparing for examinatton or for 
school-room work, than could be accomplished by months spent in ransacking text-books. Besides, it saves 
the cost of the text-books. These twenty-five text-books cost.at publisher’s prices a trifle over $30. This 
book costs only $3. Youcan use it in connection with any text-book. The outlines will give you a better 
knowledge of the subject than you ever had before, and the questions will enable you to test your own knowl- 
edge, or examine your pupils in reviews rapidly and easily. Zhe Methods of Teaching and School Manage- 
ment are invaluable. It is a text-book, a standard reference book, a review book. It is indispensable to 
every good library. It will sell to every live teacher, to every person preparing to teach, and in all families 
where children are to be educated. 

“Tt is indeed a library, and we predict for it an immense sale.’”’—Practical Teacher. ‘It contains more 
practical helps than any other book of which we have any knowledge. School officers should see that every 
teacher’s desk has this work for handy reference.” —New England Journal of Education. ‘There are many 
books for teachers. This is one of the best, and well worth its price.” —O. P. Xinsey, Associate Prin. Northern 
Ind. Normal School. 

One large octavo volume, over 532 pages, elegant cloth, $3. Agents Wanted Everywhere. Outfit (ge.) 
now ready. Liberal commissions. Send at once, as territory is rapidly being taken. 


T. S. DENISON, (K) Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Indispensable Books for Every School. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


yERIES OF 


iV EADERS. 





They combine the greatest possible interest with 
appropriate instruction. 

They contain a greater variety of reading-mat- 
ter than is usually found in School Readers. 

They are adapted to modern methods of teach- 
ing. 

They ad natural in method, and the exercises 


They teach the principles of natural and effec- 
tive reading. 

The introduction of SCRIPT EXERCISES #5 a new 
feature, and highly commended by teachers. 

The LANGUAGE LESSONS, accompanying the ex- 
ercises in reading, mark anew epoch in the 
history of a Reader. 

The ILLUSTRATIONS are by some of the best 


progresstve. 
They stimulate the pupils to think and inquire, 
and therefore interest and instruct. 


The unanimity with which the Educational Press has commended the Popular Series of Readers 
is, we believe, without a parallel in the history of similar publications, and one of the 
best evidences that the books meet the wants of the progressive teacher. 


artists, and represent home and foreign 
scenes, 





Liberal Terms for Introduction and Examination. 


LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. A Complete Pronouncing Gazet- 
teer or Geographical Dictionary of the World. Containing Notices of over One 
Hundred and Twenty-five Thousand Places. With Recent and Authentic Information 
respecting the Countries, Islands, Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in every 
portion of the Globe; also the Census for 1880. New Edition Thoroughly Revised, 
Entirely Reconstructed, and Greatly Enlarged. One Volume, Imperial Octavo, 2478 
Pages. Library Sheep, $10.00. 

WORCESTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY. The New Edition, with Supplement. Em- 
braces 204 Additional Pages, and Contains over 12,500 New Words, and a Vocabulary 
of Synonymes of Words in General Use. Forming a Large, Handsome Volume of 
2058 Quarto Pages, containing considerably more than 115,000 Words in its Voca- 
bulary, with their Correct Pronunciation, Definition, and Etymology, to which are 
appended Articles, Lists, and Tables containing much Valuable Kindred Information. 
Fully Illustrated, and Unabridged, with Four Full-page Illuminated Plates. Library 
Sheep, Marbled Edges, $10.00; and in a Variety of Fine Bindings. 

LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Lippincott’s Pronguncing Diction- 
ary of Biography and Mythology Contains Memoirs of the eminent Persons of all Ages 
and Countries, and Accounts of the Various Subjects of the Norse, Hindoo, and 
Classic Mythologies, with the Pronunciation of their names in the Different Languages 
in which they occur. By J. Tuomas, A. M., M.D. One Volume, Imperial 8vo, 2345 
Pages. Sheep $10.00. Two Volumes, Imperial 8vo, Toned Paper. Price per 
Volume: Fine Cloth, $9.00; Sheep, $10.00. 

THE READER’S HANDBOOK of Allusions, References, Plots, Facts, and Stories. 
With Two Appendicés. By the Rev. E. CopHam Brewer, LL. D., Author of ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable,’’ ‘‘ A Guide to Science,’’ etc. Crown 8vo, 1184 Pages. 
Half Morocco, Gilt Top, $3.50; Sheep, $4.00; Half Russia, $5.00. 

WORDS, FACTS, and PHRASES. A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the- 
Way Matters. By Evigezer Epwarps. Large 12mo. Half Morocco, $2.50; Half 
Russia, $4.00. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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Normal Educational Publications. 
BEST FOR SCHOOLS. GHEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRACTICAL FOR BUSINESS, 


riffimeties. 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 
BROOKY’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and yiving a “tuller course’? comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.30. 


BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written <Arith- 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,” comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 85 cents. 


Up Wira THE TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS, 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic, 
New and /mportant Practical ani Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 
the place of obsolete or useless matter. 

No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 
calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transacttons, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Kents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan- 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only aéfract the attention of all progressive 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetic, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


Price, $2.25. 
sk A NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. #< 


“-Elementary Natural Philosophy,.::« 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof. of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills 
A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theoriest 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no. 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 
Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 
High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec- 


ae MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting- 
don, Scranton, Lansford, V ineland ( ity, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices. —P rimary Books, 6cts.; Intermediate, 18 cts.; Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


>Normal Educational Publications.< 


Fewsmith’s Fnglish Grammars, Westlake’s Common Sehool Literature, Westlake’s How te Write Letters, Lloyd's 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School-Reom Songs, Institute Songs and Institute Glee Book, 
Sheppard's Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson’s Familiar Science, Pelton’s 

lebrated Outline Maps, ete. Lyte’s Practical Book-Keeping and Blanks. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & C0., Publishers, 530 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, 














POPULAR EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


>t STANDARD TEXT -BOOKS, < 


PUBLISHED BY 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
107 Chambers Street, New York. 





BE SURE AND 


CHANGE IN BOOKS, 


ANY 
OURS BEFORE ADOPTING. 


NEW 
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CONTEMPLATING 


EXAMINE 


BOSTON, 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO. \ 
NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO. 


SNOOP ONIMVYCG 








BARTHOLOMEW’S NEW EDITION. 


Free-Hand Tracing, Primary, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
Grammar School Course, Nos. 5 to 13 inclusive. 

High School Course, Nos. 14 to 19 inclusive. (In prep.) 
Supplementary Practice-Books, A, B, C. 

How to Teach.—Free-Hand Tracing Course, 

How to Teach.—Grammar School Course. 


Gillet & Rolfe’s New Works on Physics. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 509 Pages, 508 Illustrations. 
ELEMENTS OF NAT. PHILOSOPHY 


313 Pag 
FIRST BOOK IN NAT, PHILOSOPHY 
ASTRONOMY, 


Colored Maps.) 
FIRST BOOK IN ASTRONOMY. 

These books are entirely distinct from the books of the 
Cambridge Course of Physics, being completely mew in mater- 
ial and method of presentation, in no sense a revision, and 
containing all the latest discoveries in Natural Philosophy and 
applications of Physical Forees. 


es, $45 Illustrations. | 
» | 


| LITTLE GEMS of LITERATURE for MEMORIZING. 
403 466 Lllustrations (including 6 | 


PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S 


NATIONAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP, 


Grammar School Series, 13 Nos 


| Primary Short Course Series, 6 Nos 
| Primary Tracing Series, 2 Nos 
| Manilla Lead Pencil Series (new), 3 Nos 


New Manual of Penmanship 


| Hand-Book of Penmanship 
| New Mounted Tablets, 12 Nos 


NEW Book. 


* For the Little Folks” in Primary Schools, 


DINSMORE’S SPELLING BLANKS. 
| AMERICAN STANDARD WRITING SPELLER. 


THE NATIONAL COMPOSITION BOOK, 


| CAMPBELL’S SCHOOL RECORDS. 
PAYSON’S GERMAN COPY BOOKS. 





~ THE “PARAGON” SCHOOL DESK. 


PATENTED FEBRUARY AND JUNE, 1881. 


-- 
> 


HE attention of Schoo: Directors is respectfully solicited to investigate the merits of 
the ‘‘ Paragon’’ School Desk, which we place before the public on its own merits, 
confidently believing that it embraces maore advantages combined than any other desk 
ever manufactured. Its Double-Tongued, Grooved, and Glue Joints on 
wood work, with the Expanding Iron-Wedge Dovetail fastening, Perfect 
Noiseless Hinge, which will so continue, Steel and Iron only being used in 
its scientifie construction, and the Automatic Tension taking up all ordinary 
wear, retaining the seat in any position for years (not allowing it to Pall and Clat- 
ter, annoying teachers and injuring desks)} are essential features to a perfect School Desk. 
bes" Desks with Solid Backs and Seats only were permitted to compete at 
Philadelphia in the contest of bidders supplying School Furniture (March, 1882). 
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+NO SCREWS WORKING OUT OR SLATS FALLING OFF IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM., ++ 


INTRODUCTIONS IN PENNSYLWANIA.—The following named are among the numerous intro- 
ductions of The Paragon Desk in Pennsylvania during the year 1881-1882: PHILADELPHIA, BRADFORD, ERIE, 
Phanixville, Bristol, Kane, Mansfield, Hughestown, Hughesville, Marietta, Union City, Greensburg, Mount Pleasant, 
E. Stroudsburg, Titusville, Wellsboro, Hellertown, Newry, Blairsville, Sheffield, Upper Mount Bethel, Washington, St. 
Clairsville, Towanda, Girard, Shepherdstown, New Ringgold, South Oil City, Morrisville, Bath, Sharon, Sweet Valley, 
Custer City, Falls City, South White Hail, Oriental, Ashley, Rockdale, Honesdale, Enders, Oak Hill. Rockland, Youngs- 
ville, Walker, McKean, Rauch Gap, Coplay, Beech Creek, Harrisburg; also Garfield Memorial School, Chicago, Illinois. 





Lf notified in time, we will attend meetings of Boards of Education when School Furniture is to be bought. 
We also furnish at Lowest Market Rates All School Supplies, such as Blackboards, Maps, Globes, etc., ete. 
for detailed description and prices, see aur Catalogue, sent free by mail to any address. 


Bay” For Circulars and further particulars, call upon or address 
JOHN M. SAUDER, Cor. State and Third Sts, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Hon. H. S. ACKERMAN, Greensburg, Pa.; or BUFFALO HARDWARE CO0., Buffalo, N. Y. 





hn ee POG L EES & CO., 


GENERAL SGHOOL FURNISHERS, 


1026 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





LB. McCLEES & CO. 


Manufacture All Kinds of 


School furniture. 


SEND FOR THEIR 
CATALOGUE 
BEPORE BUYING. 


L. B. MoCLEES & CO, 


SUPPLY 


Every Text-Book 
' That is Published, 
AT THE LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES, 





For BLACKBOARDS, 
LIQUID SLATING, 
CHALK CRAYONS, 
CRAYON ERASERS, 


WRITE TO 


a an » DY ‘M- f > de an De) Oy Al " cy | 
©ov ogo FAS — o-_e ge ews ew OGD ° os eee 


SLATES OF ALL KINDS, 
PENS OF EVERY MAKE, 
INK OF EVERY BRAND, 
PAPER OF EVERY QUALITY, 
PENCILS OF ALL SIZES, 


FURNISHED BY 


LL.B. McCLEES & CO. 








IF YOU WANT 


MAPS or GLOBES, 
L. B. McGlees & Go. 


HAVE THE BEST ASSORTMENT. 





Every Article for Schools 
that is advertised in this or any 
other School Journal is fur- 


nished by 
L. B. McCLEES & CO. 


AT LOWEST RATES. 





BEFORE BUYING ANYTHING FOR SCHOOLS, 
WRITE TO 


L. B. McCLEES & COMPANY, 


GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
1026 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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>i WITHOUT A+ RIVAL. a< 


APPLETON®S'’ 


lementary Reading Charts. 


IN USE IN NINE NORMAL SCHOOLS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 





What is Said of Them pes Our Leading Educators. 


From Edward Brooks, Ph.D., Principal Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 
They are beautiful, progressive and practical ; well adapted for teaching child to read 


From Rev. N.C. Schaeffer, Ph.D., Principal Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 
‘They contain more new ideas than any other reading charts that are now in print. 


From Rev. D. J. Waller, Jr., A. M., Principal of Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

I was surprised at the amount of matter on them. The child is carried so far that he 
will begin to use a book without any trouble. The steps have been chosen by one skilled 
in primary reading. The order and progress of the lessons are admirable, and the pages are 
so |eautiful that it is difficult to say whether they most delight teacher or pupil. I know 
nothing of the kind that approaches them when all their good qualities are summed up. 





From B.S. Potter, A. M., Principal of Normal School, Shippensburg, Pa. 
I regard Appletons’ Reading Charts as decidedly the dest I have seen 


From George P. Beard, A. M., Principal of Normal School, California, Pa. 

Appletons’ Charts are here in use, and are beauties. I can assure you that t:achers and 
pupils join in admiring appreciation of them. We have several other charts, but like Apple- 
tons’ dest. 


From J. A. Cooper, A. M., Principal Normal School, Edinboro, Pa. 
Appletons’ Elementary Reading Charts are in use in our model school. Our Superin- 
tendent és churmed with them. 


From Leonard H. Durling, A. M., Principal of Normal School, Indiana, Pa. 
We like them; they are beautiful and we/l adapted to their purpose. ‘They are in daily 
use in our model dey artment. 


¥rom George J. Luckey, A. M., Superintendent Schools, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Our teachers are greatly pleased with Appletons’ Reading Charts. They are ungues- 
hionaoly the finest charts ever printed. 


From H. S. Jones, Superintendent of Schools, Erie, Pa. 
They lead the educational effort of the world in plan; they speak for themselves. 





Good, Active Canvassers Wanted Everywhere in Pennsylvania. 





Soliciting correspondence on the subject, 
I am Very Truly Yours, 
JOHN A. M. PASSMORE, 
POTTSVILLE, PENNA. 














FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES. 
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Containing Lessons and Selections in Natural Philosophy, Botany, and Natural 
History; with Blackboard Drawing and Written Exercises. 


“+ By JAMES MONTEITH, :: 


Author of Geographies, Wall Maps, a Pictorial Chart of Geography, History of the United States, and 
Easy Lessons in Popular Science. 


PECULIARITIES OF MONTEITH’S POPULAR SCIENCE READER. 


x. Itis a Decided Departure from the ordinary school-reader 

2. The Lessons and Selections ot only train the voice and furnish entertainment as do other Readers, but 
they also educate the mind and fill it with valuable information. 

- The Subjects are such as observing and inquiring pupils are most interested in; they are of great range, and are 

short and varied ; they tell of things in the air and in the water, on the land and under its surface, animate and inanimate 

4. The Style is attractive, and will lead young learners to further research and fuller investigation 

5. This Book Discards wholly all stories that are overdrawn or grotesque, which tend to intoxicate the imagina- 
nationor dwarf the intellect. 

6. It Doesnot admit exciting narratives which make heroes of men and’boys for some bloody encounter, horrible 
ytrocity or sevolting crime or habit. 

q7. Butitdoes seek, by presenting a number of easy and interesting chapters on natural science and natural history, 
and by supplementng each with appropriate selections in prose and poetry by celebrated authors, to lift the thoughts and aspira- 
rations of yung readers to a higher plane. 

8. Industry, Bravery, perseverance, nobleness, self-sacrifice, dignity of labor, devotion, and filial affection, have 
their exponents in this book. 

9. The illustrations are numerous, instructive, and artistic 

x10. Valuable Foot-notes, with short sketches of the authors, and the pronunciation of words, are found on 


nearly every page. 
PRICE, POST-PAID (FOR EXAMINATION), 75 CENTS. 


THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS 


ARE PUBLISHED BY 


A.S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


111 & 113 William St.,New York; 34 and 36 Madison St., Chicago. 


STANDARD. NEW. 
Watson’s Independent Readers. MeNally’s New Geography, 1882. 
Monteith’s Independent Geography. | ‘Barnes’? New Mathematics (Ficklin). 
Clark’s Diagram Grammar. Sill’s Lessons in Language. 
Davies’ & Peck’s Arithmetics. Monteith’s Popular Science. 
Barnes’ Brief History Series. Brief History of Ancient Peoples. 
Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Each Science. Points of History, by Dr. John Lord. 
Worman German Series. Chautauqua Ist and 2d German Books. 
Pujol’s French Course. Worman’s First French Book. 
Smith and Martin’s Book-keeping. Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. 
Jepson’s Music Readers. Davies’ New Legendre. 
Northend’s School Speakers. Peck’s Ganot, revised by Hanson and Bur- 
Martin’s Civil Government. bank. 
Peabody’s Moral Science. | How Not to Teach. 15 cts. 
Cleveland’s Literature. Scarborough’s Greek Lessons. 


ALSO, 


> THE TEACHER'S LIBRARY OF PROFESSIONAL BOOKS, *< 
HEADED BY “ PAGE’S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING.” 


All the above, and many others, embracing important works in every department of education, are de- 
scribed in our Catalogues, free to any address on application. 
9 





Bee Correspondence solicited. Teachers favoring us with a call will receive every attention. Address, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


New York or Chicago. 
A. P. PLINT, General Agent, 
930 MAREET STREET, Philadelphia. 
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Normal Educational Publications. 
BEST FOR SCHOOLS. GMEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRAGTIGAL FOR BUSINESS. 


r. Brooks's New Arithmeties, 


By EDWARD BROOKES, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 
BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course” comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.30. 


BROOKS’S UNION NO ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith- 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,’ comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 


is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 85 cents. 


Op Wire tHE TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic, 
New and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 


=— of obsolete or useless matter. 
o other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 


calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 
The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 


U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan- 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only attract the attention of all progressive 


teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetic, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


Price, $2.25. 
>ktA NEW BOOE ON PHYSICS. *< 


Elementary Natural Philosophy. 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof. of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills. 
A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theoriest 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no. 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 


Abundance of ge oe problems apply the principles of every subject. 
High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec- 


tive class book. 








MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union [Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting- 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 6 cts.; Intermediate, 18 cts.; Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


>Normal Educational Publications.< 


Fewsmith’s Fnglisk Gramm Westlake’s Common Sehool Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lioyd’s 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School-Room Songs, Institute 4 and Institute Glee Book, 
heppard’s Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson’s Familiar Science, Pelton’s 

Celebrated Outline Maps, etc. Lyte’s Praetical Book-Keeping and Blanks. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 630 MARKET ST., PHILADELPH:A. 

















DuwAPPLETON & CO’'S 
NEW 


PUCATION A}. 


A Latin Grammar for Schools and Col- 
leges. Revised edition of 1881. By Albert 
Harkness, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in Brown 
University. 12mo, half leather, $1.40. 


A Geographical Reader. A Collection 


of Geographical Descriptions and Narrations from | 
For | 


the Best Writers in English Literature. 
schools and general readers. Beautifully illus- 
trated. By James Johannot. Cloth, $1.25. 


An Historical Reader for the 
Classes in Academies, High Schools, and Gram- 
mar Schools. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore, 
Md. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Appleton’s Elementary Reading Charts. | 


Forty-six numbers. Prepared by Rebecca D. 
Rickoff. Price, Complete, with Patent Suvport- 
er, $10. 


Appleton’s Standard Geographies. Based 
on the Principles of the Science of Education, 
and giving special prominence to the Industrial, 
Commercial, and Practical Features. 


Appleton’s 
Small, 4to, 65 cents. 

Appleton’s Higher Geography. 
4to, $1.50. 


Appleton’s Standard System of Penman- 


ship. 
ing in the School-room. 
D. Smith. 
bers, per clozen, $1.08; Short Course, Tracing, 
Two Numbers, per dozen. $1.08; Short Course, 


Use of | 


By Henry E. Shepherd, M.A., | 


Elementary Geography.— 
Large, | 
Designed to produce Free Practical Writ- | 


Prepared by Lyman | 
Lead-Pencil Course, Three Num- | 


PupLIcATIONs. 


Cornell’s Outline Maps, Fully Revised 
and corrected to 1882. Thirteen Maps, mount- 
ed in muslin. Price, per set, with Key, $13.25; 
separately, single, maps, 90 cents; double, $1.75; 
Key, separately, 45 cents. With Appleton’s 
Patent Map Supporter, $15.20. 


Errors in the Use of English. By the 
late Wm. B. Hodgson, LL.D., Fellow of the 
College of Preceptors, and Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Edinburgh. 
American Revised Edition. $1.50. 


A Popular German 
Play. With an Interlinear Translation and Di- 
rections for Learning to Read German. By 
Charles F. Kroeh, A.M., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the Stevens Institute of Technol- 
$1. Text only, 40 cents. 


Die Anna- Lise. 


cry 
ogy. 


| The French Language Self-Taught. A 

Manual of French Idiomatic Phraseology, adapt- 
ed for Students, for Schools, and for Tourists. 
By Alfred Sardou. $2; with charts, $2.50. 


Practical Lessons in Idiomatic French. 
Embracing Reading, Composition, and Conver- 
sation. By Alfred Hennequin, M.A., Instructor 
in French and German in the University of 
Michigan; author of a complete series of French 

| Text-books. $1.10. 

| The Modern Stenographer. A Complete 

} System of Light-Line Phonography. Being a 

Plain and Practical Method for acquiring a Per- 

fect Knowledge of the Principles of the best Pho- 

netic Shorthand. By George H. Thornton, 

President of the New York State Stenographic 

Association, etc. $1.25 


Seven Numbers, per dozen, $1.08; Grammar | 


Course, Seven Numbers per dozen, $1.44. 
The Song Wave 
Choice Music, with Elementary Instruction. For 


the School-room, Institute Hall, and Home Cir- 
cle. 80 cents. 


Studies in Language. A Teacher's Guide | 


to “‘ Letters and Lessons in Language.”’ 
H. Stickney. 25 cents. 


By J. 


A Collection of | 


L. L. L.; or, Fifty Law Lessons. Em- 

bracing all the Technical Points of Business 
Law. By Arthur B. Clark, Principal B. and S. 
Business College, Newark, N. J. $1.25. 


| The Bucolics and the First Eight Books 
of the Aéneid of Virgil, with Notes and a Virgil- 
ian Dictionary. By Henry S. Frieze, Professor 
of Latin in the University of Michigan. $1.50. 


The above are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent postpaid to any address, on 


receipt of price. 


2D. APPLETON & G0., Publishers, 


1, 


3 & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


J. A.M. PASSMORE, Agent, Pottsville, Pa. 








AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


1. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, By Joun T. Morss, 
Jr. $1.25. 

2. ALEXANDER HAMILTON, By Henry Cazor 
LODGE. $1.25. 

3- JOHN C. CALHOUN. By Dr. H. Von Hoxst. 
$1.25. 

4- ANDREW JACKSON. By Pror. W. G. Sum- 
NER, of Yale College. $1. 25. 


Admirable brief biographies of leading American 
statesmen, in connection with the political history of 
the country. Beautiful library books. 


BOP” Several other volumes in preparation. 





AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS. 
EpITED By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
1. WASHINGTON IRYING. By Caries D. 

WARNER. With fine portrait, $1.25. 

2. NOAH WEBSTER. By Horace E. Scupper, 
author of the “‘ Bodley Books.” With fine por- 
trait, $1.25. 

3. HENRY D. THOREAU. By FrRAn« B. San. 
BORN. With fine steel portrait, $1.25. 

4 GEORGE RIPLEY. By Octavius Brooks 
FROTHINGHAM. Fine steel portrait. $1.25. 


Excellent brief biographies of men famous in Am- 
erican literature. Beautiful household books, each 
containing a fine steel] portrait. 


BP” Several other volumes in preparation. 


CHARMING STORIES. 
By BJORSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
SYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN 
ARNE. 
A HAPPY BOY. 
THE FISHER MAIDEN. 
THE BRIDAL MARCH. 


16 mo, $1.00 each 


The reading public should know that such books | 
are a positive blessing, and like the songs of the best | 


poets, waken those aspirations that elevate and en- 
noble the mind and heart.—Mew England Fournal 
of Education. 


HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. 


By HARRIET MARTINEAU. §1.25. 

_ A book of remarkable wisdom, and full of sugges- 
tions of the greatest value concerning the training and 
education of children. 

“It should be read by all parents, as well as by 
those who have charge of the education of the 
young.” — Boston Transcript. 

Jt is worth its weight in gold, a thousand times 
ever, to parents and all who have to bring up chil- 
dren.— Philadelphia Press. (which expressed this 
opinion in italics. ) 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- | 


paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 














HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO. 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Will send, post-paid, to any address, on applica- 
tion, A Portrait Catalogue of all their Publi. 
cations, including Portraits of several of their dis- 
tinguished Authors, as follows: 


Bas” Special Descriptive Catalogues of their Edu- 
cational, Law, Medical, and Religious Books, sent on 
application. 





THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
BJORNSTERNE BJORNSON. 

J. FENIMORE COOPER. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON? 
Bret HARTE. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
WILLIAM D. HowELLs. 
HENRY JAMES, JR. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
OWEN MEREDITH. 

Horace E. ScupDER. 
EDMUND C. STEDMAN. 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 

ALFRED TENNYSON. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
JOHN G, WHITTIER. 


In addition to the Works of the above-named Au. 
thors, HOUGHTON. MIFFLIN & Co.’s Catalogue com- 
prises the works of the following Writers :— 


PROFESSOR AGASSIZ. 

Lorp BACON. 

THE BrITIsH Poets, from 

CHAUCER to WORDSWORTH. 

Dr. JOHN Brown. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT (Homer). 

JoHN BURROUGHS. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

ALICE AND PHG@BE CARY. 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 

JosEPH COOK. 

RICHARD H. DANA, JR. 

THOMAS DEQUINCEY. 

J. L. Diman. 

JAMES T. FIELDs. 

JOHN FIsKE. 

JOHANN WOLFGANG GOETHE. 

ANNA JAMESON. 

SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 

T. STARR KING. 

Lucy LARcom. 

GEORGE H. LEweEs. 

LoRD MACAULAY. 

MONTAIGNE. 

ELIsHA MULFORD. 

JAMES PARTON. 

PASCAL. 

ELIZABETH STUART PHLEPs. 

ADELAIDE PROCTER. 

JOHN G. SAXE. 

Str WALTER ScoTT. 

CELIA THAXTER. 

H. D. THOREAU. 

GEORGE TICKNOR. 

GEORGE E. WARING. 

EpwIn P. WHIPPLE. 

Mrs. A. T. D. WHITNEY. 
And hundreds of others. 
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Rapid Addition Made Easy! 


# THE+PITTSBURGH+RAPID+RECKONER.® 


CONTAINING 5.000 GRADED PROBLEMS 
Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division. 
PROBLEMS CHANGED 


By Operating a Revolving and Sliding Band. 
Having also an ADJUSTABLE SLATE for Answers, 


Which are obtained without the trouble of Writing the Problems on Slates. 
For Securing Rapid, Correct and Easy Work in the Fundamental Rules. 
A GREAT SAVER OF TIME FOR PUPILS AND TEACHERS. 


Its success has been proven in the Author’s Schools, and the results exhibited by a 
Class at the Pottsville Session of the State Teachers’ Association. (See educational jour- 


is.) 
A skillful use of this book wijl produce results that will astonish the ordinary worker. 
The teacher can instantly refer to the correct answer in the Manual, which contains 
also full instructions in regard to the Pittsburgh system of Rapid Reckoning. 


Price, 25 cts. Manual, 50 cts. 


A copy of the Manual will be given to all Teachers ordering Rapid Reckoners for their 
Schools from the Author direct. Specimen Copies, with Full Instructions, post-paid for 
25 cents. Must be seen to be appreciated. 

Ex. G, SQUIRES, 


Principal Thirteenth Ward Public Schools, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








1882. 


“ THE GOSHEN DESK. 


1 





The Best Braced | They will Stand 


# A ayVu sl erlectly 
Best Doweled. > “SEE: 
The Heaviest, 


Strongest, 


Solid and Firm 
as long 


as Any Buildi 
Handsomest, and IS ANY DuLGINg 


Most Durable | 


Desk in America, ' = ' They are Placed 
j88). >k*& FEW OF THE MANY ADOPTIONS, }< J88). 
Allegheny, Pittsburgh, Altoona, Johnstown, Washington, Claysville, McKeesport, Lock Haven, Smethport 
Snow-Shoe, Greenville, Lehighton, Slatington, Weissport, Bethlehem, Womelsdorf, South Easton, Souderton, 
Towanda, Mahanoy City, Hazleton, Pittston, Kingston, Plymouth, Ashley, Catawissa, Wilkes-Barre, etc. 
All correspondence promptly attended to. Send for Circulars. Address 
The Noble School Furniture Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


in which 





Samples of NEW SCHOOL AIDS and tty REWARD 
30 CARDS, 12 Cents. Phonix Pub. bo. arren, Pa. 











Indispensable Books for Every School. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
OPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


} 
Y 
They combine the greatest possible interest with | They teach the principles of natural and effec- 
appropriate instruction. tive reading. 
They contain a greater variety of reading-mat- | The introduction of SCRIPT EXERCISES is a mew 
feature, and highly commended by teachers. 
They are adapied to modern methods of teach- | The LANGUAGE LESSONS, accompanying the ex- 









ter than is usually found in School Readers. | 


ing. ercises in reading, mark anew epochin the 
They are natural in method, and the exercises | history of a Reader. 

progressive. | Zhe ILLUSTRATIONS are by some of the best 
They stimulate the pupils to think and inguire, | artists, and represent home and foreign 

and therefore interest and instruct. scenes. 


The age | with which the Educational Press has commended the Popular Series of Readers 
is, we believe, without a parallel in the history of similar publications, and one of the 
best evidences that the books meet the wants of the progressive teacher. 


Liberal Terms for Siteeiuabion and Examination. 


LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. A Complete Pronouncing Gazet- 
teer or Geographical Dictionary of the World. Containing Notices of over One 
Hundred and Twenty-five Thousand Places. With Recent and Authentic Information 
respecting the Countries, Islands, Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in every 
portion of the Globe; also the Census for 1880. New Edition Thoroughly Revised, 
Entirely Reconstructed, and Greatly Enlarged. One Volume, Imperial Octavo, 2478 
Pages. Library Sheep, $10.00. 

WORCESTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY. The New Edition, with Supplement. Em- 
braces 204 Additional Pages, and Contains over 12,500 New Words, and a Vocabulary 
of Synonymes of Words in General Use. Forming a Large, Handsome Volume of 
2058. Quarto Pages, containing considerably more than 115,000 Words in its Voca- 
bulary, with their Correct Pronunciation, Definition, and Etymology, to which are 
appended Articles, Lists, and Tables containing much Valuable Kindred Information. 
Fully Illustrated, and Unabridged, with Four Full-page Illuminated Plates. Library 
Sheep, Marbled Edges, $10.00; and in a Variety of Fine Bindings. 

LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. L ippincott’s Pronouncing Diction- 
ary of Biography and Mythology Contains Memoirs of the eminent Persons of all Ages 
and Countries, and Accounts. of the Various Subjects of the Norse, Hindoo, and 
Classic Mythologies, = the Pronunciation of their names in the Different Languages 
in which they occur. By J. THomas, A. M.,M.D. One Volume, Imperial 8vo, 2345 
Pages. Sheep $10.00. Two V olumes, Impe rial 8vo, Toned Paper. Price per 

Volume: Fine Cloth, $9.00; Sheep, $10.00. 

THE READER’S HANDBOOK of Allusions, References, Plots, Facts, and Stories. 
With Two Appendices. By the Rev. E. CopHam BREWER, LL. D., Author of ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable,’’ ‘‘ A Guide to Science,’’ etc. Crown 8vo, 1184 Pages. 
Half Morocco, Gilt Top, $3.50; Sheep, $4.00; Half Russia, $5.00. 

WORDS, FACTS, and PHRASES. A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the- 
Way Matters. By Eviezer Epwarps. Large 12mo. Half Morocco, $2.50; Half 
Russia, $4.00. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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-1882.—New Music-Page Supplement.—1 882. 








Choice Selections for Institutes and Schools. 





N Supplement No. 11, the Words and Music of Twenty-one Songs and Hymns will be found | 
as named in list herewith given, Nineteen of them being arranged in four parts. The Sup- 


| plement opens with “Speak Gently” to the music of ‘‘In Happy Moments’’ from Maritana, by | 


| Wallace, which is perhaps the most attractive air to which these words have ever been sung. | 
| “A Rosy Crown We Twine for Thee” to Von Weber’s spirited music is always a favorite with | 





| in the schools. “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name,” tothe noble tune ‘‘ Coronation,"’ has been 


} 





| moral in it; Jean Ingelow's “Song of Seven” (second part of the poem, seven short stanzas) to 


| not Merely Four Square Walls,’’ Chas. Swain’s words to an arrangement of Rossini’s favorite 


| Uhland; and ‘Twickenham Ferry,” by Marzials, one of the most popular of the recent English 





pupils. ‘‘Three Children Sliding on the Ice” is an amusing childhood song of 250 years ago, | 
the music here given being well adapted to the words. ‘‘ Brightly Gleam the Sparkling Rills,”’ | 
from Haydn's Sgasons, is deservedly popular with Schools and Institutes. ‘ Let Others Dream of 
Pleasant Lands’ is pleasing in sentiment and easily learned. ‘Hark, the Vesper Hymn is | 
Stealing" is a choice Russian melody of steady movement, to words by Moore. ‘ Good Night”’ | 
is to the air of the beautiful German folk-song that Maggie Mitchell has made very popular. | 
“The Better Wish,”’ or “If I had but a Thousand a year, Gaffer Green,’’ by Henry Russell, is 
wholesome in sentiment and has a melody of its own. ‘Shall We Meet Beyond the River?” | 
and ‘Beulah Land” are recent hymns that are leading favorites wherever they are heard. 
“While the Morning Bells are Ringing”’ is to the music of the Sicilian Hymn, the doxology usu- 
ally sung to this tune being appended. ‘‘ Never Say Fail” is very easy, and is sung far and wide 


sung the wide world over for nearly a hundred years. ‘The Miller's Daughter,” or ‘‘ Down the 





Institutes and Schools. 


Music-Page Supplement. 


oO. Sy 


No. 11.—1882. 


- Speak Gently, 12. Beulah Land, 

. A Rosy Crown, . All Hail (‘‘ Coronation’’), . . 
. Three Children Sliding, . . . .3'14. The Miller’s Daughter, . . 
. Brightly, 15. Whistleand Hoe, .... 

. Let Others Dream, 16. Song of Seven, 

. Vesper Hymn, 17. Away to School, 

. Good Night, 18. Music Everywhere,.... . 
. The Better Wish, 19. Home’s Not Merely Four 
g- Shall We Meet? 7 Square Walls, 

10. While the Morning Bells, . .7\20. The Chapel, .. . . 

11. Never Say Fail, 8\21. Twickenham Ferry 

School Songs and Hymns (Words).—Saw Ye Never in the Twilight; 
Come, Come Away ; Old Hundred America; Twilight is Falling; The Lord’s 
Prayer; Wake, Wake the Morning; Forever and Forever; O Come, All Ye 
Faithful ; Sparkling and Bright; Father, Whate’er of Earthly Bliss; Up the 
Hills ; Guide Me, O Thou Great Jehovah; Life Let Us Cherish, ... . 13 

Price of Supplement. 

Prices.—One Copy, 10 cents; Three copies, 25 cents; Eight copies, 60 
cents ; Twenty Copies, $1.20. These rates include postage in all cases. Teach- 
ers and others ordering supplies for School or Institute use, will please name def- | 
initely the Supplement desired. Address 

J.P. McCasikey, Lancaster, Pa. | 

















Stream so Cheerily,”’ a favorite Bohemian melody; ‘‘ Whistle and Hoe,” a boys’ song with a | 





an English air that is pleasing to the little folks; ‘‘ Away to School," that has been sung with 
spirit in the schools for a generation or more; ‘“‘ Music Everywhere”’ to a good melody; ‘“‘Home’s 


air, “‘Up the Hills; ‘‘The Chapel,” with stately chorus movement, adapted to words by 


ballads,—are also to be found in the New Supplement. . . . . In addition to these with 
music, Fourteen favorite Songs and Hymns, the words only, are given. . . . 

Supplement No. 11 thus presents a choice collection of music, that is well adapted to the 
use intended. It is convenient in form, and furnished at a very low price for Institutes and 
Schools. Costing but a trifle—little more than a nominal price—pupils may readily contribute 
towards its purchase, for use by itself or in connection with any other book, with the prospect of 
securing new music for their schools. 

Twenty Copies will be sent, post-paid, for $1.20; 100 copies for $4.50, postage always 
prepaid. Please write for special rates, by express, when a larger number may be desired by a 
Superintendent, Teacher, or School Committee, to supply the schools of a town or other district. 


—_——— gl 




















| BARNES’ 
|} NEW MATHEMATICS. 


THE BEST OF ALL. 


DON’T FAIL TO EXAMINE 





| 

| 

| 

; Barnes’ National Arithmetic. 
A COMPLETE COURSE IN ONE BOOK. 


’ 
x 
} PRICE, 75 CENTS. 
| By JOSEPH FICKLIN, PH. D. 
: nite + 
ae We Publish also the following Graded Series by the Same Author: ° " 
| Barnes’ Primary Arithmetic, 1s Cts. 
a Barnes’ Practical Arithmetic, SO Cts. 
7 inh Barnes’ Advanced Arithmetic, GO Cts. 
| , Barnes’ Elementary Algebra, 75 Cts. 


4a Returnable Examination Copies sent to any address on receipt of price. 


ARE PUBLISHED BY 


™ 

Wd STANDARD. 

i i Watson’s Independent Readers. 
He Monteith’s Independent Geography. 
| i Clark’s Diagram Grammar. 


Davies’ & Peck’s Arithmetics. 
H. Barnes’ Brief History Series. 
Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Each Science. 
) Worman German Series. 
Pujol’s French Course. 
Smith and Martin’s Book-keeping. 
Jepson’s Music Readers. 
Hl i Northend’s School Speakers. 
AY Martin’s Civil Government. 
i Peabody’s Moral Science. 
Cleveland’s Literature. 


)) THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS 
| A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


111 &113 William St.,New York; 34 and 36 Madison St., Chicago. 


NEW. 
MeNally’s New Geography, 1882. 
Barnes’ New Mathematics (Ficklin). 
Sill’s Lessons in Language. 
Monteith’s Popular Science. 
Brief History of Ancient Peoples. 
Points of History, by Dr. John Lord. 
Chautauqua Ist and 2d German Books. 
Worman?’s First French Book. 
Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. 
Davies’ New Legendre. 
Peck’s Ganot, revised by Hanson and Bur- 

bank. 

How Not to Teach. 15 cts. 
Searborough’s Greek Lessons. 


ALSO, 


> THE TEACHER'S LIBRARY OF PROFESSIONAL BOOKS, < 


HEADED BY “ PAGE’S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING.” 


trae scribed in our Catalogues, free to any address on application, 


BeasCorrespondence solicited. Teachers favoring us with a call will receive every attention. Address, 


f A. S. BARNES & CO., 


/ 
All the above, and many others, embracing important works in every department of education, are de- 


New York or Chicago. 


A. P. FLINT, General Agent, 
930 MAREET STREET, Philadelphia. 





THE PATENT TRIUMPH DESK 


DOVE-TAILED AND STEEL-DOWELED. 


Which stands, as in former years, unsurpassed in 


MERIT, DURABILITY AND COMFORT. 


The indorsement of 1881 was such as never before awarded any School Desk 
notwithstanding numerous imitators, it remains to-day 


Original, Unequaled aud Universally Approved as the Best. 


, and 


Our Descriptive Circular shows the special sper we claim, in connection with the general adoption of the desk, solely on 
its Ee apes wd and in preference to desks with backs and seats mz ade of narrow slats glued together and held to the castings by 


trifl | wedges, bolts, or other weak devices. If you will examine the following points, you will learn why we are able to warrant 
the “Triumph” for ten years. No other desk has these features. 


1. Our Patent mode of Dovetailing the Iron and Wood together. 


2. The Patent continuous Steel Dowels in back and seat. 
3. The new Adjustable Bolted Foot-Rest. THIS DESK is MADE UNDER 
4. The new and only permanently Noiseless Hinge. 8 Patents 

The Patent Non-Corrosive Ink Wells. Te 
6. The Oblique Floor Fastenings. Controlling the Leading Features. 
7. The Heavy Castings with solid half-inch continuous Iron Dovetail. 


8. Their anequaled Comfort, Beauty and Strength. 
; Orbi- 


Adopted 18811 in Lancaster City; Bradford, Pa. ; Reading, Pa.; Bedford, Pa.; Monongahela, Pa.; Shamokin, Pa.; 
sonia, Pa.; Steelton, Pa.; Selinsgrove, x: Sunbury, Pa.; New Castle, Pa.; Conemaugh, Pa.; Allentown, Pa.; McKeesport, Pa.; 
Beaver Falls, Pa.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Pottstown, Pa.; ie be oe Pt a.; Towanda, Pa.; Emporium, Pa.; York, Pa.; 
Bellefonte, Pa.; Houtzdale, Pa.; Metzger Institute, Pa.; Carlisle, Pa., , &e. Above are a few adoptions in 1881. 


KEYSTONE SCHOOL AND CHURCH FURNITURE CO., 


518 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
s&* SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR.@ 















The People’s Cyclopedia 


UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 


The Latest, Cheapest, and Most Complete Cyclopedia Published. 


A FEW REASONS FOR PREFERRING 
THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA. 





1. IT COMBINES thoroughness and accuracy with popular treatment of subjects, and solves the problem of com- 
pressing the utmost useful information on every conceivable subject of interest to the human mind into the smallest possible space 
compatible with intelligibility. 

2. IT IS DESIGNED to be of the greatest use to the greatest number of intelligent readers, and to answer the ten 
thousand questions which are constantly asking themselves to every thinking mind. 

3. THOUGH POPULAR in style and method as a newspaper, no pains have been spared to render its statements 
scientifically exact and valuable. 

_  & OWING TO its admirable arrangement, the work is remarkably easy of consultation, Anybody can find anything 
in it without difficulty. 

5. THE TOTAL NUMBER of topics treated in the Cyclopedia proper is 36,931, while the number of separate 
articles in the Appendix aggregates 20,614, making a total of 57,5465 subjects treated. 

6. IN COMPARISON WITH other works of a similar aim and scope, the PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA has more 
than double as many subjects as Appleton’s, Chambers’, or the Britannica. 

7. THE PEOPLE'S CYCLOPEDIA has over 5,000 engravings, illustrating every possible department of 
knowledge. 

8. ITS HANDSOMELY COLORED MAPS and charts constitute a complete atlas of the whole world. 

9. It is brought down to the year 1662, and gives the latest foreign and domestic statistics, including the census of the 
United States and European countries. 

As an evidence of the great popularity of this work, we would state that its sale is so large that we have been compelled to 
put in additional presses, and to largely increase the force in our bindery in order to meet the demand for the work. 

The REV. DR. SIMS, Chancellor of Syracuse University, says: ‘1 have Appletons’, the Britannica, Chambers’, and the 
PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA. I refer to the ‘ People’s’ more frequently than to all the others put together, and I am never dis- 
appointed.’’ 

BISHOP WILLIAMS, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Connecticut, says: ‘‘ 1 can cordially recommend THE PEOPLE’S 
CYCLOPEDIA to those who are desirous of obtaining a compact and reliable book of reference. ‘The articles are scholarly and 
well-considered, their range is very great, and the Appendixes are particularly to be noticed and commended for their accuracy 
and fullness.’’ 

DR. JOHN W. BEACH, President of Wesleyan University, says: ‘1 have bought THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA, 
and the more I examine the more I valueit. It is full, dense, rich, and scholarly. No one who buys it can regret his purchase. 
Every family, library, and school, ought to buy it.”’ 

THE PRESIDENT AND ENTIRE FACULTY OF BATES COLLEGE unite in an enthusiastic indorsement of THE 
PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA, and say: ‘“ We find it a work to be cordially and unreservedly commended. It is emphatically a 
Cyclopedia for the People, moderate in price, but great in usefulness. It is accurate and up with the times in its teaching of sci- 
ence, reliable and full in giving dates, and in its historical and biographical departments, it gives just what well-informed persons 
need to know. Its maps and charts are superior to those of any other work of its kind, and its illustrations are abundant and 
poe mg true to the subjects illustrated The Appendixes treat of very important matters upon which information is not very 
available, but very much desired and needed. Those alone give the work high and permanent value. Considering its price and 
completeness, we think it undoubtedly the best Cyclopedia to be obtained, and therefore most heartily recommend it.’’ 

S rea UTION The public are cautioned against cheap editions of other Cyclopedias, especially against the 

® statements set forth that they are the cheapest. We know of no Cyciopedia sold at so lowa 
price as the PEOPLE’S. Be sure that you buy a Cyclopedia brought down to 1882, containing more than 20 Colored Maps, and 
over 5,000 Illustrations, and bound in Sufer-royal Volumes, and printed on super-calendered paper. Don’t buy twelve or fifteen 
volumes simply because they contain a certain quantity of paper ; but when you buy a Cyclopedia, buy one that is 


The Most Practical in Information, 
The Most Complete in its Topics, 
The Most Attractive in Form, 
The Most Convenient for Use, 
The Latest in Publication, 
The Cheapest in Price. 
IN SHORT, BUY 


THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA, 


The People’s Cyclopedia is Sold only by Subscription. 


SPECIMEN PAGES will be sent to any address, upon application to 


Fe". A. DAVIS, Attorney, 


ae Agents Wanted in Every Town. 925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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ORGANS FOR, SCHOOLS! ] The MASON & HAMLIN CoO., whose Organs are THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD, having been decreed such at every one of the 
Great World’s Exhibitions for Sixteen ¥ Years; no other American Organs having ever been found equal to 
them at even one, Satine a great variety of styles especially adapted to school use. Their smallest size (style 109) has 34% 
octaves Compass ; as great as that of the human voice, male and female, and sufficient for school purposes gener: ally, with as much 


as an ale reed organ, and BEST QUALI’ r Y, and is sold for only $22, Net Cash Price. Larger sizes are at $ZO, 


power 
$5 $108, to $500, and up. 

the US i tis ChrALOGt Urs, 40 pp. 4to, with accurate illustrations, descriptions and prices, of MORE THAN 100 
STYLES, sent free. & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO COMPANY, 

at 154 Tremont yiieon BOST ON; 46 East 14th Street, NEW YORK; 149 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers. 


Tue Arrer ScuHoor Serres. 12mo., $1.25. By Witttam CLeaver WILKINSON 


PREPARATORY GREEK COURSE IN ENGLISH. 


This volume belongs to a series of books, four in number, now in course of preparation, and soon successively to appear. 
The primary design of the series is to enable persons prevented from accomplishing a course of school and college training in 
Latin and Greek, to enjoy an advantage as nearly as possible equivalent, through the medium of their native tongue. Will be — 
to any address, post uge prepaid, on receipt of price. Address, 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadwa y¥, NEW Y ORK. 


CHAUTAUQUTA. 
oe Ti a -_ RE sce 


The HOME COLLEG HR, for Fo out of school—young and eid. Four Years’ Course of 
Readings in History, Art, Science, and Literature. Forty minutesaday. Diplomas. Special Seals. The Required 
Books and THE CHAUTAUQUAN, a monthly magazine, containing a large part of the required reading, cost 
only $6a year. Tuition fee, 50 Cents a year. The movement indorsed by Wa. Cutten Bryant, Jonn G. Warr. 
Trek, Dr. Mark Hopkins. Bishop Simpson, and a host of scholars and educators. Lewis Miuier, Esq., of 
Akron, O., President. Dr. J. H. Vincent, of New Haven, Conn., Superintendent of Instruction. ‘The year begins 
in October or November. For Circulara, giving full explanition, address Mixs K. F. Kimball, Plainfield, 
New Jersey. High-School Graduates, Mothers who want to Me 4 7 with their children in study, Business 
_Men. Young People who left school too early, should join the C. L, 8. C. 


CHEAPEST BOOK IN THE WORLD. 


The New wn oot e Dictionary Price o1 only 
ontains ‘in Pp 
Z $1.00. mei Lgaed A the enany other or beyhortne ona 10d, ovat pub= 


nowledge, as well as the best Dictionary in the yori. Superbly bound in 
cloth and gilt. No ket affair, butalarge volume, It contains every use- 
fulword in the English language, with its true meaning, derivation, spelling 
and pronunciation, and a vast amount of absolutely necessary information 
upon Science, Mythology, pina American History, insolvent land and in- 
terest laws, etc., Pay hy ‘Perfect Anereut of Reference. Webster's 
Dictionary ‘costs’ $9.00 andt he New rica D qpouary costs only $1.00. 
R ead w what the regs Says 
“ Wo have examine New American Dictionary and find it is @ very 
valuable book. House & Home. “* We have never seen its equal, either in price 
finish, or contents.’ Taz ADVOCATE. ** Worth ten times the m« oney. ” Tri- 
BUNE AND Farmer. “A perfect dictionary and ‘brary of reference.” Lesiiz 
ILLUSTRATED News. We have frequent occasion to use the New American 
Dictionary in our offico and rogard it well worth the price. Curistian Union. 
With the New American Dictionary in the library for reference, many other 
much more expensivegvorks can be dispensed with, and ignorance of his coun- 
a history, Le nye aw, etc. is inexcusable in any man. ScIENTIFIC AMERTI: 
An. ‘A valuable addition to any library.”” N. ¥.Sun. ‘* There is more real 
worin than in most books at ten times the cost. N. Y. WORLD. Note the Drie’. 


postpaid; 2 copies for $1.75 - . 
ar érson will get u 
*Extr traordinary Offers Bin Pten ach cach 
am send FREE as a premium the American Waterbury Stem W inding Watch 
@ Stub of of {§ we will send free a Solid Silver Hunting Case Watch. 
at 








we send free, 4 L sacy’ 8 Solid Gosd Hunting Case W atch. 
Fora of we will sen d free, Gents’ Solid Gold Hunting case Watch. 
Senda r at once fora sample copy. You can easily secure one of theso 
watches in a day or two or during your leisure time evenings. 
As to our reliability, we can reier to the publishers of this paper, the com 


encies or i MeLrE Co., in this city. Address 
e 


_ WORLD MANUFACTURING CO. 122 Nassau Street New Yorks 


” The New American Dictionary, is an Encylo wdia of usef ul knowl- 
edge, worth its weight in gold to ali classes, Jt is the most complete 
the most useful and entertaining book ever issued, If we could induce 
every one of our readers to buy one we should feel that we had con- 
fered a benefit onthem. When you order a Dictionary, kindly mention 
that you saw the advertisement in our paper. 


Western Maryland Railr oad. — 
Schedule in Biect Oct. sth, 1882.—Philadelphia Time. 


A.M. 
Leave Harrisburg C. V. R. R : pe Leave Baltimore 
Arrive Shippensburg C. V. R. R. « «364 oe Gettysburg . 
“* Chambersburg C. V. R. R. , - $7 1:05 a ae 
A. P.M. .M. ** Emory Grove. . ¥ 
Leave Shippensburg W. M.R.R. . . "64 45 1:15 : Westminster ... ‘ ‘ : 5:33 
** Chambersburg - 1:45 ‘ Frederick. . . a ; : 4:10 
Arrive Waynesboro : 2:21 ~ Frederick Junction ; 6:15 
Hagerstown .. . : 3:20 : A. M 
Frederick Junction ; 4:00 Hagerstown mes oy Ge 2 6:50 
Frederick . : , TS See ee ; 7°55 
Westminster : 4:50 Arrive Chambersburg ....... . 8:15 2: 8:35 
Emory Grove : 5:38 mT ss 5 5 sce ce we BOs : 9:05 
Hanover " 6:45 Leave Chambersburg C. V.R.R. . . 8:55 ; 
Gettysburg : z: as ‘* Shippensburg C. V. R. R.... . 9:19 
Baltimore Arrive Harrisburg C. V. R. R. . . . 11:00 7: 11:30 
B. H. GRISWOLD, General wicket Agent. Jj. M. HOOD, General Manager. 
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D. APPLETON & CO.'S 
NEW 


DUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


A Latin Grammar for Schools and Col- | Cornell’s Outline Maps, Fully Revised 
leges. Revised edition of 1881. By Albert and corrected to 1882. Thirteen Maps, mount- 
Harkness, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in Brown ed in muslin. Price, per set, with Key, $13.25; 
University. 12mo, half leather, $1.40. separately, single, maps, go cents; double, $1.75; 

, ‘ Key, separately, 45 cents. With Appleton’s 

A Geographical Reader. A Collection Patent Map Supporter, $15.20. 
of Geographical Descriptions and Narrations from 
the Best Writers in English Literature. For | Errors in the Use of Enclish. By the 
schools and general readers. Beautifully illus- late Wm. B. Hodgson, LL.D., Fellow of the 
trated. By James Johannot. Cloth, $1.25. College of Preceptors, and Professor of Political 


An Historical Reader for the Use of Economy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Classes in Academies, High Schools, and Gram- American Revised Edition. $1.50. 


mar Schools. By Henry E. Shepherd, M.A., , ‘ 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore, Die Anna- Lise. A Popular German 


Md. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. Play. With an Interlinear Translation and Di- 
rections for Learning to Read German. By 


Appleton’s Elementary Reading Charts. Charles F. Kroeh, A.M., Professor of Modern 


Forty-six numbers. Prepared by Rebecca D. Languages in the Stevens Institute of Technol- 
Rickoff. Price, Complete, with Patent Support- ogy. $1. Text only, 40 cents, 


er, $10. The French Language Self-Taught. A 


Manual of French Idiomatic Phraseology, adapt- 


=) ’ - > 1@ al 
Appleton s Standard Geographies. Based ed for Students, for Schools, and for Tourists. 
on the Principles of the Science of Education, By Alfred Sardou. $2; with charts, $2.50. 
and giving special prominence to the Industrial, 
Commercial, and Practical Features. Practical Lessons in Idiomatic French. 


Embracing Reading, Composition, and Conver- 
sation. By Alfred Hennequin, M.A., Instructor 
in French and German in the University of 


Appleton’s Higher Geography. Large, Michigan; author of a complete series of French 
PE. $1.50. 8 rap y = a Text-books. $1.10. 


Appleton’s Elementary Geography.— 


Small, 4to, 65 cents. 





Appleton’s Standard System of Penman- ‘tne Modern eke ete ee 
a rug, olf cage hemoke gee or Plain and Practical Method for acquiring a Per- 
D> Smith “y d-Pencil C I Thr ed fect Knowledge of the Principles of the best Pho- 
bers, per do a, ft 08: Short Co “T ee mad netic Shorthand. By George H. Thornton, 
Two Saishinen: io? Semi $1 esa nad Beane President of the New York State Stenographic 
Seven Numbers, per dozen, $1.08; Grammar Association, etc. $1.25. 


Course, Seven Numbers per dozen, $1.44. | "er L.: or, Fifty Law Lessons. Em- 
The Song Wave A Collection of | bracing all the Technical Points of Business 

Choice Music, with Elementary Instruction. For | Law. By Arthur B. Clark, Principal B. and S. 

the School-room, Institute Hall, and Home Cir- | jusiness College, Newark, N. J. $1.25. 

cle. 80 cents. . me ~ 

= Ht The Bucolics and the First Eight Books 

Studies in Language. A Teacher's Guide | of the A2neid of Virgil, with Notes and a Virgil- 

to “Letters and Lessons in Language.” By J. ian Dictionary. By Henry S. Frieze, Professor 

H, Stickney. 25 cents. of Latin in the University of Michigan, $1.50. 





The above are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent postpaid to any address, on 
receiptiof price. 


D. APPLETON & G0., Publishers, 


1, 3 & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
J. A.M. PASSMORE, Agent, Pottsville, Pa. 








AWARDED HIGHEST PREMIUM AT PENN’A STATE FAIR AND PITTSBURG EXPOSITION, 1882. 






THE PARAGON” SCHOOL DESK. 


PATENTED FEBRUARY AND JUNE, 1881. 


~o 





HE attention of ScHoot Directors is respectfully solicited to investigate the merits of 
the ‘‘ Paragon’’ School.Desk, which we place before the public on its own merits, 
confidently believing that itembraces maore advantages combined than any other desk 
ever manufactured. Its Double-Tongued, Grooved, and Glue Joints on 
wood work, with the Bxpanding Iron-Wedge Dovetail fastening, Perfect 
Noiseless Hinge, which will so continue, Steel and Iron only being used in 
its scientific construction, and the Automatic Tension taking up all ordinary 
wear, retaining the seat in any position for years (not allowing it to Fall and Clat- 
ter, annoying teachers and injuring desks), are essential features to a perfect School Desk. 
sa Desks with Solid Backs and Seats only were permitted to compete at 
Philadelphia in the contest of bidders supplying School Furniture (March, 1882). 











LLVS SGAID SAVATV LI «°NODOVUVd AL INIT SNIHLON >| 





“t+ SLAB BENCHES AND LOOSE SLAT SEATS HAVE HAD THEIR DAY, + 


“NOLLOVAS 


++ NO SCREWS WORKING OUT OR.SLATS FALLING OFF IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. + 





INTRODUCTIONS IN PENNSYLVANIA.—The following named are among the numerous intro- 
ductions of The Paragon Desk in Pennsylvania during the year 1881-1882: PHILADELPHIA, BRADFORD, ERIE, 
Phenixville, Bristol, Kane, Mansfield, Huchestown, Hughesville, Marietta, Union City, Greensburg, Mount Pleasant, 
E. Stroudsburg, Titusville, Wellsboro, Hellertown, Newry, Blairsville, Sheffield, Upper Mount Bethel, Washington, St. 
Clairsville, Towanda, Girard, Shepherdstown, New Ringgold, South Oil City, Morrisville, Bath, Sharon, Sweet Valley, 
Custer Mae b Falls City, South White Hall, Oriental, Ashley Rockdale, Honesdale, Enders, Oak Hill, Rockland, Youngs- 
ville, Walker, McKean, Rauch Gap, Coplay, Beech Creek, Harrisburg; also Garfield Memorial School, Chicago, Illinois. 











If notified in time, we will attend meetings of Boards of Education when School Furniture is to be bought. 
We also furnish at Lowest Market Rates All School Supplies, such as Blackboards, Maps, Globes, etc., ete. 
for detailed description and prices, see our Catalogue, sent free by mail to any address. 


BG” For Circulars and further particulars, call upon or address 


JOHN M. SAUDER; Cor. State and Third Sts, Harrisburg, Pa., 
ion. H. S. ACKERMAN, Green Pa.; or BUFFALO HARDWARE CO., Buffalo, N. Y, 
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Normal Educational Publications. 
BEST FOR SCHOOLS. (CHEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRACTICAL FOR BUSINESS, 


rifhmeties, 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., 


Principa\ Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, hain, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 
BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 


Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course’? comprising a Primary, Elementary,’ Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.30. 

BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith- 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,”’ comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 85 cents. 


Up Wirmg rae TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks's already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic, 
New and /mportant Practical ani Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 
the place of obsolete or useless matter. 

No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 
calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan- 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only aétract the attention of all progressive 
teachers, but are of value to e ery active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetic, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


Price, $2.25. 
>tA NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. }< 


“Elementary Natural Philosophy. 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Psof, of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills. 

A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theoriest 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no. 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 
Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 

High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec- 


si MONTGOMERY’S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement. and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting- 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 6 cts.; Intermediate, 18 cts.; Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


>Normal Educational Publications.< 


Fewsmith’s Fnglish Grammars, Westiake’s Common Sehool Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lloyd's 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School-Room Songs, institute Songs and Institute Glee Book, 
She pard’s Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson’s Familiar Scienee, Pelton’s 
lebrated Outline Maps, ete. Lyte’s Praetical Book-Keeping and Blanks. 











For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & 60., Publishers, 630 MARKET S$?., PHILADELPHIA, 


. 











*.* Tue Original Aim of the projectors of the Lancaster Watch Company was to make such a Watch Mover 
ment as should be superior to any other thus far produced in America, and to offer to the Public the Finest and 


Most Reliable Time-Keepers, with all latest improvements, at a price as low as such Movements could be 
afforded with the aid of the Best Machinery and Most Skilful Workmen to be had in the country. Fight years 


| The Pennsylvania Watch Manufacture. i 
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INQUIRE FOR AND EXAMINE THE LANCASTER WATCHES. 


| 
| Lancaster is one of the Most Eligible Localities for a Watch 
| Factory tobe found in America, and here it is proposed to build 
up such a reputation for the State of William Penn as Waltham 
has made for Massachusetts, and Elgin for Tliinois. 


An Extensive Addition to the Buildings of the Lancaster Watch 
Company has just been completed, which will more than double 
the capacity of the Factory. This Extension of the Works has 
been made to meet more fully the rapidly increasing demand 
for the various grades of the Lancaster Watches. 
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Our Dust and Damp Proof Watch ( for which application for Letters- 
Patent has been filed) will be placed on the Market, in Eleven Grades, about } 
November Ist, 1882. Our Ladies’ Size, in Nine Grades, will be the hand-_ | ; 
somest Ladies’ Watch yet produced in the United States. It will be | | 
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ready for delivery about January Ist, 1883. The finest Movement of this 
size is named “ Lady Penn,”’ in honor of the Mother of the Founder, who 
bore this gracious title, her husband being Admiral Sir William Penn. 











have elapsed since the great enterprise was originated, and more than Three-Quarters of a Million Dollars 
have thus far been expended at the Works. The Watches have been received in the Trade with extraordi- 
nary favor. Wherever examined by Dealers and Experts in Watches they have beeu heartily approved, many, 
after thorough examination, pronouncing them the Finest American Movements yet brought to their notice. 




















DOLAN'S DRILL TABLES. 


Dolan’s Drill Tables! 


DRILL TABLES 


Addition, Subtraction, Multiplica- 
tion and Division, 


Adapted to graded and ungraded schools—the Américan System of treating the four 
fundamental rules in Written Arithmetic. The only special work, having 
a scientific basis, ever published on this subject. 











PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
ADDRESS, 


J. ©. DOLAN, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














The Best Braced 

and : 

Best Doweled, 
The Heaviest, 

Strongest, 


Perfectly 
Solid and Firm 
as long 


Handsomest, and as Any Building 


Most Durable " Ww _ = in which 


Desk in America ae eal | They are Placed. 


J88). >k*A& FEW OF THE MANY ADOPTIONS. *< j58). 
Allegheny, Pittsburgh, Altoona, Johnstown, Washington, Claysville, McKeesport, Lock Haven, Smethport, 
Snow-Shoe, Greenville, Lehighton, Slatington, Weissport, Bethlehem, Womelsdorf, South Easton, Souderton, 
Towanda, Mahanoy City, Hazleton, Pittston, Kingston, Plymouth, Ashley, Catawissa, Wilkes-Barre, etc. 
All correspondence promptly attended to. Send for Circulars. Address 


The Noble School Furniture Co., 


Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 











mA. .ON & CO.S 
NEW 


DUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


A Latin Grammar for Schools and Col- 
leges. Revised edition of 1881. By Albert 
Harkness, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in Brown 
University. 12mo, half leather, $1.40. 


A Geographical Reader. A Collection 
of Geographical Descriptions and Narrations from 
the Best Writers in English Literature. For 
schools and general readers. Beautifully illus- 
trated. By James Johannot. Cloth, $1.25. 


An Historical Reader for the Use of 
Classes in Academies, High Schools, and Gram- 
mar Schools. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore, 
Md. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Appleton’s Elementary Reading Charts. 
Forty-six numbers. Prepared by Rebecca D. 
Rickoff. Price, Complete, with Patent Support- 
er, $10. 


Appleton’s Standard Geographies. Based 
on the Principles of the Science of Education, 
and giving special prominence to the Industrial, 
Commercial, and Practical Features. 


Appleton’s Elementary Geography.— 


Small, 4to, 65 cents. 


Appleton’s Higher Geography. Large, | 


4to, $1.50. 


ship. Designed to produce Free Practical Writ- 
ing in the School-room. Prepared by Lyman 
D. Smith. Lead-Pencil Course, Three Num- 


bers, per dozen, $1.08; Short Course, Tracing, | 


Two Numbers, per dozen. $1.08; Short Course, 
Seven Numbers, per dozen, $1.08; Grammar 
Course, Seven Numbers per dozen, $1.44. 


The Song Wave 
Choice Music, with Elementary Instruction. For 
the School-room, Institute Hall, and Home Cir- 
cle. 80 cents. 


to “Letters and Lessons in Language.” By J. 
H, Stickney. 25 cents. 


The above are for sale by all booksellers, 


receipt of price. 


By Henry E. Shepherd, M.A., | 





Ma GN orn Stemacrarthe 
Appleton’s Standard System of Penman- | The Modern Stenographer. 


A Collection of | 


Cornell’s Outline Maps, Fully Revised 
and corrected to 1882. Thirteen Maps, mount- 
ed in muslin, Price, per set, with Key, $13.25; 
separately, single, maps, 90 cents; double, $1.75; 
Key, separately, 45 cents. With Appleton’s 
Patent Map Supporter, $15.20. 


Errors in the Use of English. By the 
late Wm. B. Hodgson, LL.D., Fellow of the 
College of Preceptors, and Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Edinburgh. 
American Revised Edition. $1.50. 


Anna-Lise. A Popular German 
Play. With an Interlinear Translation and Di- 
rections for Learning to Read German. By 
Charles F. Kroeh, A.M., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the Stevens Institute offfTechnol- 
ogy. $1. Text only, 40 cents. 


The French Language Self-Taught. A 
Manual of French Idiomatic Phraseology, adapt- 
ed for Students, for Schools, and for Tourists. 
3y Alfred Sardou. $2; with charts, $2.50. 


Die 


Practical Lessons in Idiomatic French. 
Embracing Reading, Composition, and Conver- 
sation. By Alfred Hennequin, M.A., Instructor 
in French and German in the University of 
Michigan; author of a complete series of French 
Text-books. $1.10. 


A Complete 
System of Light-Line Phonography. Being a 
Plain and Practical Method for acquiring a Per- 
fect Knowledge of the Principles of the best Pho- 
netic Shorthand. By George H. Thornton, 
President of the New York State Stenographic 
Association, etc. $1.25. 


L. L. L.; or, Fifty Law Lessons. Em- 
bracing all the Technical Points of Business 
Law. By Arthur B. Clark, Principal B. and S. 
Business College, Newark, N. J. $1.25. 


i RS | The Bucolics and the First Eight Books 
Studies in Language. A Teacher's Guide | 


of the Aineid of Virgil, with Notes and a Virgil- 
ian Dictionary. By Henry S. Frieze, Professor 
of Latin in the University of Michigan. $1.50. 


or will be sent postpaid to any address, on 


D, APPLETON & G0., Publishers, 


+. 


3 & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


J. A.M. PASSMORE, Agent, Pottsville, Pa. 





ST. NICHOLAS is above anything we produce in the same line.—London Times. 


ST. NIGHOLAS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


PARENTS who desire entertaining and wholesome reading for their children, and young folks who enjoy 
accounts of travel and adventure, historical incidents, stories, pictures, household amusement, and harmless 
fun, will find these in St. NicHOLAS, which is recognized by the press and public, of both England and 


America, as 
THE BEST AND FINEST MAGAZINE 


for children ever printed. The new volume, which begins with the November number, and opens with a 
colored frontispiece, will be much the finest ever issued, and the attention of all parents and all reading young 
folks is invited to the following partial list of attractions : 


“The Tinkham Brothers’ Tide-Mill.’’ 


A new serial story by J. T. TRowsRIDGE, formerly editor of “Our Young Folks,’”’ and author of “ The 
Jack Hazard Stories,’’ etc. 


‘The Story of Viteau.”’ 
An historical novelette of girl and boy life in the 13th Century. By Frank R. Stockton, formerly assist- 
ant editor of St. NICHOLAs, author of “ Rudder Grange,” etc. 
“The Story of Robin Hood.” 


An account of the famous yeoman. By MAuRICE THOMPSON, author of “The Witchery of Archery.” 


“The Story of the Field of the Cloth-of-Gold.” 


By E. S. Brooks. To be illustrated with many remarkable pictures. 


‘A Brand-New Notion.” 
A capital and novel play. By WiLLIAM M. Baker, author of “ His Majesty, Myself,” etc. 


“Swept Away.” 
A serial story of the Mississippi floods of 1882. By E. S. Extis, formerly editor of “Golden Days.” 
‘* Elizabeth Thompson.” 
A biographical paper regarding this celebrated painter of battle-scenes. Illustrated with pictures prepared 
for St. NicHoLas by Miss THOMPSON. 
‘“Where was Villiers ?’’ 
A thrilling story of the Russo-Turkish war. By ARCHIBALD ForseEs, War-Correspondent. 


‘The Boy at the White House.” 


An account of the life of “Tad” Lincoln. By NoAH Brooks, author of “ The Boy Emigrants.” 


‘¢‘Comedies for Children.’’ 
A fine series of juvenile plays. By E. S. Brooks, author of “‘ The Land of Nod,” etc., and including 


A Christmas Masque: ‘The False Sir Santa Claus.” 
Prepared expressly for holiday times. 


There will be short stories by LoutsaA M. ALcoTT, and many other well-known writers for young folks; 

' y y oy me ger Fee 
papers on home duties and recreations, out-door sports, occupation and instruction for boys and girls, with 
popular features and departments. 


Price, $3.00 a Year; 25 cents a Number. 


THE WONDERFUL CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


St. Nicholas for December. 


The December number of this famous magazine for young folks is always the greatest issue of the year. 
This season the editors have outdone themselves, and the Christmas number is the grandest ever printed. It 
has a beautiful new cover; a colored frontispiece (worth more than the price of the number); ‘‘ Grand- 
mamma’s Pearls,” a story for girls, by Louisa M. ALCoTT; a magnificently illustrated article, “‘ The Field 
of the Cloth of Gold ;” a capital fairy story by FRANK R. STOCKTON; an illustrated paper for boys, “Coasting 
on Lake Winnipeg; an “Alphabet of Children;” Christmas stories, poems with full-page pictures, a Christ- 
mas carol with music, etc., etc. 

It is a superb Christmas book, costing only 25 cents. First edition, 100,000. 

Persons subscribing to 8ST. NICHOLAS for one year (price $3.00), beginni 
with this December number, can have the NOVEMBER NUMBER FREE, an 


thus Pa the volume and the capital serial stories by J. T. Trowbridge and 
Frank R. Stockton. All dealers supply numbers and take subscriptions. 


THE CENTURY CO., New York, N. Y. 





Normal Educational Publications. 
BEST FOR SCHOOLS. GMEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRAGTIGAL FOR BUSINESS. 








x. Brooks’s New Ariffimetics. 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 

BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course” comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.30. 

BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith- 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,” comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 85 cents. 


4 } f F 
Up Witm THE TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 

In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic, 
Vew and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 
the place of obsolete or useless matter. 

No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 
calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan- 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only attract the attention of all progressive 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetic, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


mes $2.25: a NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. 
-;Elementary Natural Philosophy.:- 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof. of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills. 
A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theoriest 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no. 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 


Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 
High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec- 


BBS a MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting- 
don, Scranton, Lansford,sVineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 6cts.; Intermediate, 18 cts.; Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


Normal Educational Publications.< 


Fewsmith’s Fnelish Grammars, Westlake’s Common Sehool Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lloyd’s 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School-Room Songs, Institute Songs and Institute Glee Book, 
Sheppard's Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson’s Familiar Scienee, Pelton’s 
Celebrated Outline Maps, etc. Lyte’s Praetical Book-Keeping and Blanks. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & C0., Publishers, 630 MARKET ST, PHILADELPHsA 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


For the best Holiday Present, buy the High-Armed Light-Running 


Pavis Vertical-Feed Sewing Machine, 


THE BEST MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


Being composed of the fewest parts assures the greatest durability. It does a wider range of work without 
basting than any other machine. 


IT HAS NO COGS, NO FEED TEETH, NO ANNOYANCES, 


and the Ladies who have it say it is a never-failing Machine. 
Call and examine before purchasing elsewhere. 


B. G. LEFEVRE, Agent, 
No. 307 N. QUEEN ST., LANCASTER, PA. 


ORGANS FOR SCHOOLS! The MASON & HAMLIN CoO., whose Organs are THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD, having been decreed such at every one of the 
Great World’s Exhibitions for Sixteen Years; 10 other American Organs having ever been found ‘ ual to 
them at even one, manufacture a great variety of styles espe cially adapted to school use, Their smallest size (style 109) has 34 
octaves compass ; as great as that of the human voice, male and female, anc ds sufficient for school purposes generally, with as much 
power $66, $ ae reed organ, and BEST QUALITY, and is sold for on ly $22, Net Cash Price. Larger sizes are at $3Zo, 
$57 ? S: P23 F108), = L500, and up 
L Oster TALOGU > pp. 4to, with accurate illustrations, descriptions and prices, of MORE THAN 100 
STYLES, sent free. MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO COMPANY ’ 
at 154 Tremont Street, BOSTON ; 46 East 14th Street, NEW YORK; 149 Wobash Avenue, CHICAGO 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers. ™ 


Tue Arter Scwoor Series. 12mo., $1.25. By Wittram Cieaver WILKINSON. 


PREPARATORY GREEK COURSE IN ENGLISH. 


This volume belongs to a series of books, four in number, now in course of preparation, and soon successively to appear. 
The primary design of the series is to enable persons prevented from accomplishing a course of school and college training in 
Latin and Greek, to enjoy an advantage as nearly as pos we “ equivalent, through the medium of their native tongue. Will be -_ 
to any address, postage prepaid, on receipt of pric Ad 


PHILLIE *S & HU. NT, Publisher 8, 805 Br oadw ay, NE WwW ¥ ORK. 
1882. 





THE GOSHEN DESK, 


The Best Braced a They will Stand 





and 
Best Doweled. 
The Heaviest, | 


Strongest, 


Perfectly 
Solid and Firm 


as long 


| 
| 
| 


Handsomest, and 
in which 


| LG cee as Any Building 
| Fe | = 


Most Durable | a , 
Desk in America, | : aa They are Placed. 


j88). >k*A& FEW OF THE MANY ADOPTIONS. *< J88). 
Allegheny, Pittsburgh, Altoona, Johnstown, Washington, Claysville, McKeesport, Lock Haven, Smethport, 
Snow-Shoe, Greenville, Lehighton, Slatington, Weissport, Bethlehem, Womelsdorf, South Easton, Souderton, 
Towanda, Mahanoy City, Hazleton, Pittston, Kingston, Plymouth, Ashley, Catawissa, Wilkes-Barre, etc. 
All correspondence promptly attended to. Send for Circulars. Address 


The Noble School Furniture Co., 


Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 








AWARDED HIGHEST PREMIUM AT PENN’A STATE FAIR AND PITTSBURG EXPOSITION, 1882. 


THE PARAGON” SCHOOL DESK. 


PATENTED FEBRUARY AND JUNE, 1881. 


— 








HE attention of Scoot Directors is respectfully solicited to investigate the merits of 
the ‘‘ Paragon’ School Desk, which we place before the public on its own merits, 
confidently believing that itembraces more advantages combined than any other desk 
ever manufactured. Its Double-Tongued, Grooved, and Glue Joints on 
wood work, with the epeneing Iron-Wedge Dovetail fastening, Perfect 
Noiseless Hinge, which will so continue, Steel and Iron only being used in 
its scientific construction, and the Automatic Tension taking up all ordinary 
wear, retaining the seat in any position for years (not allowing it to Pall and Clat- 
ter, annoying teachers and injuring desks), are essential features to a perfect School Desk. 
sas Desks with Solid Backs and Seats only were permitted to compete at 
Philadelphia in the contest of bidders supplying School Furniture (March, 1882). 
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#+NO SCREWS WORKING OUT OR.SLATS FALLING OFF IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM, +++ 





INTRODUCTIONS IN PENNSYLVANIA.—The following named are among the numerous intro- 
ductions of The Paragon Desk in Pennsylvania during the year 1481-1882: PHILADELPHIA, BRADFORD, ERIE, 
Phenixville, Bristol. Kane, Mansfleld, Huchestown, Hughesville, Marietta, Union City, Greensburg, Mount Pleasant, 
E. Stroudsburg, Titusville, Wellsboro, Hellertown, Newry, Blairsville, Sheffield, Upper Mount Bethel. Washington, st. 
Clairsville, Towanda, Girard, Shepherdstown, New Ringgold, South Oil City, Morrisville, Bath, Sharon, Sweet Valley, 
Custer City, Falls City, South White Hall, Oriental, Ashley, Rockdale, Honesdale, Enders, Oak Hill, Rockland, Youngs- 
ville, Walker, McKean, Rauch Gap, Coplay, Beech Creek, Harrisburg; also Garfield Memorial School, Chicage, Ulnoix. 


If notified in time, we will attend meetings of Boards of Education when School Furniture is to be bought. 
We also furnish at Lowest Market Rates All School Supplies, such as Blackboards, Maps, Globes, etc., ete. 
for detailed description and prices, see our Catalogue, sent free by mail to any address. 


RQ” For Circulars and further particulars, call upon or address 


JOHN M. SAUDER, Cor. State and Third Sts, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Hon. H. S. ACKERMAN, Greensburg, Pa.; or BUFFALO HARDWARE CO., Buffalo, N. Y¥, 











TWO BEAUTIFUL CALENDARS. 


LONGFELLOW CALENDAR 


These Calendars have been prepared with the utmost care, and are so tasteful that they commend 
themselves to the public. 

The selections for each day of the year have been chosen with great skill from the writings of Mr. Long- 
fellow and Mr. Emerson, and form a collection of pithy sentences of remarkable interest and value. 

The artistic features of these Calendars are no less admirable than the literary. 

The Longfellow Calendar has an excellent portrait of the Poet, wreathed in laurel. On one side of the 
medallion cuntaining it is a view of Mr. Longfellow’s Cambridge home, and on the other the Belfry of 
Bruges. Below, on the right, is a figure of Evangeline, standing on her father’s vine-clad porch; on the left, 
of Priscilla in the snow carrying food to the poor. 

A rugged giant pine-tree, its branches bearing a scroll with the words “‘ The Emerson Calendar, 1883,” 
in artistic lettering, forms the chief decoration of the other calendar. At one side of the design is a vignette 
of Mr. Emerson’s home in Concord. A deep orange glow of the setting sun rises over the tree-tops, throw- 
ing them into bold relief. 

The execution of the Calendars is very noteworthy, twenty colors being used, and used so skillfully as to 
produce a rich yet tasteful and artistic effect. The admirers of Longfellow and Emerson will heartily wel- 


come these beautiful souvenirs. 


PRICE, $1.00 EACH. 


THE ATHANTIC MONTH 
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FOR 1883 


Will contain contributions in almost every number by OLIVER WENDELL Ho.mes, Author of ‘‘ The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast-Table,’’ etc. 


“MICHAEL ANGELO, A TRAGEDY,” 


Which was left complete by HENRY W. LONGFELLOw, and which will run through three numbers of the 
magazine, beginning with January. 


“HE ANCESTRAL ROOLSTEP,” 


Outlines of an exceedingly interesting Romance, from the manuscript of NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


“DAISY MILLER, A GOMEDY;” 
By HENRY JAMES, Jr., a dramatization, with important alterations, of his very popular story “‘ Daisy Miller.’’ 


Stories, Essays, Sketches and Poems by JoHN G. WHITTIER, WILLIAM D. HowELts, CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER, SARAH ORNE JEWETT, RICHARD GRANT WHITE, RosE TERRY Cooke, Horace E. ScuppER, 
GeorceE P. LATHROP, HARRIET W. PRESTON, and many others of the best American writers. 


> 
a aol 





THE ATLANTIC furnishes its readers in the course of a year as much reading as is contained in 7wenmty 
Ordinary Volumes of 300 pages each. 

TERMS: $4.00 year in advance, postage free; 35 centsa number. With superb life-size pcrtrait 
of Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, Homes, or Emerson, $5.00; with two portraits, $6.00; with three, 
$7.00; with four, $8.00; with five, $9.00; with all six, $10.00. 

*s The numbers for November and December will be sent free to all new Subscribers for 
THE ATLANTIC for 1883 who remit before December 1. 

Remittances should be made by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“Perhaps the most judiciously edited magazine in the world.”—-The Nation, N. Y., Sept., 1882. 


THH CHNTURY 


FOR 1882-83. 


The twelfth year of this magazine—the first under the new name, and the most success- 
ful in its history, closed with the October number. The circulation has shown a large 
gain over that of the preceding season, and THe CENTURY begins its thirteenth year 
with an edition of < 
140,000 COPIES 

The following are the leading features : 

A New Novel by W. D. Howells, to succeed this author's ‘ 
Instance.’’ It will be an international story, entitled ‘‘A Sea Change.’’ 

Life in the Thirteen Colonies, by Edward Eggleston, — the 
ome historical feature of the year ; to consist of a number of papers, on such topics 

s ‘The Beginning of a Nation,’’ ‘‘ Social Life in the Colonies,’’ etc., the whole forming 
a ¢ conagheke history of early life in the United States. Especial attention will be paid to 
accuracy of illustrations. 

A Novelette of Mining Life, by Mary Hallock Foote, entitled 
“The Led-Horse Claim,’’ to be illustrated by the author. 

The Point of View, by Henry James, Jr., a series of eight letters 
from imaginary persons of various nationalities, criticising America, its people, society, 
manners, railroads, etc. 

The Christian League of Connecticut, by the Rev. Washington 
Gladden. An account of practical co-operation in Christian work, showing how a league 
was formed in a small town in Connecticut, what kinds of work it attem pted, and how it 
spread throughout the whole State. 


Rudder Grange Abroad,” by Frank R. Stockton, a continuation of the 
droll “‘ Rudder Grange ”’ stories, the scene being now in Europe. 


The New Era in American House-Building, « series of four 
papers, fully illustrated, devoted to (1) City Houses, (2) Country Houses, (3) Churches, 
and (4) Public Buildings. 

The Creoles of Louisiana, by Geo. W. 
Days,’’ etc. ; a fresh and graphic narrative, richly illustrated. 

My Adventures in Zuni, by Frank H. Cushing, government ethnologist, an 
adopted member of the Zufii tribe of Indians. Illustrated. 

Illustrated Papers on the National Capital, including ‘‘The Cap- 
itol,’’ ‘* The Supreme Court,’’ ‘‘ The White House,’’ etc. 


Missions of Southern California,” by ‘“H. H. 
of an exceedingly interesting character, richly illustrated. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Further work is expected from E. C. Stedman, Thomas Hughes, Joel Chandler Harris 
(** Uncle Remus),’’ Charles Dudley Warner, John Burroughs, E. V. Smalley, H. H. 
Boyesen, and a long list of others. Entertaining short stories and novellettes will be 
among the leading features of Tue Century, as heretofore, and the magazine will con- 


tinue its advance in general excellence. 
The subscription price is $4.00 a year; 35 centsa number. Subscriptions should begin 


with the November number, and to enable new subscribers to commence with the new 
series under THE CENTURY name, we make the following 
SPECIAL OFFER. 

A year’s subscription from November, 1882, and the twelve numbers of the past year, 

unbound, $6.00. A subscription and the twelve back numbers bound in two elegant 


THE CENTURY 00., NEW YORE, N. Y. 


‘ Modern 


Cable, author of ‘‘Old Creole 


"’ three or four papers 


volumes with gilt top, $7.50. 








D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
NEW 


EpucaTionAL PupLICATIONS 


A Latin Grammar for Schools and Col- | | Cornell’s Outline Maps, Fully Revised 


leges. Revised edition of 1881. By Albert and corrected to 1882. Thirteen Maps, mount. 
te Harkness, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in Brown ed in muslin. Price, per set, with Key, $13.25; 
University. 12mo, half leather, $1.40. separately, single, maps, 90 cents; double, $1.75; 










Key, separately, 45 cents. 


With Appleton’s 
Patent Map Supporter, $15.20. 


A Geographical Reader. A Collection 
of Geographical Descriptions and Narrations from 
the Best Writers in English J iterature. For 
schools and general readers. Beautifully illus- 
trated. By James Johannot. Cloth, $1.25. | 


An Historical Reader for the Use of | 
Classes in Academies, High Schools, and Gram- | 
mar Schools. By Henry E. Shepherd, M.A., | 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore, 
Md. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


| Errors in the Use of E nglish. By the 
late Wm. B. Hodgson, LL.D., Fellow of the 
College of Preceptors, and Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of _ Edinburgh. 
American Revised Edition. $1.50. 







Die 


Anna - Lise. 
Play. 
















A Popular German 


With an Interlinear Translation and Di- 


7 rections for Learning to Read German. By 
Appleton’s Elementary Reading Charts. | Charles F. Kroeh, A.M., Professor of Modern 
Forty-six numbers. Prepared by Rebecca D. | Languages in the Stevens Institute off Technol 
Rickoff. Price, Complete, with Patent Support- ogy. $1. Text only, 40 cents, 
er, $10. 


| The French Language Self-Taught. A 

Manual of French Idiomatic Phraseology, adapt 

| ed for Students, for Schools, and for Tourists. 
By Alfred Sardou. $2; with charts, $2.50. 


Appleton’s Standard Geographies. Based 
on the Principles of the Science of Education, 
and giving special prominence to the Industrial, 
Commercial, and Practical Features. 


Embracing Reading, Composition, and Conver- 
sation, 


Appleton’s Elementary Geography.— 
Small, 4to, 65 cents. 

Appleton’s Higher Geography. 
4to, $1.50. 


| Practical Lessons in Idiomatic French. 
| 


By Alfred Hennequin, M.A., Instructor 

in French and German in the University of 

Large, Michigan ; author of a complete series of French 

. Text-books. $1.10. 

The Modern Stenographer. A Complete 
System of Light-Line Phonography. Being a 
Plain and Practical Method for acquiring a Per- 
fect Knowledge of the Principles of the best Pho- 
netic Shorthand. By George H. Thornton, 
President of the New York State Stenographic 
Association, etc. $1.25. 


Appleton’s Standard System of Penman- 
ship. Designed to produce Free Practical Writ- 
ing in the School-room. Prepared by Lyman 
D. Smith. Lead-Pencil Course, Three Num 
bers, per dozen, $1.08; Short Course, Tracing, 
Two Numbers, per dozen. $1.08; Short Course, 
Seven Numbers, per dozen, $1.08; Grammar 
Course, Seven Numbers per dozen, $1.44. 


The Song Wave A _ Collection of | 
Choice Music, with Elementary Instruction. For 
the School-room, Institute Hall, and Home Cir- 
cle. 80 cents. 


Studies in Language. A Teache rs Guide 
to “Letters and Lessons in Lanyuage.”’ By J. 
H. Stickney. 25 cents. 













L. L. L.; or, Fifty Law Lessons, Em- 
bracing all the Technical Points of Business 
Law. By Arthur B. Clark, Principal B. and S. 
Business College, Newark, N. J. $1.25. 












The Bucolics and the First Eight Books 
of the A&neid of Virgil, with Notes and a Virgil- 
ian Dictionary. By Henry S. Frieze, Professor 
of Latin in the University of Michigan, $1.50. 


| 








The above are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent postpaid to any address, on 
receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & G0., Publishers, 


1, 3 & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
J. A.M. PASSMORE, Agent, Pottsville, Pa. 
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Johnston's Series of Large School Maps. 


Most Complete, Handsome — Substantial ene Maps ever Published. 


test and Best. 
THIS WELL-KNOWN SERIES POSSESSES THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES: 

From the great demand, they are age rare at press, and no map is ever printed without being thoroughly re- 
vised. They are new and authentic showing the latest Geographical Discoveries and Political Changes in every part of the 
world. The maps are printed by steam, in permanent colors. The whole Series is one uniform and conven- 
ient me pap Ox42 smphen. Designed to be used in connection with any text-book on Geography Names are all 
engraved in plain Roman letters. Wo “key” required The maps are all engraved on Copper Plates, by 
which means ‘iaes and letters are shown with greater boc and distinctness than in any other way. hey are handsomely col- 
ored by States and — have heavy cloth backs, are mounted on a and varnished 

Any mar Sold Boparatety; se Send for Catalogue. 

THE HEMISPHER 50x42 inches, $5.00 TEDSTATES, MEXICO, AND CANADA, 50x42 inches, $5.00. 
EUROPE, $5.00. SOUTH AMERICA, 5. oo. ASIA, £ co. AFRICA, $5.00. WORLD, MERCATOR’s 
9ROJECTION, $5.00. 

COMMON SCHOOL SET, (Hemispheres, United States, and Europe), $13.50, COMPLETE SET, Seven Maps, $30.00 


Jj. L. SMITH, Map Publisher and Manufacturer, 


Maps, Atlases and Globes. Spring Map Rollers. Walnut Map Cases. 
27 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


«+ HOW TO GET A LIBRARY! +* 


Teachers, Students, Parents, Professional Men and every one who reads, or mingles in society, is constant- 
ly meeting with allusions to subjects on which he needs and desires further information. In conversation, in 
trade, in, professional life, on the farm and in the family, questions are constantly arising, which no man, well 
read or not, can always satisfactorily answer. To these the 

+ AMERICAN + CYCLOPEDIA # 
Will be Found a Well-Selected Library in /tself. 

It is prepared by the ad/est writers and scholars in every department of knowledge, and gives in an accur 
ate ane practical manner, information on Art and Science in all their branches, including Mech: anics, Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy, Philosophy, Chemistry,and Physiology; on Agriculture, Commerce, and Manufactures; 
on Law, Medicine, and Theology; on Biography and History, Geography and Ethnology; on Political Econo 
my, the Trades, Inventions, Politics, the Things of Common Life, and General Literature. In fact anything 
of interest or importance. The American Cy clopedia is complete in Seventeen Royal Octavo volumes of over 
800 pages each, and is illustrated by over 6,000 engravings and maps. The above is complete and ready for 
delivery, and is offered on exceedingly liberal terms. Sold by subscription only. For further information, 


please address FRANK F. CUMMINGS, 


General me for D. Appleton & Ce 
26 North Duke St., 


JOHN E. POTTER & CoO., 
> NEW *< 
=“ INVALUABLE + TEXT - 





Lancaster, Pa. 


BOOKS, + 


Fenno’s Elocution. | Marrison’s French Syntax. 


THE SCIENCE AND ART OF ELOCUTION; or, 
How To READ AND SPEAK. A Series of Exer- 
cises for Gesture, Calisthenics, and the Cultivation 
of the voice ; and a Collection of nearly One Hun- 
dred and Fifty Literary Gems for Reading and 
Speaking. New AND ENLARGED EDITION. By 
FRANK H. FENNO, of the National School of Ora- 
tory. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“] have never met with any other work on the sub- 
ject that can be compared with it for genuine useful- 
ness.’—JAMES HUNGERFORD, Prof. of Elocution, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Reily’s Artist and his Mission. 
THE ARTIST AND HIS MISSION. A Study 
in Aisthetics. Designed for the use of Schools and 
Colleges. By Rev. WILLIAM M. REILY, Pu. D., 
Professor of Ancient Languages, Palatinate Col- 
lege. 12mo0, cloth extra, $1.50. 
“This is a remarkably clear, well-written little 
philosophy of art.”— Public Ledger. 


Knoflach’s German Manual. 
A MANUAL OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


Especially Adapted for Beginnersin German. By 
AUGUSTIN KNOFLACH, 12 mo, $1.00. 


Bay Particulars and Circulars on application. 


FRENCH SYNTAX, on the Basis of Edouard M&tz 
ner. By JAMES A. HARRISON, Protessor of Mod 
ern Languages in Washington and Lee University, 
Author of a “History of Spain,’’ and Editor of 
Beowulf, Selections from Heine, etc. 12mo, $2.50. 
“Tt should be in the hands of all teachers.’-—WIL 
LIAM D. WHITNEY, PuH.D., LL.D., Yale College. 

Baldwin’s English Literature. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE AND LITERARY 
CRITICISM. Designed for the use of Schools. 
Seminaries, Colleges, and Universities. Vol. I. 
PorTRY. By Pror. JAMEs BALDWIN. $Svo, $2.50. 


Baldwin’s English Literature. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE AND LITERARY 
CRITICISM. Designed for the use of Schools, 
Seminaries, Colleges, and Universities. Vol. I 
Prose. By Prof. JAMES BALDWIN. 8vo, $2.50. 
“A Book of great value.”—V. £. Journal of Ed- 

ucation. 

“Tt is a trustworthy, intelligent and interesting 

guide to the student.”—ZLxaminer. N. Y. 

“The work will not be found lacking in fidelity and 
thoroughness.”’— 7he Nation. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 
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Normal Educational Publications. 
BEST FOR SCHOOLS. GMEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRAGTIGAL FOR BUSINESS 


i Jr. Pprooks’s New \riffimeties. J 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., 


| Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and ba 
| Philosophy of Arithmetic. 











IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 
BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written an 


Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course” comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.30. 
BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith 
yi metic, and giving a “shorter course,” comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
be is also published in two parts, as arts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 85 cents. 


Up Wira Tae TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS, 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic, ( 
| New and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 
! the place of obsolete or useless matter. 
No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common ‘ 
calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 
The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan ( 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only attract the attention of all progressive 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetic, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and ‘Teachers. 
Phat Price, $2.25. 


if kA NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. i< 
A Elementary Natural Philosophy.:- 


oh By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
a Prof, of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills, 
A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern thcoriest 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no. 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 
Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 
High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec- 
tive class book. 


* MONTGOMERY’S 
al Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted im 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting- 
fi don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 
Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 6 cts.; Intermediate, 18 cts.; Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


Normal Educational Publications.< 


Fewsmith’s Fuglish Grammars, Westlake’s Common Sehool Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lloyd's 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School-Room Songs, Institute —— and Institute Glee Book, 
saqpecs Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson's Familiar Science, Pelton’s 

€ 


lebrated Outline Maps, ete. Lyte’s Practical Book-Keeping and Blanks. 
For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


| SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 530 MARKET ST, PHILADELPH:A 
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HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 





























NESS, For the best Holiday Present, buy the High-Armed Light-Running 
| Davis Vertical-Feed Sewing Machine, 


THE BEST MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


Being composed of the fewest parts assures the greatest durability. It does a wider range of work w ithout 
basting than any other machine. 


IT HAS NO COGS, NO FEED TEETH, NO ANNOYANCES, 


ritten and the Ladies who have it say it is a never-failing Machine. 

rilten Call and examine before purchasing elsewhere. 

irith B. G. LEFEVRE, Agent, 

plete No. 307 N. QUEEN ST., LANCASTER, PA. 


Subscriptions to The Pennsylvania School Journal begin 


etic, quarterly with Issues for January, April, July and October. 
1 The quantity of matter contained in the Twelve Numbers is 
am equal to at least Three ordinary books of Four Hundred Pages each 
= —a single column containing more matter than a full page of the 
an average book. a 
4 Co. Supt. John H. Stephens, of Blair County, says, under date of Dec. 9, 
1882: ‘‘I have been a reader of Zhe Journal for twenty (20) years, and think it has 


never been better than during the current volume.’ 


he ae 
S. “Needed Everywhere: Will Sell Wherever Seen.” 


LANCASTER ScHootMorrers| CORRECT TIM! 


If you wantthe Best Time K ceper for the Mone yt! 
can be bought anywhere in the World, ger th: 


“ 30 MOT TOES AND THE LORD'S PRAYER. LANCASTER Warcr r 





Teachers think them the Best and Cheapest Mottoes pub- Sole iby Jewelers on wzhout the United States. Its 
lished. ‘They are onthe finest, extra-calendered 6-ply Railroad 16 grades are not the lowest in pr ice b put the best fc 
(not China) board, the best of its kind manufactured. The the money All Quick -Tral n 3(-plate Movements 
t only colors used are Salmon and Green. They are printed on Establishes» 874. Ask fe > LA NCA STER.PA., 


BOTH s1pES—thus making one set equivalent to two. | QUICK- TRAIN RAILROAD WATCHES. 


4arSent postpaid, : securely enveloped, on receipt of $I.xXO, . : : 
or by express when several sets are desired by the School Offi- | 30 Samples of our New SCHOOL AIDs and pretty 
cers of a District, at $1.00 per set. REWARD CARDS, 12 cents. 


J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa, PHa@NIx Pus. Co., WARREN, PA. 


Weessen Maryland Railroad. 
Schedule in Effect Oct. sth, 1882.—Philadelphia Time. 





A. M. A. M,. A. M. P.M. 

Leave Harrisburg C. V.R.R...... 3:2 11:25 I eave Baltimore. ... . 7:50 4200 
Arrive Shippensburg C. V.R. R... . . 4:54 912245 Gettysburg. .... 7:50 
** Chambersburg C. V. R. R. o «ae 1:05 dee aa 8:37 
A.M, a. 8; Ms. ** Emory Grove. . . 8:52 

Leave Shippensburg W. M.R. R. . . . 6:45 1:15 3320 «Westminster 9:35 $733 

 MeemmmerseGre .. . sk ce ec 7:18 1:45 + 3:50 ae > ee se9 8:35 4:10 

Arrive Se a eee 7:55 2:28 4:30 “* Frederick Junction ...... 10:22 6:15 

H: MBETSIOWN 6 ew ee ee ee 8:55 3:20 5:30 A. M. 

“Frederick Jun NTs Sue's pve t 9:27. 4:00 — ee eer a 6:40 11:05 6:50 

re i ES RES 11:25 pe EE I eee 7:35 12:03 7:55 

s ee eee 10:09 4:50 Arrive Chambersburg . . . reat 12:43 8:35 

“ Emory Grove .... «ss 10:51 5:38 ** Shippensburg... . in sh =) 1:15 9:05 
a aa ete pe ag hae 12:38 6:45 Leave Chambersburg C. V. R. R. . 8:55 4:55 
aa EE. a 6. 0.6, +: in et mee 1:25 7:35 ‘* Shippensburg C. V.R.R.. . . 9:19 5:21 

ES ne 11:45 6:50 Arrive Harrisburg C. V. R. R. . . . 11:00 7:15 11:30 





B. EI. GRISWOLD, General Ticket Agent. J. M. HOOD, General Manager. 

































AWARDED HIGHEST PREMIUM AT PENN’A STATE FAIR AND PITTSBURG EXPOSITION, 1889, 


THE PARAGON” SCHOOL DESK. 


PATENTED FEBRUARY AND JUNE, 1881. 


> 





HE attention of Schoo. Directors is respectfully solicited to investigate the merits of 
the ‘‘ Paragon’’ School Desk, which we place before the public on its own merits, 
confidently believing that it embraces more advantages combined than any other desk 
ever manufactured. Its Double-Tongued, Grooved, and Glue Joints on 
wood work, with the Einpending Iron-Wedge Dovetail fastening, Perfect 
Noiseless Hinge, which will so continue, Steel and Iron only being used in 
its scientific construction, and the Automatic Tension taking up all ordinary 
wear, retaining the seat in any position for years (not allowing it to Fall and Clat- 
ter, annoying teachers and injuring desks), are essential features to a perfect School Desk. 
sae Desks with Solid Backs and Seats only were permitted to compete at 
Philadelphia in the contest of bidders supplying School Furniture (March, 1882). 











NOLLOVASLLVS SAAD SAVA'TV LI «(NODVUVd AHL AMI DNINLON 





#+ NO SCREWS WORKING OUT OR.SLATS FALLING OFF IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM, ; 


“SLAB BENCHES AND LOOSE SLAT SEATS HAVE HAD THEIR DAY. + 


$ . 


INTRODUCTIONS IN PENNSYLWANIA.—The following named are among the numerous intro- 
ductions of The Paragon Desk in Pennsylvania during the year 1881-1882: PHILADELPHIA, BRADFORD, ERIE, 
Phenixville, Bristol, Kane, Mansfield, Hughestown, Hughesville, Marietta, Union City, Greensburg, Mount Pleasant, 
E. Stroudsburg, Titusville, Wellsboro, Hellertown, Newry, Blairsville, Sheffield Upper Mount Bethel, Washington, St. 
Clairsville, Towanda, Girard, Shepherdstown, New Ringgold, South Oil City, Morrisville, Bath, Sharon, Swee Valley, 
Caster City, Falls City, South White Hall, Oriental, Ashley, Rockdale, Honesdale, Enders, Oak Hill, Rockland, You 
ville, Walker, McKean, Rauch Gap, Coplay, Beech Creek, Harrisburg; also Garfield Memorial School, Chicago, Illino 

















If notified in time, we will attend meetings of Boards of Education when School Furniture is to be bought. 
We also furnish at Lowest Market Rates All School Supplies, such as Blackboards, Maps, Globes, etc., ete. 
For detailed description and prices, see our Catalogue, sent free by mail to any address. 


BG” For Circulars and further particulars, call upon or address 


JOHN M. SAUDER, Cor. State and Third Sts, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Hon. H. S. ACKERMAN, Greensb Pa.; or BUFFALO HARDWARE CO., Buffalo 












D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
NEW 


PUCATION AJ. 


A Latin Grammar for Schools and Col- 
leges. Revised edition of 1881. 
Harkness, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in Brown 
University. 12mo, half leather, $1.40. 


A Geographical Reader. 
of Geographical Descriptions and Narrations from 
the Best Writers in English Literature. For 
schools and general readers. Beautifully illus- 
trated. By James Johannot. Cloth, $1.25. 


An Historical Reader for the Use of 
Classes in Academies, High Schools, and Gram- 
mar Schools. By Henry E. Shepherd, M.A., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore, 
Md. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Appleton’s Elementary Reading Charts. 
Fofty-six numbers. Prepared by Rebecca D. 
Rickoff, Price, Complete, with Patent Support- 
er, $10. 


Appleton’s Standard Geographies. Based 
on the Principles of the Science of Education, 
and giving special prominence to the Industrial, 
Commercial, and Practical Features. 


Appleton’s Elementary Geography.— 
Small, 4to, 65 cents. 
Appleton’s Higher Geography. 


4to, $1.50. 


Appleton’s Standard System of Penman- 


ship. Designed to produce Free Practical Writ- 
ing in the School-room. Prepared by Lyman 
D. Smith. Lead-Pencil Course, Three Num 
bers, per dozen, $1.08; Short Course, Tracing, 
Two Numbers, per dozen. $1.08; Short Course, 
Seven Numbers, per dozen, $1.08; Grammar 
Course, Seven Numbers per dozen, $1.44. 


The Song Wave A _ Collection of 
Choice Music, with Elementary Instruction. 
the School-room, Institute Hall, and Home Cir- 
cle. 80 cents. 


to “Letters and Lessons in Language.”’ 


By J. 
H. Stickney. 25 cents. 


By Albert | 


A Collection | 


Large, | 


PupLIcATIONs. 


| Cornell’s Outline Maps, Fully Revised 
and corrected to 1882. Thirteen Maps, mount- 
ed in muslin. Price, per set, with Key, $13.25; 
separately, single, maps, 90 cents; double, $1.75; 
Key, separately, 45 cents. With Appleton’s 
Patent Map Supporter, $15.20. 


Errors in the Use of English. By the 
late Wm. B. Hodgson, LL.D., Fellow of the 
College of Preceptors, and Professor of Political 
.Economy in the University of Edinburgh. 
American Revised Edition. $1.50. 


Die Anna-Lise. A Popular German 
Play. With an Interlinear Translation and Di- 
rections for Learning to Read German. By 
Charles F. Kroeh, A.M., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the Stevens Institute ofgTechnol- 
ogy. $1. Text only, 40 cents. 


The French Language Self-Taught. A 
Manual of French Idiomatic Phraseology, adapt- 
ed for Students, for Schools, and for Tourists. 
By Alfred Sardou. $2; with charts, $2.50. 


Practical Lessons in Idiomatic French. 
Embracing Readirig, Composition, and Conver 
sation. By Alfred Hennequin, M.A., Igstructor 
in French and German in the University of 
Michigan; author of a complete series of French 
Text-books. $1.10. 


The Modern Stenographer. A Complete 
System of Light-Line Phonography. Being a 
Plain and Practical Method for acquiring a Per- 
fect Knowledge of the Principles of the best Pho 
netic Shorthand. By George H. Thornton, 
President of the New York State Stenographic 
Association, etc. ‘$1.25 


L. L. L.; or, Fifty Law Lessons. Em- 





For | 


bracing all the Technical Points of Business 
Law. By Arthur B. Clark, Principal B. and S. 
Business College, Newark, N. J. $1.25. 


mi cael ___ | The Bucolics and the First Eight Books 
Studies in Language. A Teacher's Guide | 


of the Aéneid of Virgil, with Notes and a Virgil 
ian Dictionary. By Henry S. Frieze, Professor 
of Latin in the University of Michigan. $1.50. 


The above are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent postpaid to any address, on 


D. APPLETON & G0., Publishers, 


receipt of pricé. 


i, 


3 & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


J. A.M. PASSMORE, Agent, Pottsville, Pa. 





AWARDED HIGHEST PREMIUM AT PENN'’A STATE FAIR AND PITTSBURG EXPOSITION, 18a 


THE PARAGON” SCHOOL DESK. 


PATENTED FEBRUARY AND JUNE, 17881. 
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HE attention of Schoo: Directors is respectfully solicited to investigate the merits ot 
the ‘* Paragon’’ School Desk, which we place before the public on its own merits, 
confidently believing that it embraces more advantages combined than any other desk 
ever manufactured. Its Double-Tongued, Grooved, and Glue Joints on 
wood work, with the Expanding Iron-Wedge Dovetail fastening, Perfect 
Noiseless Hinge, which will so continue, Steel and Iron only being used in 
its scientific construction, and the Automatic Tension taking up all ordinary 
wear, retaining the seat in any position for years (not allowing it to Pall and Clat- 
ter, annoying teachers and injuring desks), are essential features to a perfect School Desk. 
ba Desks with Solid Backs and Seats only were permitted to compete at 
Philadelphia in the contest of bidders supnlvine School Furniture (March, 1882). 
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NEW PARACON. 
INTRODUCTIONS IN PENNSYLVANIA.—The following named are among the numerous intro- 


ductions of The Paragon Desk in Pennsylvania during the year 1481-1882: PHILADELPHIA, BRADFORD, ERIE. 
Phoenixville, Bristol, Kane, Mansfield, Huchestown, Hughesville, atietie, Union City, Greensburg, Mount Pleasant, 








i 


E. Stroudsburg, Titusville, Wellsboro, Hellertown, Newry, Blairsville, Sheffield, Upper Mount Bethel, Washington, St. 
Clairsville, Towanda, Girard, Shepherdstown, New Ringgold, South Oil City, Morrisville, Bath, Sharon, Sweet Valley, 
Custer Clty, Falls City, — White Hall, Oriental, Ashley, Rockdale, Honesdale, Enders, Oak Hill, Rockland, fomnee 
ville, Walker, McKean, h Gap, Coplay, Beech Creek, Harrisburg; also Garfield Memorial School, Chicago, Illi lo 





Lf notified in time, we will attend meetings of Boards of Education when School Furniture is to be bought. 
We also furnish at Lowest Market Rates All School Supplies, such as Blackboards, Maps, Globes, ete., ete. 
for detailed description and prices, see our Catalogue, sent free by mail to any address. 


BQ” For Circulars and further particulars, call upon or address 


JOHN M. SAUDER, Cor. State and Third Sts, Harrisburg, Pa, 
Hon. H. S. ACKERMAN, Greensburg, Pa.; or BUFFALO HARDWARE CO., Buffalo, N. Y¥. 
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Johnston's Series of Large School Maps. 


Most Complete, Handsome and gee ig vel School Maps ever Published. 


Latest and Be 
THIS WELL-KNOWN SERIES POSSESSES THE TOI LOWING ADVANTAGES: 





From the great demand, they are constantly at press, and no map is ever printed without being thoroughiy’ > =e- 
vised They are new and authentic showing the latest Geographic al Discoveries and Political Changes in every part of the 
world The maps are printed by steam, in permanent Oil colors. Ihe whole Series is one > undsonme and conven- 
ient size—ns amely, 50x42 inches. Designed to be used in connection with any text-book on Geog hy Names are all 
engraved in plain Roman letters. Wo “key” required The maps are all engraved’ or Copper Pilates, by 

ss than in any other way 1andsomely col- 


which means lines and letters are shown with greater beauty and distinctne 
ored by States and > — have heavy cloth backs. are mounted on sallere. and | varnished 
An lap Sold Separately a nd for Cat: log 16.°ES. 
THE HEMISPHERES, 50x42 inches, $5 co UNITED STATES, MEXICO, AND CANAD x42 $5.00. 
EUROPE, $s.oo. SOU TH AMERICA, ps 0. ASIA, $5.00 Seen, $5.00. WORLD, MERC ATOR’ s 


PROJECT ION, $5 
COMMON SCHOOL SET, (Hemispheres, United States, and Europe), $13.50, COMPLETE SET, Seven Maps, $30.00 


J.-L. SMITH, Map Publisher and Manufacturer, 
Maps, Atlases and Globes. Spring Map Rollers. Walnut Map Cases. 
27 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


THE BEST MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


For the best Manufactured, buy the High-Armed Light-Running 


Davis Vertical-Feed Sewing Machine, 


Being composed of the fewest parts assures the greatest durability. It does a wider range of work without 


basting than any other machine. It has 


No Cocs, No’ FreD TeEeru, NO ANNOYANCES, 


And the Ladies who have it say 


IT IS A NEVER-FAILING MACHINE. 


Call and examine before purchasing elsewhere. 


B. G. LEFEVRE, Agent, 
No. 307 N. QUEEN ST., . LANCASTER, PA. 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 
> NEW +#< 
*% TINVALUABLE + TEXT - BOOKS. + 


Marrison’s French Syntax. 


Fenno’s Elocution. 
FRENCH SYNTAX, on the Basis of Edouard M§&atz- 


THE SCIENCE AND ART OF ELOCUTION; o1 
How TO READ AND SPEAK. A Series of Exer ner. By JAMEs A. HARRISON, Protessor of Mod 
cises for Gesture, Calisthenics,and the Cultivation em Languages in Washington an 1 Lec { niversity, 
of the voice ; and a Collection of nearly One Hun Author of a “History of Spain,” and Editor of 
dred and Fifty Literary Gems for Reading and Beowulf, Selections from Heine, etc, 12mo, $2.50. 
, ] “Tt should be in the hands of all teachers.’ WIL- 


Speaking. NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. By” . ; ‘i 
FRANK H. FENNO, of the National School of Ora- LiaM D. WuitNey, Pu.D., LL.D., Yale College. 
tory. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. Baldwin’s English Literature. 

“T have neves met with any other work on the sub AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
ject that can be compared with it for genuine useful. ENGLISH LITERATURE AND LITERARY 
ness.”’—JAMES HUNGERFORD, Prof. of Elocution, CRITICISM. Designed for the use of Schools. 
Baltimore, Md. * Seminaries, Colleges, and Universities. Vol. I. 


Reily’s Artist and his Mission. PoETRY. By PRor. JAMES BALDWIN. 8vo, $2.50. 

THE ARTIST AND HIS MISSION. A Study | Baldwin’s English Literature. 
in Esthetics. Designed for the use of Schoolsand © AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
Colleges. By REv. WILLIAM M. REILy, Pu. D., ENGLISH LITERATURE AND LITERARY 
CRITICISM. Designed for the use of Si hools, 


Professor of Ancient Languages, Palatinate Col- ; : . 

lege. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.50. Seminaries, Colleges, and Universities. Vol. IT. 
. e > ,» > . >. ' in @ 

“This is a remarkably clear, well-written little PROSE. By Prof. JaMEs BALDWIN. vo, $2.50, 


philosophy of art.”—Pudlic Ledver. “A Book of great value.”—. Z. Journal of Ed- 


ucation. 


Knoflach’s German Manual. ‘‘It is a trustworthy, intelligent and interesting 
A MANUAL OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. | guide to the student.’”’-—Zxaminer. N. Y. 
Especially Adapted for Beginnersin German. By “ The work will not be found lacking in fidelity and 


AUGUSTIN KNOFLACH, I2 mo, $1.00. | thoroughness.’”’— Zhe Nat 


Bes Particulars and Circulars on application. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 





Normal Educational Publications. 
BEST FOR SCHOOLS. GMEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRACTICAL FOR BUSINESS, 


Brooks's New Arithmeties. 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
In TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 
BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course’? comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price,’per set, postpaid, $1.30. 


BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith- 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,” comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 


is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 85 cents. 


Up Wira Tae TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic, 
New and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 


the place of obsolete or useless matter. 
No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 


calculations of artisans and the. real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only attract the attention of all progressive 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price.of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetic, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


Price, $2.25. 
>*A NEW BOOE ON PHYSICS. #< 


“Elementary Natural Philosophy.‘ 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof, of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills, 
A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theoriest 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no. 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 


Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 
High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec- 


oa MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting- 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 6 cts. ; ; Intermediate, 18 cts.; Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


>Normal Educational Publications.< 


Fewsmith’s Fnglish Grammars, Westlake’s Common School Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lloyds 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School-Room Songs, Institute Songs and Institute @lee Book, 
8 *s Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson’s Fami Science, Pelton’s 
rated Outline Maps, etc. Lyte’s Practical Book-Keeping and Blanks. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 630 MARKET ST., PHILADELPH:A 











Normal Educational Publications. 


BEST FCR SCHOOLS. GNEAPEST FOR PARENTS. © MOST PRACTICAL FOR BUSINESS, 








‘riffimeties 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 

BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course”’ comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.30. 

BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith- 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,’ comprising a Part t, and Complete Arithmetic. ‘The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as arts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 85 cents. 


Up Wirm THE TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS, 
In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks's already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic, 
New and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 


the place of obsolete or useless matter. 

No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 
‘alculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U.S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, [lume and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only attract the attention of all progressive 
feachers, but are of value to every active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
ir. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key, Price of each, $1.25. 
1dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetic, an elaborate work on the 
oo Phe, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


i ae >kA NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. i< 
<¢ Shenae Natural Philosophy.:« 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof, of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy; Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills. 

A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theories 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no, 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 
Abundance of, practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 

High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec- 


pri ta MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
These new works | t with strong 1 ment | great e g t, being already adopted 

iiladelphi egheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Il:nting 
Philadelphia, Allegl City, H burg, | hnst Cl ¢, ) , g 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland C ity, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N zi 


Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 6 cts.; Intermediate, 18 cts:; Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


>Normal Educational Publications.< 


Fewsmith’s Fnglish Grammars, Westlake’s Common Sehool Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lioyd’s 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School-Room Songs. Institute Songs and Institute Glee Book, 
She pard’s Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson’s Familiar Science, Pelton’s 
Velebrated Outline Maps, ete. Lyte’s Praetical Book-Keeping and Blanks. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 630 MARKET SY., PHILADELPHsA, 





AWARDED HIGHEST PREMIUM AT PENN’A STATE FAIR AND PITTSBURG EXPOSITION, 1882. 


THE PARAGON” SCHOOL DESK. 


PATENTED FEBRUARY AND JUNE, 1881. 


— ————— 


‘THE attention of ScHoot Directors is respectfully solicited to investigate the merits of 

the ‘‘ Paragon’’ School Desk, which we place before the public on its own merits, 
confidently belheving that it embraces maore advantages combined than any other desk 
ever manufactured. Its Double-Tongued, Grooved, and Glue Joints on 
wood work, with the Expanding Iron-Wedge Dovetail fastening, Perfect 
Noiseless Hinge, which willso continue, Steel and Irom only being used in 
its scientific construction, and the Automatic Tension taking up all ordinary 
wear, retaining the seat in any position for years (not allowing it to Fall and Clat- 
ter, annoying teachers and injuring desks), are essential features to 4 perfect Schoe! Desk. 

s@ Desks with Solid Backs and Seats only were permitted to compete at 
Philadelphia in the contest of bidders supplying School Furniture (March, 1882). 
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“NEW PARACON.” 


INTRODUCTIONS IN PENNSYLVANIA.—The following named are among the numerous intro- 
ductions of The Paragon Desk in Pennsylvania during the goo 1881-1882: PHILADELPHIA, BRADFORD, ERIE, 





Phenixville, Bristol, Kane, Mansfield, Huchestown, Hughesville, Marietta, Union City, Greensburg, Mount Pleasant, 
E. Stroudsburg, Titusville, Wellsboro, Hellertown, Newry, Blairsville, Sheffield, Upper Mount Bethel, Washington, St. 
Clairsville, Towanda, Girard, Shepherdstown, New Ringgold, South Oil City, Morrisville, Bath Sharon, Sweet Valley, 
Custer City, Falls City, South White Hall, Oriental, Ashley, Rockdale, Honesdale, Enders, Oak Hill, Rockland, Youngs- 
ville, Walker, McKean, Rauch Gap, Coplay, Beech Creek, Harrisburg; also Garfield Memorial School, Chicago, Dlinois. 








Lf notified in time, we will attend meetings of Boards of Education when School Furniture ts to be bought. 
We also furnish at Lowest Market Rates All School Supplies, such as Blackboards, Maps, Globes, etc., ete. 
For detatled description and prices, see our Catalogue, sent free by mail to any address. 


B@> For Circulars and further particulars, call upon or address 


JOHN M. SAUDER, Cor. State and Third Sts, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Hon. H. S. ACKERMAN, Greensburg, Pa.; or BUFFALO HARDWARE C0., Buffalo, N. Y, 
2 





“‘DAPPLETON & CO.'S 
NEW 


PUCATIONAJ. 


A Latin Grammar for Schools and Col- | 
By Albert 


leges. Revised edition of 1881. 
Harkness, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in Brown 
University. 12mo, half leather, $1.40. 


Geographical Reader. A Collection 
of Geographical Descriptions and Narrations from 
the Best Writers in English J iterature. For 
schools and general readers. Beautifully illus- 
trated. By James Johannot. Cloth, $1.25. 


Historical Reader for the Use of 
Classes in Academies, High Schools, and Gram- 
mar Schools. By Henry E. Shepherd, M.A., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore, 
Md. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


An 


Appleton’s Elementary Reading Charts. 
Forty-six numbers. Prepared by Rebecca D. 
Rickoff. Price, Complete, with Patent Support- 
er, $10. 


Appleton’s Standard Geographies. Based 
on the Principles of the Science of Education, 
and giving special prominence to the Industrial, 
Commercial, and Practical Features. 


Appleton’s Elementary Geography.— 


Small, 4to, 65 cents. 


Appleton’s Higher Geography. Large, | 


4to, $1.50. 


Appleton’s Standard System of Penman- 
ship. Designed to produce Free Practical Writ- 
ing in the School-room. Prepared by Lyman 
D. Smith. Lead-Pencil Course, Three Num- 
bers, per dozen, $1.08; Short Course, Tracing, 
Two Numbers, per dozen. $1.08; Short Course, 
Seven Numbers, per dozen, $1.08; Grammar 
Course, Seven Numbers per dozen, $1.44. 


The Song Wave A _ Collection of 


Choice Music, with Elementary Instruction. 


cle. 80 cents. 


Studies in Language. A Teacher's Guide 
to “Letters and Lessons in Language.” By J. 
H. Stickney. 25 cents. 


For | 
the School-room, Institute Hall, and Home Cir- | 


of Latin in the University of Michigan. 


PupLicATIons. 


Cornell’s Outline Maps, Fully Revised 
and corrected to 1882, Thirteen Maps, mount- 
ed in muslin. Price, per set, with Key, $13.25; 
separately, single, maps, 90 cents; double, $1.75; 
Key, separately, 45 cents. With Appleton’s 
Patent Map SupPorter, $15.20. 


! 


Errors in the Use of English. By the 
late Wm. B. Hodgson, LL.D., Fellow of the 
College of Preceptors, and Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Edinburgh. 
American Revised Edition. $1.50. 


Die Anna-Lise. A Popular German 
Play. With an Interlinear Translation and Di- 
rections for Learning to Read German. Ly 
Charles F. Kroeh, A.M., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the Stevens Institute of Technol- 
ogy. $1. Text only, 40 cents. 

The French Language Self-Taught. A 
Manual of French Idiomatic Phraseology, adapt- 
ed for Students, for Schools, and for Tourists. 
By Alfred Sardou. $2; with charts, $2.50. 


Practical Lessons in Idiomatic French. 
Embracing Reading, Composition, and Conver- 
sation. By Alfred Hennequin, M.A., Instructor 
in French and German in the University of 
Michigan; author of a complete series of French 


Text-books. $1.10. 


The Medern Stenographer. A Complete 
System of Light-Line Phonography. Being a 
Plain and Practical Method for acquiring a Per- 
fect Knowledge of the Principles of the best Pho- 
netic Shorthand. By George H. Thornton, 
President of the New York State Stenographic 
Association, etc. $1.25. 


L. L. L. or, Fifty Law Lessons. Em- 
bracing all the ‘Technical Points of Business 
Law. By Arthur B. Clark, Principal B. and S. 
Business College, Newark, N. J. $1.25. 





The Bucolics and the First Eight Books 
of the AEneid of Virgil, with Notes and a Virgil- 
ian Dictionary. By Henry S. Frieze, Professor 


$1.50. 


or will be sent postpaid to any address, on 


The above are for sale by all booksellers, 


receipt of price. 


1). APPLETON & G0., Publishers, 


1, 3 & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
J. A.M. PASSMORE, Agent, Pottsville, Pa. 





JOHN E. POTTER & Co., 
>* NEW *< 


% INVALUABLE + TEXT - BOOKS. ¢: 


Fenno’s Elocution. 

THE SCIENCE AND ART OF ELOCUTION; or, 
How TO READ AND SPEAK. A Series of Exer- 
cises for Gesture, Calisthenics, and the Cultiyation 
of the voice; and a Collection of nearly One Hun- 
dred and Fifty Literary Gems for Reading and 
Speaking. New AND ENLARGED EDITION. By 
FRANK H. FENNO, of the National School of Ora- 
tory. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

*‘] have never met with any other work on the sub- 
ject that can be compared with it for genuine useful- 
ness.”’—JAMES HvuNGERFORD, Prof. of Elocution, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Reily’s Artist and his Mission. 
THE ARTIST AND HIS MISSION. A Study 
in Aésthetics. Designed for the use of Schools and 

Colleges. By Rev. WILLIAM M. REILy, Pu. D., 

Professor of Ancient Languages, Palatinate Col- 

lege. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.50. 

“This is a remarkably clear, well-written little 
philosophy of art.” —Pudlic Ledger. 
Knoflach’s German Manual. 

A MANUAL OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

Especially Adapted for Beginnersin German. By 

AUGUSTIN KNOFLACH, 12 mo, $1.00. 


ge Particulars and Circulars on application. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, PA. 


THOMAS CHASE, LL. D, (Harv.) President. 


Under care of members of the Society of Friends, but open 
to others. Classical and Scientific Courses. No Preparatory 
Department. Location in the country, nine miles west. of 
Philadelphia, on the Penna. R. R., unusually healthful, and 
remarkably free from undesirable associations. Buildings situ- 
ated in a beautiful park of sixty acres. Both boarding and day 
students received. Students have practical work in an Astro- 
nomical Observatory, the largest near Philadelphia, and in a 
well-appointed Chemical Laboratory. Carefully selected 
Library of 14,000 vols., to whose shelves students have free 
access. Limited numbers bring each student under direct per- 
sonal influence of professors. Next Half-Year begins oth 
month, (Sept.) 12th, 1883. For circulars, etc., apply to Pror. A 
oe THOMAS. A M., Prefect, Havarrorpv CoL_iece Post 
Orrice, Penn’a. 


— 


The ESTEY CuvAy 


will deserve the repu- 
tation of former years 
by tho continued ad- 
dition of all the om- 
bellishments cnd im- 
provemcnis tha‘ costly 
end skilled --:tisans 
eaa producc. 
InLvusTRaTEeD CatTa- 
Loctv=3, with elegant 
and varied styles, sent 
free to cll arplicants. 


J. ESTEY &CO., 
Brattleboro. Vt. 








Harrison’s French Syntax. 

FRENCH SYNTAX, on the Basis of Edouard Matz- 
ner. By JAMES A. HARRISON, Protessor of Mod- 
ern Languages in Washington and Lee University, 
Author of a “History of Spain,” and Editor of 
Beowulf, Selections from Heine, etc. 12mo, $2.50. 
“It should be inthe hands of all teachers.””,—Wit- 
LIAM D. WHITNEY, Pu.D., LL.D., Yale College. 


Baldwin’s English Literature. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE AND LITERARY 
CRITICISM. Designed for the use of Schools. 
Seminaries, Colleges, and Universities. Vol. I. 
Poetry. By Pror. JAMES BALDWIN. 8vo, $2.50. 


Baldwin’s English Literature. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE AND LITERARY 
CRITICISM. Designed for the use of Schools, 
Seminaries, Colleges, and Universities. Vol. IJ. 
Prose. By Prof. JAMES BALDWIN. © 8vo, $2.50. 
“A Book of great value.”"—V. £. Journal of Ed- 

ucation. 

“Tt is a trustworthy, intelligent and interesting 

guide to the student.”—Zxaminer. N.Y. 

“The work will not be found lacking in fidelity and 
thoroughness.” — 7he Nation. 


Best for Pamilies and best for Schools. 
Latest Edition has 118,000 Words, 


(3000 more than any other English Dictionary,) 
Four P pa Colesed Plates, 
(nearly 3 times the weenie tm ame other Dict’y,) 
also contains a Biographical Dictionar 
giving brief important facts concerning 9'7O: 
Noted Persons. 


TESTIMONY TO ITS VALUE. 
EBSTER is a book for the nation “WW 
be proud of. [Prof. J. D. Dana, Yale. 

tymology and definitions, superior to 
any other. [Prof. E. Abbot, Harvard. 
Bur it to be most perfect Dictionary 
of the language. [Dr. J. G. Holland. 
uperior in most respects to any other 
known to me, George P. Marsh. 8 
he Courts look to it as highest authority 
in definition, [ U.S. Chief Justice Waite. 
very literary and business man should 
have it. [ Benj. H. Hill, U.S. Senator,Ga: 
Re it as a work of unparalleled 
merit, (Pres’t Battle, Univ. of N. C. 
It is the best practical English Dictionary 
extant.— London Quarterly Review. 
Itisan ever-present and reliable school 
master to the whole family.—S. S. Herald, 
@. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms,¥arms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 





D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
NEW 


DUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


A Latin Grammar for Schools and Col- | 
By Albert | 
Harkness, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in Brown | 


leges. Revised edition of 1881. 


University. 12mo, half leather, $1.40. 


A Geographical Reader. A Collection | 
of Geographical Descriptions and Narrations from | 
For | 


the Best Writers in English Literature. 
schools and general readers. Beautifully illus- 
trated. By James Johannot. Cloth, $1.25. 


An 
Classes in Academies, High Schools, and Gram- 
mar Schools. By Henry E. Shepherd, M.A., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore, 
Md, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Appleton’s Elementary Reading Charts. 
Forty-six numbers. Prepared by Rebecca D. 
Rickoff. Price, Complete, with Patent Support- 
er, $10. 


Appleton’s Standard Geographies. Based 
on the Principles of the Science of Education, 
and giving special prominence to the Industrial, 
Commercial, and Practical Features. 


Appleton’s Elementary Geography.— 
Small, 4to, 65 cents. 


Appleton’s Higher Geography. Large, 
4to, $1.50. 


Appleton’s Standard System of Penman- 
ship. Designed to produce Free Practical Writ- 
ing in the School-room. Prepared by- Lyman 
D. Smith. Lead-Pencil Course, Three Num- 


bers, per dozen, $1.08; Short Course, Tracing, | 
Two Numbers, per dozen. $1.08; Short Course, | 


Seven Numbers, per dozen, $1.08; Grammar 
Course, Seven Numbers per dozen, $1.44. 


The Song Wave 
Choice Music, with Elementary Instruction. 
the School-room, Institute Hall, and Home Cir- 
cle. 80 cents. 


Historical Reader for the Use of | 





A Collection of | 


For | 


Studies in Language. A Teacher’s Guide | 
to “Letters and Lessons in Language.”’ By J. | 


H, Stickney. 25 cents. 


Cornell’s Outline Maps, Fully Revised 
and corrected to 1882. ‘Thirteen Maps, mount- 
ed in muslin. Price, per set, with Key, $13.25; 
separately, single, maps, 90 cents; double, $1.75; 
Key, separately, 45 cents. With Appléeton’s 
’atent Map Supporter, $15.20. 


Errors in the Use of English. By the 
late Wm. B. Hodgson, LL.D., Fellow of the 
College of Preceptors, and Professor of Political 
Economy in the . University of Edinburgh. 
American Revised Edition. $1.50. 


Die Anna-Lise. A Popular German 
Play. With an Interlinear Translation and Di- 
rections for Learning to Read German. By 
Charles F. Kroeéh, A.M., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the Stevens Institute of ;Technol- 
ogy. $1. Text only, 40 cents. 


The French Language Self-Taught. A 
Manual of French Idiomatic Phraseology, adapt- 
ed for Students, for Scheam and for Tourists. 
By Alfrea Sardou. $2; with charts, $2.50. 


Practical Lessons in Idiomatic French. 
Embracing Reading, Composition, and Conver- 
sation. By Alfred-Hennequin, M.A., Instructor 
in French and German in the University of 
Michigan; author of a complete series of French 
Text-books. $1.10. 


The Modern Stenographer. A Complete 
System of Light-Line Phonography. Being a 
Plain and Practical Method for acquiring a Per- 
fect Knowledge of the Principles of the best Pho- 
netic Shorthand. By H. Thornton, 
President of the New York State Stenographic 
Association, etc. $1.25. 


seorce 
George 


L. L. L.; or, Fifty Law Lessons. Em- 
bracing all the Technical Points of Business 
By Arthur B. Clark, Principal B. and S. 


Law. 
Business College, Newark; N. J. $1.25. 


The Bucolics and the First Eight Books 
of the Afneid of Virgil, with Notes and a Virgil- 
ian Dictionary. By Henry S. Frieze, Professor 
of Latin in the University of Michigan. $1.50. 


The above are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent postpaid to any address, on 
receipt of price. 


-D. APPLETON & G0., Publishers, 


1, 3 & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


J. A.M. PASSMORE, Agent, Pottsville, Pa. 
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AWARDED HIGHEST PREMIUM AT PENN’A STATE FAIR AND PITTSBURG EXPOSITION, 1889, 


THE PARAGON” SCHOOL DESK. 





PATENTED FEBRUARY AND JUNE, 1881. 





> 


HE attention of ScHoot DirEcrTors is respectfully solicited to investigate the merits of 
the ‘‘ Paragon’’ School Desk, which we place before the public on its own merits, 
confidently believing that itembraces maore advantages combined than any other desk 
ever manufactured. Its Double-Tongued, Grooved, and Glue Joints on 
wood work, with the Expanding Iron-Wedge Dovetail fastening, Perfect 
Woiseless Hinge, which will so continue, Steel and Iron only being used in 
its scientific construction, and the Automatic Tension taking up all ordinary 
wear, retaining the seat in any position for years (not allowing it to Fall and Clat- 
ter, annoying teachers and injuring desks), are essential features to a perfect School Desk. 
bay~ Desks with Solid Backs and Seats only were permitted to compete at 
Philadelphia in the contest of bidders supplying School Furniture (March, 1882). 














INTRODUCTIONS IN PENNSYLWVANIA._-The following named are among the numerous intro- 
ductions of The Paragon Desk in Pennsylvania during the pees 1881-1882: PHILADELPHIA, BRADFORD, ERIE, 
Phoenixville, Bristol, Kane, Mansfield, Hughestown, Hughesville, Marietta, Union City, Greensbu » Mount Pleasant, 
E, Stroudsburg, Titusville, Wellsboro, Hellertown, Newry, Blairsville, Sheffield Upper Mount Bethel, Washington, St. 
Clairsville, Towanda, Girard; Shepherdstown, New Ringgold, South Oil City, Morrisville, Bath, Sharon, Sweet Valley, 
Custer City, Falls City, South White Hall, Oriental, Ashley, Rockdale, Honesdale, Enders, Oak Hill, Rockland, Youngs- 
ville, Walker, McKean, Rauch Gap, Coplay, Beech Creek, Harrisburg; also Garfield Memorial School, Chicago, Illinois. 





Lf notified in time, we will attend meetings of Boards of Education when School Furniture ts to be bought. 
We also furnish at Lowest Market Rates All School Supplies, such as Blackboards, Maps, Globes, ete., ete. 
for detailed description and prices, see our Catalogue, sent free by mail to any address. 


BQ” For Circulars and further particulars, call upon or address 


JOHN M. SAUDER, Cor. State and Third Sts, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Hon. H. S. ACKERMAN, Greensburg, Pa.; or BUFFALO HARDWARE CO., Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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& NEW BOOK BY PROF. HILL, 


Author of “‘ Hill’s Manual,”” which has reached a circulation of 300,009 copies. 


HLS ALBA OF BIOGRAPHY & AR 


Containing Portraits and Pen-Sketches of over six hundred and fifty persons who have been and are prominent as Religionists, 
Military Heroes, Inventors, Financiers, Scientists, Explorers, Writers, Physicians, Actors, Lawyers, Musicians, Historians, 
Essayists, Pen-Artists, Painters, Sculptors, Poets, Sovereigns, Humorists, Orators, and Statesmen, together with chapters 
relating to Evolution, Astronomy, Phrenology, Household Decoration, and Landscape Gardening. Besides the two hundred and 
ten portraits of the most distinguished persons, the work contains hundreds of other fine Illustrations 

Of sixty-six subscribers just received at York, Pa., forty-seven are from teachers, including Prof. Shelly. At Lancaster a 
large list of patrons have been received. 

Hon. D. W. Patterson, Judge at the Lancaster Bar, says of the work just purchased: ‘“ Hill's Album of Biography and 
Art is a very useful compilation indeed. It affords to the reader, in a condensed form, a correct knowledge of the persons and 
things treated of. I can Peartily recommend the Book to all our citizens.’’ 

ixperienced Agents are wanted, to whom exclusive control of territory will be given. The great excellence of Prof. Hill's 
books causes them to have a large and steadily increasing sale among all classes. Persons representing these books make for 
themselves a permanent reputation, and find the business very pleasant and profitable. 

“Specimen Pages,” showing fac-similes of one of the finest specimens of Pen-work, representing Garfield, surrounded by 
artistic and beautiful lettering, by Prof. Daniel T. Ames of New York, and a sketch of Longfellow, his portrait and home, and 
one of his best Poems, will be mailed free to all applicants before May 1st 


HILL STANDARD BOOK CO., PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO, ILL. 
B. W. Kraybill, General Agent, Lancaster, Pa. 


Johnston's Series of Large School Maps. 


Most Complete, Handsome and Substantial School Maps 


ever Published. Latest and Best. 

From Soh pon demand, they are constantly at press, and no map is ever printed 
without being thoroughly revised. They are new and authentic, showing the latest Geo- 
— Discoveries and Political Changes in every part of the world The maps are printed 

y steam, in permanent Oil colors. The whole Serics is one uniform and conven- 
ient size—namely, 50x42 inches. Designed to be used in connection with any text-book 
on aw Names are all engraved in plan Roman letters. No “key” requir- 
ed. All engraved on Copper Plates. Handsomely colored by States and Nations. 
Heavy cloth backs, mounted on rollers, and varnished 
An Mba Sold Separately. ae Send for Catalogue.-@ 

THE HEMISPHERES, 50x42 inches, $5.00. UNITED STATES, MEXICO, AND 

CANADA, 50x42 inches, $5.00. EUROPE, $5.00. SOUTH AMERICA, $5.00. 
ASIA, $5.00. AFRICA, $5.00. WORLD, MERCATOR’s 
PROJECTION, $5.00 

COMMON SCHOOL SET, (Hemispheres, United States, and Europe), $13.50; COMPLETE 

SET, Seven Maps, $30.00. 


J. L. SMITH, Map Publisher and Manufacturer, 
Maps, Atlases and Globes. Spring Map Rollers. Walnut Map Cases. 
. 27 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


THE TEACHERS’ LIBRARY 
AND STUDENTS’ 


25 VOLS. IN ONE! The Greatest Work for Teachers Ever Published. 


CONTENTS; The Common Branches, Natural Sciences, Civil Gov’t, School I.aw, Composition and Rhet- 
oric, Parliamentary Usages, Methods of Teaching, School Management, Mythology, Gen, Hist., U. S. Hist., 
Bookkeeping, Gen. Lit., How to study and use books, All the systems of outlining in use, Thousands of test ques- 
tions. Models for parsing, for analysis, for solutions in mental and written Arith., Letter Writing, etc., etc.,a 
copious Index referring to every subject in the book, and a G/ossary of difficult terms and Biographical facts, etc. 


One large octavo vol., 532 pp., clear type and excellent print. 

The teacher who is propering for examination, or who is overworked, can accomplish more with 
this work in a short time than in any other way. Text-books on each of the subjects given would cost $30, this 
book costs only $3. Wo fact necessary to an excellent understanding of each subject ts omitted. 

indorsed by State Supts., Educators and Educational Press of the Union. 

“It seems to me to be a whole library in itself. In fact, the wonder is, that so much reliable information on 
such a variety of subjects of interest to teachers and students should be given 1n one volume of 532 pages. In my 
judgment the book deserves and will have a large circulation.” Jas. P. Stapg, State Supt. Pub. Inst., ILL. 

“‘ Vigorous, practical, and comprehensive.’ L. S. CorNELL, State Supt. Pub. Inst., Colorado. 

_ “Ihave examined the * Teachers’ and Students’ Library’ with some care, and must say it is the best publica- 
tion for teachers that I have ever seen.” J. A. Situ, State Supt, Pub. Inst., Mississippi. 

“Last Autumn I examined the work and gave it a hearty recommendation, Further examination has only 
added to my high opinion of its value.,, I know of no single work containing more important and valuable infor- 
mation for the teacher.” N. A. Lucs, State Supt. Pub. Inst., Maine. 

**To the inexperienced teacher it contains more helps than any other book of which we have any knowledge. 
School officers should see that every teacher’s desk has this work for handy reference,””—Nzw ENG. Jour. or Ep. 

“ An excellent work from beginning to end. It is truly a teacher’s library, for it contains the general princi- 
ples of every science ordinarily taught in the common schools. We can heartily commend the book. It is cheap, 
useful, and issued in attractive style.” PENNA. ScHOOL JOURNAL. 

Three large edttions have been called for within one year. A fact which shows what the public think of it. 


Price, Cloth, Beveled Board, Marbled Edges 
‘Library Leather, Marbled Edges 


AC E NTS Wanted everywhere. The right men can easily clear $100 per month. Specimen pages, 
terms, etc. sent on application. Write at once for territory, as the best is being taken. 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, Il. 
Special rates, freight paid to Pennsylvania, 10-6 
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NEW ENCLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


MUSIC TAUCHT in all its tranches, by noted Profes- | 


sors in each department. 


FINE AR 


SMITH, Pnincip al. 


ENGLISH BRANCHES, a full course 


Leachers, 


LANGUACES, German, French and Italian. Native | 


ELOCUTION and Dramatic Action. S. R. Keiey, 


inci 


HOME “KGCOMMODATIONS for. sup lady star | 


UNPARALLELE! FREE advantages in concerts, 


recitals, lectures rary, etc, 
DAY AND EVENING Classes. 
now. Send tor Calendar free 


E. TOURJEE, Franklin Square, Boston. at, 
THE 


State Normal School, 


INDIANA, PA., 


In addition to its unsurpassed facilities for thoroughly pre- 


Students may join 





paring teachers for their field of labor, has greatly enlarged its | 


department for preparing students to enter the Sophomore 
Class in our best colleges. 


is full and thorough. 

Those who contemplate becoming Professional Teachers, 
or desire to ; 
facilities in Pennsylvania than those afforded by the 


INDIANA NORMAL SCHOOL OF PA. 


1. BUILDING—Brick, five stories high ; 
airy; heated by steam and lighted with gas. 
baths throughout the building. 

2. LOCATION—In a beautiful campus of twelve acres, in- 


Hot and cold 


cluding a awe ore of forest timber, shady promenades. | 
nc 


croquet grounds; and a base-ball field. 
3. APPARAT US—A complete set of Apparatus, Drawings, 
and a good supply of Chemicals for illustrating the studies of 
Philosophy, Anatomy, Chemistry, etc. 
4. FAC UL 
State 
5. GRADUATES from this School are 


teachers. 
6. TERMS moderate, and accommodations first-class. 


The Spring Lerm will open 
Monday, April 9th, 1883. 
For further particulars or Catalogues, address 


L. H. DURLING, Principal. 
MOST DELIGHTFUL BOOK EXTANT. 


OUR FAMILIAR SONGS, 
AND THOSE WHO MADE THEM. 


A work that every lover of old songs will covet, 
as it contains a choice collection of shree hundred 


standard songs of the English language, with the 
f 
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words, music and the history of each one, and in- | 
teresting sketches of those who wrote the words and 


music. Send for a copy, and the tender associations 
of your childhood’s family circle will be revived. 
Complete in a large and handsome 8vo. volume, 
beautifully bound; red edges, 660 pages, 
$6.00. Sold by subscription only. Sent by mail, 
post paid, on receipt of price. 
Agents wanted in every county. 


FRANK F. CUMMINGS. 


126 North Duke St., Lancaster, Pa. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULLY 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 





Ts. eg Painting and Modeling. Water 


Experienced | 


This department is under the special | 
care of one of Princeron’s best graduates, and the instruction | 


repare themselves for Cod/ege, can find no better | 


rooms large and | 


LTY—Unsurpassed by any other School in the | 


in demand as | 
| 


price | 


Needed Everywhere: Will Sell Wherever Seen," 


LANCASTER ScHoon Morvors 


30 MOTTOES anod THE LORO’ S PAYER. 


Teachers think them the Best and Cheapest’ eee 
lished. They are on the finest, extra-calendered 6<ply Rai 
(not China) board, the best of its kind manufattured T 
only colors used are Salmon and Green. Ti acy are printed o 
BOTH stpgs—thus making one set equivalent to two. 


4-Sent postpaid, securely enveloped, on receipt of $1. ro, 
or by express when several sets are desired bv the School off 
cers of a.District, at $1.00 per set. 


J. P. MeCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 


BI-CENTENNIAL 
1682 eee" 1882 
Lancaster Watch 


WILLIAM PENN 


WOULD RECOGNIZE 


THE FINEST PRODUCT 


Of the MANUFACTURING SKILL 
AND ENTERPRISE OF PENN- 
S¥LVANIA DURING THE PAST 


TWO HUNDRED YEARS 


They are sold at LESS MONEY than 
any other Watch made, quality con- 
sidered; ask your Dealer about them. 


LANCASTER WATCH Co. 
WANCASTER. PA. 


Encyleopedia Britannica for sale at a gre at 
bargain. Liberal discount from publishers’ 
prices. Address for full particulars, 


FRANK F. CUMMINGS, 


126 North Duke 8St., Lancaster Pa. 


A PORTABLE ELECTRIC LIGHTER. 
( Scientific American, New York, December 16, 1882. 
A Portable Electric Lighter for $5.00 is being ex- 
tensively sold by the Portable Electric Light Co., o! 
22 Water Street, Boston. It is an economical and 
safe apparatus for lighting for home and _ business 
purposes. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


Persons contemplating a trip to Europe, or any other part o! 
the Globe, either alone or with excursion parties, will find it t 
their advantage to investigate the numerous facilities offered by 
Tuos. Cook & Son, the renowned Excursion Managers, of 
261 Broadway, New York, 

Full particulars of their arrangements will be mailed free, « 
application, to any one interested. 1363-2t 


EUROP EDUCATIONAL 


1883, Combining Unequallied Advantages 
Send for Descriptive Circular, Free. 
E. TOURJEE, Franklin Square, Boston- 























30 Samples of our New ScHOOL Arps and pretty 
REWARD CARDS, 12 cents. 
PH@NIX Pus. Co.,WARREN, PA. 





OES 


Normal Educational Publications. 
BEST FOR SCHOOLS. GMEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRAGTIGAL FOR BUSINESS, 


Pprooks’s New Arithmetics. 


By EDWARD BROOKES, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 

BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and -Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fulléf course” comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.30. 

BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two. books, combining Mental and Written Arith- 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,” comprising a Part I, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 85 cents. 


Up Wirma Tae TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS, 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic, 
New and Jmportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 


the place of obsolete or useless matter. 
No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 


calculations of artisans and the read transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan.- 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only attract the attention of all progressive 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetic, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


Price, $2.25 
* tA MEW BOOK ON PHYSICS.i< 


et ! Sin an f - | . | 1 ' 
“Elementary Natural Philosophy. 
By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof, of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Il\s. 
A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theoriest 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no. 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 


Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 
High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec- 


Ii oui MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting- 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland an% Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices. —Primary Books, 6 cts. ; Intermediate fa8 cts.; Manual for Primary Books, $1.20, 


Normal Educational Publications.< 


Fewsmith’s Fnglisk Grammars, Westlake’s Common Sehool Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Moone” Lloyd’s 
comer for Little 1 Folks, Lyte’s School-Room “ey Institute Songs and Institute Glee Book 
rd’s Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson’s Familiar Scienee, Pelton’s 
lebrated Outline Maps, etc. Lyte’s Praetical Book-Keeping and Blanks. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & C0., Publishers, 630 MARKET ST., PHILADELPH:sA, 
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he “Triumph” 


DOVE-TAILED AND STEEL-DOWELED SCHOOL DESE, 


ITS CLAIMS TO BE THE 


“ORIGINAL, UNEQUALED AND ONLY GENUINE? 
DOVE-TAILED DESK, 


Are admitted and endorsed by its adoption over all competitors in 1382 at 


Allegheny City, 1 a ‘ Lewistown, 
Lancaster, SE. Waynesboro, 
Scranton, (gB 3 Tidioute, 
Wilmington, Del., ry Fe, Shamokin, 
York, AL “ Cressona, 
Bloomsburg, we Lock Haven, 
Williamsport, . ) 2 ef Mount Carmel, 
Latrobe, A SF Rupert, 
Gettysburg, ’ Zs | Pottstown, 
Orbisonia, eSs Doylestown, 
Greensburg, Za a Mauch Chunk, 


Kingston, Everett, 
Kinzua, Swatara, 


Watsontown, F — Pittston, 
and others not mentioned for want of room. : 


We stand, as in former years, unsurpassed in 


MERIT, DURABILITY AND COMFORT. 


The indorsement of 1882 was such as never before awarded any School Desk, and 
notwithstanding numerous imitators, it remains to-day 


Original, Unequaled, and Universally Approved as the Best 


Our Descriptive Circular shows the special points we claim, in connection with the general adoption of the desk, solely on 
its superiority, and in preference to desks with backs and seats made of narrow slats glued together and held to the castings by 
bolts, or other weak devices. If you will examine the following points, you will learn why we are able to warrant the “Triumph” 


for ten years. No other desk has these features. 
1. Our Patent mode of Dovetailing the Iron and Wood together. 
2. The Patent continuous Steel Dowels in back and seat. 
3. The new Adjustable Bolted Foot-Rest. THIS DESK I$ MADE UNDER 
4. The new and only permanéntly Noiseless Hinge. 
5. The Patent Non-Corrosive Ink Wells. 8 Patents, 
6. The Oblique Floor Fastenings. Controlling the Leading Features. 
7. The Heavy Castings with solid half-inch continuous Iron Dovetail. 
8. Their unequaled Comfort, Beauty and Strength. 
It will give us pleasure to furnish any information you may requirefrom time to time, and also to 
Send plans for New School Buildings without charge, 
if you should at any time consider the erection of new school-houses. 


Please let us hear from you and command us at all times 
Very Respecttully, 


KEYSTONE SCHOOL AND CHURCH FURNITURE CO., 


518 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
T 
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a 


A FEW PENN’A ADOP- 
TIONS IN 1882. 


Philadelphia. 
(Re-adoption for 1883. 


Lancaster. 
Gettysburg. 
Kutztown. 
Birdsboro. 
Phoenixville. 
Millerstown. 
Ephrata. 
Pine Grove. 
Radnor. 
Blandon. 
Shrewsbury. 
Coatesville. 
Titusville. 
Bethlehem. 


Bradford. 
Tamaqua. 
Union City. 
Wellsboro. 
South Easton. 
Bangor. 
Greensburg. 
Sayre. 
Orangeville. 
Mont Alto. 
Morrisville. 
Harrisburg. 





elve Sizes of the 
Comfortable and He 


)| 
| 
| 
| 


Dick’son Col. Carlisle 


| where they are now 





GiES- cow FALOM 


many testimor 
PHGENIXVILLE, Pa., March 23, 1552. 
The ‘‘Paragon”’ Desks are entirely sat- 
isfactory in every respect and are far supe- 
rior to any furniture that is now in the 
market. We recommend them on account 
of the thorough manner in which they are 
put together, the secure and efficient mode 
of fastening the wood to the iron standards 
with the expanding dove-tail wedge, als 
on account of solid or glue-joint seat ar 


| back, it forms a more comfortable seat, and 
makes a more rigid desk and is less liable to | 


We therefore take great 


get out of order. 
pleasure in recommending the “ Paragon. 
By Order of the Board, 
Henry McGucksan, Prest. 
I. W. Kurtz, Secretary. 


new building with the ‘Paragon’ Desks, 
since the above date. 





For still Further Evidence as to the 
Description of same. 
to all ihtending purchasers. 


Furniture, Catalogue of School Supplies, 


&@-This Board again furnished a large | 


SOLID BACK AND SEAT! STRONG AND DURABLE! 


Awarded Highest Premium at Penn’ 


| 


| tion inevery respect. 


HarriseurG, Pa., Jan, 30, 1883. 
From ourexperience with the ‘‘ Paragon’ 
School Desk, we can cheerfully recom- 
mend it as a first-class article. The Desks 
placed in the Harris Park building some 
ros ago, as well as those placed in other 
uildings since, are giving entire satisfac- 
The Desk being con- 


, 


} structed in a thorough manner, its faultless 
| shape, and handsome appearance, all com- 


| BerGsTResser, Joun W. Youne, 


Real Merits of the ‘‘ 
in use, u List of such pl 

With the assurance th 
it Embraces More Advantages and Avoids all the De 
8@y~ Information rela 
where School Supplies of any kind may be wanted, will be thankfully 


mend it as one of the VERY B&gsT, if not 
+He Best in the market. 
J. Nevson CrarKk, Chairman. E. S. 
German, Sec. Gro. W. Ruoaps, W. J. 
CHas 
T. Georce, R.S. McWixtiams, W. How- 
arp Day, E. D. Kosure, furniture 
Committee. 
Paragon ’’ School Desks, 
aces will be Sent Free on application, with 


at an examination of the ‘‘ New Paragon’ 
fects of ottrer Desks, we will cheer 


PERFECT NOISELESS HINGE! 
a State Fair, New York State Fair, New England Agricultaral 

Society’s Fair, and Cincinnati Exposition in Fall 

With the implicit confidence we have in the superiority of the 

the defects of others, but instead, refer to places where our furniture i 

s from parties not using but one style of Desks, but t 


of 1882. 


““New Paragon” Desks, we deem it unnecessary to comment on 
s in use, our Honorary Awards, and also append a few of 
he various Desks now in the market. 


| GetryspurG, Pa., Jan. 26, 1883. 
Having in use the ‘ Paragon” School 
| Desks, would state that we greatly prefer 
this Desk to any we have examined, for 
| the following reasons : They are solid ghue- 
| jointed Desks, not nearly so apt to rack as 
Slat Desks. and are more easily placed in 
position. The seat hinge is superior to 
have seen and cannot well get out 
In addition to strength and dur- 
ability of construction, the Desks present a 
handsome appearance, and have received 
the seuenialien of the patrons of the 

school. 

J. A. Kirzmitier, President 
Krautn, Secretary. Wm. CHRITZMAN, 
W. T. Ze1cter, Jno. W. Tirron, Cuas. 
H. Sratusmitn, Members of Board. 


Jno. M. 


we gl idly reler to [nousands of Places 
a large Lithograph of Desk, and Illustrated 
’ Desk will readily convince any one that 


fuluy send sample without expense or trouble 
tive to the building of New School Houses, re-furnishing of Ol! Ones, or 
received and appreciated. 
Maps, Globes, Charts, etc., etc., address 


| BUFFALO SCHOOL FURNITURE CO.. 


For Descriptive Circulars of 


HARRISBURG, PENN’A, 
or BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 
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Chicago, Il. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Galveston, Texas. 
Hamilton, R. 1. 
Pekin, Ml. 

Peoria, Ill. 
Washington, Ga. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Santa Anna, Cal. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Pullman, Ul. 
Willamantic, Conn. 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 
Manchester, N. Y¥. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
Troy, New York. 
Baffalo,N.Y. 4000 desks 
Vergennes, Vt. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Milford, N. J. 
Bristol, Conn. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Colorado Spr'gs, Col. 
Denver, Colorado. 
Albany, N. Y. 


——_—_———_ 


“NEW PARAGON” School Desks assure 
althful Position for Pupils of all Sizes. 


| 


| 
| 

















Normal Educational Publications. 
BEST FOR SCHOOLS. GMEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRAGTIGAL FOR BUSINESS, 








\ riffimeties, 


iid EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Cenansiey, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
In TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 
BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course’? comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.30. 


BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith- 


metic, and giving a “shorter course,” comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 85 cents. 


Up Wirm Tae TIMeES IN ALL PARTICULARS, 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic, 
New and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 


the place of obsolete or useless matter. 
No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 


calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Kents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only attract the attention of all progressive 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetic, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


Wi tal +kA NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS.#< 
“Elementary Natural Philosophy.:: 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof. of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills, 

A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theoriest 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no. 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 
Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 

High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec- 


ae MONTGOMERY’S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hwnting- 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 6 cts.; Intermediate, 18 cts.; Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


>Normal Educational Publications.<+ 


Fewsmith’s Fnglish Grammars, Westiake’s Common Sehool Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lloyd’s 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School-Room Songs, Institute Songs and Institute Glee Book, 
Sheppard’s Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson’s Familiar Science, Pelton’s 

lebrated Outline Maps, ete. Lyte’s Praetical Book-Keeping and Blanks. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & C0., Publishers, 630 MARKET ST., PHILADELPH:A 
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Jd PI BS TLER; 


928 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
ite The Franklin Elementary Algebra, 


ritien 


ith Worcester s Spelling-Books 


let 
a (New and Old Series, 


Walton's Arithmetics, 
Walton's Arithmetical Tables, 
Arithmetical Charts 


(Walton & Cogswell), 


Adams’ Advanced Spelling-Book. 


eS Se 


THE TEACHERS’ [| F PA RY 
AND STUDENTS’ 


25 VOLS. IN ONE! The Greatest Work for Teachers Ever Published. 


CONTENTS; The Common Branches, Natural Sciences, Civil Gov’t, School Law, Composition and Rhet- 
oric, Parliamentary Usages, Methods of Teaching, School Management, Mythology, Gen. Hist., U. S. Hist, 
Bookkee ing, Gen. Lit., How to study and use books, All the systems of outlining in use, Thousands of test ques- 
tions. Models for parsing, for analysis, for solutions in mental and written Arith., Letter Writing, etc., etc.,a 
copious Index referring to every subject in the book, and a G/ossary of difficult terms and Biographical facts, etc. 


One large octavo vol., 532 pp., clear type and excellent print. 

The teacher who is prepering for examination, or who is overworked, can accomplish more with 
this work in a short time than in any other way. Text-books on each of the subjects given would Cost $30, this 
book costs only $3. No fact necessary to an excellent understanding of each subject is omitted, 

KIndorsed by State Supts., Educators and Educational Press of the Union. 

“It seems to me to be a whole library in itself. In fact, the wonder is, that so much reliable information on 
such a variety of subjects of interest to teachers and students should be given in one volume of 532 pages. In my 
judgment the book*deserves and will have a large circulation.” Jas. P. SLapE, State Supt. Pub. Inst., Ll. 

‘* Vigorous, practical, and comprehensive.’ L. S. CoRNELL, State Supt. Pub. Inst., Colorado. 

“I have examined the * Teachers’ and Students’ Library’ with some care, and must say it is the best publica 
tion for teachers that I have ever seen.”’ J. A. Smirn, State Supt, Pub. Inst., Mississippi. 

“Last Autumn I examined the work and gave it a hearty recommendation, Further examination has only 
added to my high opinion of its value... I know of no single work containing more important and valuable infor- 
mation for the teacher.” N. A. Luce, State Supt. Pub, Inst., Maine. 

**To the inexperienced teacher it contains more helps than any other book of which we have any knowledge. 
School officers should see that every teacher’s desk has this work for handy reference.”,—N£w ENG. Jour. or Ep. 

“ An excellent work from beginning toend. Itistrulya teacher’s library, for it contains the general princi- 
ples of every science ordinarily taught in the common schools, We can heartily commend the book. Itis cheap, 
useful, and issued in attractive style.” PENNA. SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Three large editions have been called for within one year. A fact which shows what the public think of it. 


Price, Cloth, Beveled Board, Marbled Edges 
Library Leather, Marbled Edges 
AC E Nj T Wanted everywhere. The right men can easily clear $100 per month. Specimen pages, 





terms, etc. sent on application. Write at once for territory, as the best is being taken, 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, Tl. 
JOHN R. BUCKS, General Agent for Pennsylvania, Myerstown, Lebanun Co., Pa. *- 
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D. APPLETON & CO.'S 
NEW 


PUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 





A Latin Grammar for Schools and Col- 
leges. Revised edition of 1881. By Albert 
Harkness, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in Brown 
University. 12mo, half leather, $1.40. 


A Geographical Reader. A Collection 
of Geographical Descriptions and Narrations from 
the Best Writers in English Literature. For 
schools and general readers. Beautifully illus- 
trated. By James Johannot. Cloth, $1.25. 


An Historical Reader for the Use of 
Classes in Academies, High Schools, and Gram- 
mar Schools. By Henry E. Shepherd, M.A., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore, 
Md. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Appleton’s Elementary Reading Charts. 
Forty-six numbers. Prepared by Rebecca D. 
Rickoff. Price, Complete, with Patent Support- 
er, $10. 


Appleton’s Standard Geographies. Based 
on the Principles of the Science of Education, 
and giving special prominence to the Industrial, 
Commercial, and Practical Features. 


Appleton’s Elementary Geography.— 
Small, 4to, 65 cents. 

Appleton’s Higher Geography. 
4to, $1.50. 


Large, 


Appleton’s Standard System of Penman- 
ship. Designed to produce Free Practical Writ- 
ing in the School-room. Prepared by Lyman 
D. Smith. Lead-Pencil Course, Three Num- | 
bers, per dozen, $1.08; Short Course, Tracing, | 
Two eatin per dozen. $1.08; Short Course, 
Seven Numbers, per dozen, $1.08; Grammar | 
Course, Seven Numbers per dozen, $1.44. 


The S ng Wave A _ Collection of | 
Choice Music, with Elementary Instruction. For 
the School-room, Institute Hall, and Home Cir- | 
cle. 80 cents. 


. Studies in Language. A Teacher's Guide | 
to “Letters and Lessons in Language.” By J. | 
H. Stickney. 25 cents. | 





The above are for sale by all booksellers, 


receipt of price. 


Cornell’s Outline Maps, Fully Revised 
and corrected to 1882. Thirteen Maps, mount- 
ed in muslin. Price, per set, with Key, $13.25 ; 
separately, single, maps, 90 cents; double, $1.75; 
Key, separately, 45 cents. With Appleton’s 
Patent Map Supporter, $15.20. 


Errors in the Use of English. By the 
late Wm. B. Hodgson, LL.D., Fellow of the 
College of Preceptors, and Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Edinburgh. 
American Revised Edition. $1.50. 


Die Anna-Lise. A Popular German 
Play. With an Interlinear Translation and Di- 
rections for Learning to Read German. By 
Charles F. Kroeh, A.M., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the Stevens Institute ofgTechnol- 
ogy. $1. Text only, 40 cents. 


The French Language Self-Taught. A 
Manual of French Idiomatic Phraseology, adapt- 
ed for Students, for Schools, and for Tourists. 
By Alfred Sardou. $2; with charts, $2.50. 


Practical Lessons in Idiomatic French. 
Embracing Reading, Composition, and Conver- 
sation. By Alfred Hennequin, M.A., Instructor 
in French and German in the University of 
Michigan; author of a complete series of French 
Text-books. $1.10. 


The Modern Stenographer. A Complete 
System of Light-Line Phonography. Being a 
Plain and Practical Method for acquiring a Per- 
fect Knowledge of the Principles of the best Pho- 
netic Shorthand. By George H. Thornton, 
President of the New York State Stenographic 
Association, etc. $1.25. 


L. L. L, or, Fifty Law Lessons. Em- 
bracing all the Technical Points of Business 
Law. By Arthur B. Clark, Principal B. and S. 
Business College, Newark, N. J. $1.25. 


The Bucolics and the First Eight Books 
of the A£neid of Virgil, with Notes and a Virgil- 
ian Dictionary. By Henry S. Frieze, Professor 
of Latin in the University of Michigan. $1.50. 


or will be sent postpaid to any address, on 


D, APPLETON & G0., Publishers, 


1, 3 & 5S Bond Street, New York. 
J. A.M. PASSMORE, Agent, Pottsville, Pa, 
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Lessons in the Science and Art of Teaching. 


By FRANCIS W. PAREER. 
LECTURES BY 


Dr. DUDLEY A. SARGENT, Director of the Hemenway Gymnasium, Harvard University. SuBJECT: 
Rev. A. D. MAYO, Susyects; Common Schools; Schools in the South. [ Physical Development. 
Prof. H. H. STRAIGHT, Oswego Normal School. Susyect: Industrial and Scientific Education. 
Prof. HERMANN B. BOISEN. Svusyects: Methods in Modern Languages; Froebel and Pestalozzi. 
Prof. H. E. HOLT, Director of Music in the Boston Public Schools. Susyect: Method of Teaching Music. 
SAMUEL T. DUTTON, Supt. Schools, New Haven, Conn. SusjecT: Supervision. 

H. P. WARREN, Prin. New Hampshire Normal School. SusBject : Methods of Teaching History. 
Miss LELIA E. PATRIDGE. Svusjects: Physical Training in Common Schools; We Girls. 

Mrs. FRANCIS W. PARKER, formerly of the Boston University School of Oratory and the Boston 


School of Oratory. (Mrs. M. FRANK STUART.) 


Supject: The Delsarte System of Expression. 


For Circulars address Alex. E. Frye, Sec’y, Cook Co. Normal School, Normalville, Illinois. 
For Board, etc., address Prof. B. W. Putnam, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Massachusetts. 





THE 


State Normal School, 


‘INDIANA, PA., 


In addition to its unsurpassed facilities for thoroughly pre- 
paring teachers for their field of labor, has greatly enlarged its 
department for preparing students to enter the Sophomore 
Class in our best colleges. This department is under the special 
care of one of Princgron'’s best graduates, and the instruction 
is full and thorough. 

Those who contemplate becoming Professional Teachers, 
or desire to prepare themselves for College, can find no better 
facilities in Pennsylvania than those afforded by the 


““ENDIANA NORMAL SCHOOL OF PA. 


r. BUILDING—Brick, five stories high; rooms large and 
airy; heated by steam and lighted with gas. Hot and cold 
baths throughout the building. 

2. LOCATION—In a beautiful campus of twelve acres, in- 
cluding a delightful grove of forest timber, shady promenades. 
croquet grounds, and a base-ball field. 

3. APPARATUS—A complete set of Apparatus, Drawings, 
and a good supply of Chemicals for illustrating the studies of 
Philosophy, Anatomy, Chemistry, etc. 

4. FACULTY—Unsurpassed by any other School in the 


tate. 
$. GRADUATES from this School are in demand as 
tezchers 
6. TERMS moderate, and accommodations first-class. 
The Spring ‘l'erm opened. 
Monday, April 9th, 1883. 


For further particulars or Catalogues, address 


L. H. DURLING, Principal. 


NEW ENCLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


MUSIC TAUGHT in all its branches, by noted Profes- 


Surs In each department, 


FINE ARTS, Drawing, Painting and Modeling. Wattzr 
SsitH, Principal. 


ENCLISH BRANCHES, afullcourse. Experienced 


eachers. 
LANGUACES, German, French and Italian. Native 
eachers, 


ELOCUTION and Dramatic Action. S. R. Ketuey, 


rinci 


P cipal. 
HOME ACCOMMODATIONS © sso lady stu- 


dents 


UNPARALLELED FREE advantages in concerts, 


recitals, lectures, library, etc, 


DAY AND EVE ING Classes. Students may join 


low. Send for Calendar free 


E. TOURJEE, Franklin Square, Boston. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. ULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
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| WILLIAM PENN, 


THE 


Illustrious Founder of Pennsylvania. 





SKETCHES AND PAPERS 
— FROM — 


Biographies by Dixon, Janney, 
Weems, and Clarkson. 


TOGETHER WITH 


“Fruits of Solitude; or Reflections and 
Maxims on the Conduct of Human Life 3”? 
and Second Part of “No Cross No 
Crown.” Also, Original Text of 


CHARTER OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


This comprehensive series of sketches, embracing 208 large 
double column pages, contains all the articles upon Wm. Penn 
that have appeared in the Pannsy_vaniA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
together with much other matter of interest and importance. 








PRICE, FIFTY CENTS. 


Address, 





J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


Persons contemplating a trip to Europe, or any other part of 
the Globe, either alone or with excursion parties, will find it to 
their advantage to investigate the numerous facilities offered by 
Tuos. Cook & Son, the renowned Excursion Managers, of 
261 Broadway, New York, 

Full particulars of their arrangements will be mailed free, on 
application, to any one interested 1363-2. 


EU ROP EDUCATIONAL 


EXCURSIONS 


1883, Combining Unequalled Advantages 
Send for Descriptive Circular, Free. 
E. TOURJEE, Franklin Square, Boston- 











2O Re of our New ScHOoL AIDs and pretty 
REWARD CARDS, 12 cents. 
PHa@nix Pus. Co.,WARREN, Pa, 








The “J'riumph” 


DOVE-TAILED AND STEEL-DOWELED SCHOOL DESK. 


ITS CLAIMS TO BE THE 


“-ORIGINAL, UNEQUALED AND ONLY GENUINK?« 
DOVE-TAILED DESK, 


Are admitted and endorsed by its adoption over all competitors in 1882 at 


Allegheny City, 7 Lewistown, 
Lancaster, OST Waynesboro, 
Scranton, ; —“ Tidioute, 
Wilmington, Del., Sy ay Shamokin, 
York, AL nha Fl Cressona, 
Bloomsburg, Lr ee Lock Haven, 
Williamsport, Y if ew Bs Mount Carmel, 
Latrobe, i 4 B= Rupert, 
Gettysburg, We Pets Pottstown, 
Orbisonia, Sr ' Doylestown, 
Greensburg, = . Mauch Chunk, -~ 
Kingston, Sa Everett, 
Kinzua, <r Swatara, 
Watsontown, - oe Pittston, 


and others not mentioned for want of room. 


We stand, as in former years, unsurpassed in 


MERIT, DURABILITY AND COMFORT. 


The indorsement of 1882 was such as never before awarded any School Desk, and 
notwithstanding numerous imitators, it remains to-day 


Original, Unequaled, and Universally Approved as the Best. 


Our Descriptive Circular shows the special points we claim, in connection with the general adoption of the desk, solely on 
its superiority, and in preference to desks with backs and seats made of narrow slats glued together and held to the castings by 
bolts, or other weak devices. If you will examine the following points, you will learn why we are able to warrant the “Triumph” 
for ten years. No other desk has these features. 


1. Our Patent mode of Dovetailing the Iron and Wood together. 
2. The Patent continuous Steel Dowels in back and seat. 
3. The new Adjustable Bolted Foot-Rest. THIS DESK Is MADE UNDER 
4. The new and only permanently Noiseless Hinge. 
5. The Patent Non-Corrosive Ink Wells. 8 Patents, 
6. The Oblique Floor Fastenings. Controlling the Leading Features. 
1. The Heavy Castings with solid half-inch continuous Iron Dovetail. 
8. Their unequaled Comfort, Beauty and Strength. 
It will give us pleasure to furnish any information you may requirefrom time to time, and also to 
Send plans for New School Buildings without charge, 
if you should at any time consider the erection of new school-houses. 


lease let us hear from you and command us at all times 
Very Respecttully, 


KEYSTONE SCHOOL AND CHURCH FURNITURE CO., 


518 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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SWINTON'S READERS: 


AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES OF 


SCHOOL READING BOOKS. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM SWINTON. 


Pre-eminently “The Language Readers.” Unequalled in Typographical Beauty 
Illustrated by the Best American Artists. Substantially Bound in Cloth. 
Using all Approved Methods intelligently. Faultless in Grading. 





THE THEORY of the series briefly is that “the Reader is the focus of language-training,” and 
that a clear understanding is absolutely necessary to a clear expression. In pursuit of this theory, PRo- 
FESSOR SWINTON introduces in every book of the series abundant exercises which require a close study 
and intimate- knowledge of the reading lesson. 

THE GRADING throughout the series, as well as from exercise to exercise, has been a matter of 

areful study, and is one of the most notable features. This grading has extended even to the last defai/s 
the typography, and the most eminent oculists pronounce the series faultless in this particular. 

THE ARTISTIC WORK is from original designs by the best artists, such as CHURCH, DIEL- 
MAN, HARPER, HAMILTON, FREDERICKS, CARY, HOPKINS, PYLE, and others, who have brought the 
true artist’s enthusiasm to their work of illustrating these books for the common-school children of 
\merica. 

THE SELECTIONS have been made with the one object of securing the best practice in the 
expression of thought in words. In quantity and variety of matter the series is especially notable. 

In addition to a wide range of general selections, in the higher books there has been introduced some 
thing of what may be called organism, by carrying on a certain number of pieces on distinct strains. 
For, instance, in the Third Reader there is a series of lessons on “ HOME PErs,” one entitled “ BRIGH1 
EXAMPLES,” and a third “ AnouT PLAN‘Ts.” In like manner the Fourth Reader has one series of pieces 

nder the heading “ UsEruL KNOWLEDGE,” another under that of “ PICTURES OF AMERICAN History;” 
while the last twenty-five selections are classed under the general title of “ PoETIC AND ELOCUTION- 
ARY,” being choice patriotic and miscellaneous poems for recitation or declamation. In the Fifth Reade 
also is a brilliant series of lessons, entitled “GLIMPSES, OF SCIENCE,” possessing great interest on 
iccount of their treatment and literary style. 

In no feature of the series is PROFESSOR SWINTON’s peculiar skill as an author more apparent than 

1 the selection and arrangement of his exercises. 


The Series consists of the following Books: 


Swinton’s Primer and First Reader. IN One Votume. In print 
and script (white on black, and black on white). A/andsomely bound in cloth. Beautifully 
illustrated. 120 pages. 

Swinton’s Second Reader. With varied exercises, in print and script. 
Illustrated. Bound in cloth. 176 pages. 

Swinton’s Third Reader. Introducing many new and valuable features 
in selection and arrangement. Seautifully illustrated, and bound in cloth. 240 pages. 

IV. Swinton’s Fourth Reader. Fuli of new and interesting matter, largely 
original, adapted to this important grade of school work. ///ustrated, and bound in cloth. 
384 pages. 


V. Swinton’s Fifth Reader and Speaker. A book of choice selections 


r 


for reading, recitation, and declamation. J//ustrated, and bound in cloth. 480 pages. 


*,* A setof the Readers, from the First to the Fifth inclusive, sent to any address on 
receipt of $1.75. Correspondence regarding Swinton’s Readers is cordially invited.  Ctr- 
culars and Specimen Pages sent on application. 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., PuBLIsHERs, 
753 and 754 Broadway, New York. 





SWINTON’S PRIMER AND FIRST READER. 
IN ONE VOLUME,—120 pages. THE PRIMER,—54 pages. 


Method. — The word-methed is used alone where it serves best, the phonic method is ysed aloi 
where it serves best, and at a later stage the two are combined where such combination is most helpful. 

Matter. — The little reading-lesson. are simple, natural, and such as appeal to the child’s interest 
The words employed are words that children daily use 


Gradation. — Each word is registered at the head of the lesson in which it first occurs. An exam 


ination of the vocabularies will show the great care exercised in making the lessons very gradually pro 


gressive. 
Script. — Since children are now taught the first steps of reading by means of words and sentences 
written on the blackboard, script is introduced at once, and forms a very prominent feature of the book. 
Practice Sentences. — These reviews are designed to test the child’s power of rapidly recognizins 
words already learned, and to fix their image and import by reiterated use in new relations. 





IDIOM “I have.” 13 




















Il have a red sled. 
Is it not a bie sled ? 


See my big red sled! 


The teacher may direct the children to write the idiom “] 


see ™ 


four times more, substituting for ‘‘sled’’ the words they have 


already learned to write — ** cat,”’ ** rat,’ ** hat,’ ** bed.” 








SWINTON'’S PRIMER AND FIRST READER. 
THE FIRST READER,—66 pages. 


The First Reader forms a close connection with the Primer; and the two books furnish a supply of 
primary reading more nearly adequate than that usually afforded 

In the Primer the child has acquired a little vocabulary of word-forms, and has learned to recognize 
these as used in sentences or /Aough?-forms. 

On this foundation the First Reader begins to build. Earnest effort has been directed to the difficult 
task of furnishing fitting food for the child-mind; that is, to provide readings that shall be simple with- 
out being silly. 

The rigid rule established in the Primer, of registering each word on its first appearance, has here 
been strictly followed out. 

As in the Primer, great attention has been given to script, both ruled for copying and unruled for 
reading. 

In the Reviews the words already learned (and no others) are reiterated in new and varied combina- 


tions. 





FIRST READER. 


Lesson 








bright mi’sie rés’es  sweet’est 
6on’ly thdse while — bliie—bird 
sky both pret’ty tree’—tdp 


ws , 


woods théir  (prit’ty) be-gan 


A blue-bird was singing in the 
tree-top. “Tweet! tweet! Pm the 
sweetest bird in the woods.” 

“No, ’m the sweetest,” said a 
red-bird close by. 





SWINTON’S SECOND READER. 
176 PAGES. 


Gradation. — In order to secure close gradation, each word on its first appearance is here, as in th 
First Reader, registered in the vocabulary at the head of the lesson. 

Slate-Work and Dictations. — The purpose of both these classes of work is to secure practice j 
spelling. In the “Slate Work” the pupil copies from a model, and in the “ Dictations ” he has a writte 
test of his memory of word-forms. 

Language Lessons. — Under this head will be found a variety of attractive exercises suited to th 
capacity of Second-Reader classes. These comprise several types of easy language-work, among whic! 
are, — 


1. Copying sentences and supplying ellips 
2. Answering questions on what is seen in a pictur 


3. Writing answers (i.e., affirmative declarative sentences) fo indirect questions. 
4. Answering indirect questions ; that is, questions introduced by Who, What, Where, How, etc. 

It will be seen that these several kinds of language lessons are, in fact, so many little exercises ii 
composition ; not a very lofty exercise of intellect, to be sure, but one quite suited to the child’s stage ot 
mental growth, and one that can not fail to be both pleasing and profitable. 





SECOND READER. 17 


LESSON XXVIII. 


The Girl who could wait. 
grown 
breeze 
nod 
féll 
held 
bas’ ket 
changed 
juzce 
totich 
share 
plamp 
chér’ries 
wait 
Prim’rose 





gar’den 
a-bove’ 
picked 
ripe 
1, Primrose was a sweet little girl eight 








SWINTON'S THIRD READER. 


240 PAGES. 


Preparatory Dictation. — As the needed preparation for intelligent reading, the lesson is preceded 
by a dictation, containing the more difficult words, the meaning of which is illustrated by their use in 
easy familiar sentences. 

Language Lessons. — These comprise various models of language-work, among which are :— 

1. Sentence-work. 


2. Classifying Words, so far as to be able to identify name-werds (nouns), action-words (verbs), and 
suality-words (adjectives). 
3. Changing Word-forms, — especially the writing of the plural of sows, the past tense of verbs, and 


the comparative and superlative degrees of adjectives 

4. Word-analysis,— made quite within the scope of the pupil’s capacity. 

5. Changing verse into prose order, — an exceedingly interesting and valuable exercise. 

6. Composition.— Each piece specially fitted for reproduction in an abstract from memory is followed 
by a syllabus in which, by a series of topics and hints, the young composer is aided in reproducing the 
salient features of the piece he has just read. 

Matter. — Especially worthy of note are the three series of lessons, “ HOME Pers,” “ BRIGHT Ex- 
\MPLES,” and “ ABOUT PLANTs.” 

















THIRD READER. 109 


LESSON XXXII. 


The Tale that never Tires. — Part II 


sav’a-ges ein’ni-bals es-eaped 


PREPARATORY DICTATION. 


i. The passengers got safely to the shore, and thus 
escaped death.—2z. Ignorant savages, who eat human 


flesh, are called cannibals. 





1. Robinson Crusoe thought he would like 
to have a boat in which to sail round his 








SWINTON’S FOURTH READER. 
384 PAGES. 


Lessons. — The purpose of the Fourth Reader is to introduce the learner to a wider field of thoug! 
and feeling, — but still in language suited to his years and probable experience. The two series of piec: 
—one under the generic heading “ USEFUL KNOWLEDGE,” and the other under that of “ PICTURES FRO) 
AMERICAN History” — will be noted as a feature of interest and value. 

In the section entitled “ Poetic and Elocutionary” have been gathered many classic gems, which, 1 
the rage for novelty, have in later years unhappily dropped out of school reading-books. 

Language. — The following principle has guided the preparation of the language-work: Ze? // 
exercises be such as are fairly within the scholar’s powers, and at the same time such as shall call th 

* ey 
powers into fruitful activity. 

The language exercises are suggestive, not exhaustive. The primary object in any Reader is to teac! 
reading ; and what is claimed for language training as drawn from the reading lesson is, that it tests 
applies, and vitalizes the learner’s technical knowledge. 





FourTH READER. 


band marches with slow step down to the ships. 
First come priests chanting a sacred hymn. 
Then a tall, noble-looking man: he is not old, 
but his hair is white; his face is grave and sad, 
yet kind and mild. 

§. This is the chief captain; around him are 
two other captains and several pilots; behind 
are sailors. Count them: there are in all one 
hundred and twenty persons. 












SWINTON’S FIFTH READER AND SPEAKER. 


480 PACES. 














Its Twofold Purpose. — It will be noted that this book is at once a Fifth Reader and a school 


oug h Speaker; two-thirds of the matter being included under the former head, and one-third under the latter. 
Nec { Matter.—In the tone of thought and feeling embodied in the selections will be found a well 
FRO considered advance on that of the Fourth Reader. Attention is called to the series of lessons under 


the generic title “Glimpses of Science ;” not “dry bones,” but science expressed in the forms of literary 





ch. art 
Language Study and Composition. — Under the head of “ Language Study” will be found ety- 
, 7 mclogical, grammatical, and rhetorical questions and requirements, arranged under three subdivisions : 
“- : Il. The writing of the analysis of a few derivative words, fully exhibited in the Appendix ; 
t/ > . . E , ; 
i Il. Hints and queries on salient points of practical grammar and sentential analysis ; and 
Ill. Lasy exercises in thought-analysis, literary expression, and the most useful figures of speech. 
tear As in the Third and Fourth Readers, syllabuses for composition are appended to each lesson spe- 
sest ; cially fitted for such reproduction by the scholar. 
‘ y ald Al Pa , 
440 FirtH READER. 
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Seam, and gusset, and band, 


Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 
And sew them on in a dream. 





PROPER TYPOGRAPHY FOR SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
By DR. B. JOY JEFFRIES. 


In an article written at the request of 
the State Board of Eealth of Massachu- 
setts, and handed in in November, 1881, 


I made use of the following words: “School- 
books, text and reference, are bitterly complained 
of by all the gentlemen who have been at 
work testing the children’s eyesight in different parts of the 
world. Of course poor paper, bad impressions, worn-out type, 
and crowding the pages by finer and finer type, mean more 
money for the contractors who over-persuade committees and 
school boards. As these latter, however, do have it largely 


in their power to correct abuses, | would point out here where 


improvements can be made which will be of great benefit, and 
not too greatly touch the pockets of school-book manufacturers.” 

Supervision of the printing of my article at Messrs. Rand, 
Avery, & Co.’s brought me in contact with Mr. Henry H. Clark, 


formerly connected with the University Press. We were mutually surprised 
to find an agreement in our ideas and aims. Without knowledge of the 
work that had been done and the suggestions made by specialists, he had 
practically arrived at some of the same conclusions. That my criticisms 
above quoted were correct, is proved by the fact that the evil had gone so 
far as to even begin to correct itself. 

| found that Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., of New York, had 
shrewdly given Mr. Clark carte blanche to produce the most perfect school-books 
as to their typography. For this purpose the latter has had special type man- 
ufactured, and unconsciously followed very much the suggestions made by my 
friend Dr. Javal given in my article referred to above. The die-cutter himself 
seems to have felt the value of certain changes. 

Some of Swinton’s Readers and Geographies have already been prepared, and 
I think that any one who understands the subject will be most agreeably surprised to 
tind what pains have been taken to save the children’s eyesight by improved typography. 
All can appreciate the beauty and truthfulness of the illustrations. I do not pretend to 
judge the contents, but it is the forms of the letters and general typography which I am 
compelled to admire. They are far beyond what I thought any publishers would be 
willing to do. 

I desire to here show that I am as ready to praise where I can do so honestly as to blame. This 
page is printed in the several sized types used in the books I speak of. The idea was to present 
to the child's eye sufficiently large and clearly distinctive letters; then. as he grows older, smaller 
and smaller letters, but of exactly the same shape. Thus his eye is not confused, and he has nothing 
new to learn. A progressive series of such type did not exist, and the matrices for the most important 
type were specially cnt to meet the want The Educational Reporter. 





aT mene 


“Jun88." Watch Your Credits. ‘Jun83,” 


We credit money received by placing against the subscribers’ 
names the date to which they have paid for 7ke Yournad. 
‘Jun 83” meaus expire with June, 1883. When you 
send money the next number, or the next but one, should 
have the figures after your name changed. _If this is not done, 
write immediately and tell us how much money you sent, the 
day when you mailed the letter, and all about it. Money- 
onlie, registered letters, and drafts afford a ready ni$ans of 
sending money safely. Money thus sent is at our risk. - Money 
in ordinary letters is at the risk of the sender. ‘ 





4% Please renew subscription as soon as the New 
Board is organized, and send us on the blank form enclosed in 
this number, the names and post-office address of each member 
of your Board, so that the first issue of the next volume—begin- 
ning with the July Number—may be sent you promptly and 
without delay. We now prepay all postage. 

Make Postal Money Orders to Penn'a School Fournal 
in all cases payable at Lancaster. #oz at Harrisburg. 

Five copies One Year for $7.00. All postage prepaid 


Expiring Subscriptions. 


As the subscription of many School Boards expires with this 
ssue—which is No. 12, of Volume 31 —we shail be glad to 
have School Boards that desire to continue subscription renew 
at the reorganization of the Board at the June Meeting. 
Their names will thus be carried along in correct form in our 
printed list, and 7he Yournal can be mailed to them regu- 
larly, promptly, and without any risk of mis- 
take in their post-office address. Will the Secre- 
tary please call the attention of the Board to the advantage of 
early renewat? The District subscription by School Directors 
nas been of very great benefit to the schools of Pennsylvania. 
[hose most progressive Boards who have taken The Yournal 
fur many years, write us that they expend no money which 
yields so large a return of benefit to their schools, and we can 
readily see how this may be the ease. 





Important Notice. 


To Secretaries.—The Secretaries of the New Boards 
should report AT ONCE to their respective County Superin- 
tendents the organization of their Boards ; that is, who has been 
elected President, who is Treasurer, and who is Secretary, 
with the post-office address of each of these officers, The 
County Superintendent will report these items to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and the name of the Secretary will 
be entered upon the subscription list of Zhe Yournal, which 
will be mailed to his address during the ensuing year, free of 
cost to the Board 

Renew Subscription,—We shall regard it a favor if 
those of our subscribers who wish; 7hke Yourna/l continued to 
their address for the new volume, will order subscription as 
early as convenient, that their names may not be removed from 
the printed mailing list. 

Last No. of School Year.—The present (June) issue 
completes the current volume. The 32d volume will begin 
with the July No. Each subscriber whose copy is dated ‘‘ June 
83”’ will please renew subscription if it is desired that he 
Fournal shall be continued. When renewals are made thus 
promptly, the name of the subscriber is not taken from our 
printed mailing list. There is less risk of error, and 7he 
Journai is continued from month to month without any break 
in the subscription. 

Jaly Namber.—Our issue for July, the first number of 
the new volume, may not be mailed before the 7th or 8th of that 
month, in order that our mailing lists, with the names of the 
newly-elected Secretaries of School Boards, may be as full and 
complete as possible. The Secretaries will please report the 
new organizations of their Boards at once to the Department 
of Common Schools, through their respective County Superin- 
tendents, in order that there may be no delay in mailing 7he 
Journal to each officer entitled to receive it 

See the Index.—The attention of the reader is called to 
the Index flund at the beginning of this issue. It gives the 
variety and scope of educational and other topics treated. The 
Fourna/l aims to be a reflex of the most progressive educational 
sentiment of the time ; it presents the live educational questions 
of the day; and so far as may be, will aid whatever measures 
promise to advance the interests of the great work which has 
been so largely confided to the Teachers and Directors of the 
State. 

Report to the Department,.—W il! the Secretary of 
each School Board, who 1s continued in office for the new school 
year, please report at once the mew organization of the Board 
to the County Superintendent, that it may be known at once to 
the Department of Public Instruction at Harrisburg? 7Zhe 
School Journal can then be continued promptly to the Secre- 
tary ; or, in case of a change in this office, will the old Secre- 
tary please suggest this action to his successor ? 

br pirations.—Look atthe printed label on your Journa/ ; 
the date thereon shows when the subscription expires. All 
subscriptions marked ‘‘ Jun 83”’ expire with this No. Forward 
the money for renewal as soon as convenient, in advance. 


[:ooK+T’HROUGH+AE + INDEX. 
Subscription Blank. as 


Will the Secretary please use the Subserip- 
tion om enclosed in this issue for his con- 
venieMee in ordering Subscription for his 
Board of Directors ? 


Clubbing Rates 


WITH THE 


Pennsylvania School Journal. 


For the convenience of our Subscribers who may wish one or 
more of the periodicals here named, we announce the following 
clubbing rates with 7hke Pennsylvania School Journal : 

Regular Clubbing with 
Price The Journal. 
Littell’s Living Age, - $8.00 $8.75 
Popaflar Science Monthly, - 5.00 5.50 
North Ameriean Review, 5.00 5.50 
Eclectic Magazine, - 5.0€ é 
Atlantic Monthly, - 4.00 
Century (Seribner’s), 4,00 
Harper’s Monthly, 4.00 
Harper’s Weekly, - 4.00 
Harper’s Bazar, . 4.00 
Education, - - 4.00 
Scientific American, - 3.00 
New York Observer, - 3.15 
Lippincott’s Magazine, 3.00 
N. ¥.Semi-Weekiy Tribune, 3.00 
New York Independent, : 3.00 
Christian Union, - . 3.00 
Potter’s American Monthly, - 3.00 
Nation, ° : - 3.00 
St. Nicholas, . - - 3.00 
Penn Monthly, - - 3.00 3.75 
N. E. Journal of Education, 2.50 8.50 
Wide Awake, - - - 2.50 3.50 
Present Age (Educational Weekly 2.50 3.25 
Godey’s Lady’s Book. . 2.00 3.00 
N. ¥. Weekly Tribune, . 2.00 2.50 
Peterson’s Magazine, 2.00 3.00 
N. ¥. School Journal, - 2.00 3.00 
Phiiadelphia Times, 2.00 2.75 
Pacific School Journal, 2.00 3.00 
American Agriculturist, 1.60 2.50 
Nursery. or Our Little Ones, 1.50 2.50 
Philadelphia Press, - - 1.25 
Educational Review, - - 1.00 
4a3~ General Club Discounts allowed subscribers who desire 
to take any number of above periodicals, with Zhe Journal 

Remit by Postal Money-Order, Registered Letter, or by 

Draft on Philadelphia or New York. Address 


J. P. MeCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Needed Everywhere: Will Sell Wherever Seen.’’ 


[ANCASTER SCHOOL \OLLOES 
30 MOTTOES AND THE LORD’S P%AYER. 


Teachers think them the Best and Cheapest Mcttoes pub- 
lished. ‘hey are on the finest, extra-calendered 6-ply Railroad 
(not China) board, the best of its kind manufactured. The 
only colors used are Salmon and Green. ‘They are printed on 
BOTH Stpes—thus making one set equivalent to two. 

4a-Sent postpaid, securely enveloped, on receipt of $X.1O, 
or by express when several sets are desired bv the School offir 
eers of a.District, at $1.00 per set. 


J. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


BEGIN ONLY WITH 


JANUARY, APRIL, JULY, or OCTOBER Nos, 





LL). APPLETON & COS 
NEW. 


PUCATIONAL PuBLICATIONS. 


A Latin Grammar for Schools and Col- | 
leges. Revised edition of 1881. By Albert 
Harkness, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in Brown 
University. 12mo, half leather, $1.40. 


A Geographical Reader. A Collection 
of Geographical Descriptions and Narrations from 
the Best Writers in English J iterature. 
schools and general readers. Be ae red illus- 
trated. By James Johannot. Cloth, $1.25. 


An Historical Reader for the Use of 
Classes in Academies, High Schools, and Gram- 
mar Schools. By Henry E. Shepherd, M.A., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore, 
Md. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Appleton’s Elementary Reading Charts. 
Forty-six numbers. Prepared by Rebecca D. 
Rickoff. Price, Complete, with Patent Support- 
er, $10. 


Appleton’s Standard Geographies. Based 
on the Principles of the Science of Education, 
and giving special prominence to the Industrial, 
Commercial, and Practical Features: 


Appleton’s 
Small, 4to, 65 cents. 

Appleton’s Higher Geography. Large, 

4to, $1.50. 


Designed to produce Free Practical Writ 
ing im the School-room. Prepared by Lyman 
D. Smith. Lead-Pencil Course, Three Num- 
bers, per dozen, $1.08; Short Course, Tracing, 


ship. 


For | 


| 





Elementary Geography.— | 


Two Numbers, per dozen. $1.08; Short Course, | 


Seven Numbers, per dozen, 
Course, Seven Numbers per dozen, $1.44. 
> 


The Song Wave A _ Collection 
Choice Music, with Elementary Instruction. 
the School-room, Institute Hall, and Home Cir- 
cle. 80 cents. 


A Teacher’s Guide 
e.” By J. 


Studies in Language. 
to “Letters and Lessons in Lanyuag 
H,. Stickney. 25 cents. 


The above are for sale by all booksellers, 


receipt of price. 


$1.08; Grammar | 


of | 


For | 


Appleton’s Standard System of Penman- | The Modern Stenographer. 


| Cornell’ s Qutline Maps, Fully Revised 
and corrected to 1882. Thirteen Maps, mount 
ed in muslin. Price, per set, with Key, $13.25; 
separately, single, maps, 90 cents; double, $1.75; 
Key, separately, 45 cents. With Appleton’s 
Patent Map Supporter, $15.20. : 


Errors in the Use of English. By the 
late Wm. B. Hodgson, LL.D., Fellow of the 
College of Preceptors, and Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Edinburgh. 
American Revised Edition. $1.50. 


Die Anna-Lise. A Popular German 
Play. With an Interlinear Translation and Di- 
rections for Learning to Read German. By 
Charles F. Kroeh, A.M., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the Stevens Institute of-Technol- 
ogy. $1. Jext only, 40 cents. 


The French Language Self-Taught. A 
Manual of French Idiomatic Phraseology, adapt- 
ed for Students, for Schools, and for Tourists. 
By Alfred Sardou. $2; with charts, $2.50. 


Practical Lessons in Idiomatic French. 
Embracing Reading, Composition, and Conver- 
sation. By Alfred Hennequin, M.A., Instructor 
in French and German in the University of 
Michigan; author of a complete series of French 
Text-books. $1.10. 


A Complete 
System of Light-Line Phonography. Being a 
Plain and Practical Method for acquiring a Per- 
fect Knowledge of the Principles of the best Pho- 
netic Shorthand. By George H. Thornton, 
President of the New York State Stenographic 
Association, etc. $1.25. 


L. L. L.; or, Fifty Law Lessons. Em- 
bracing all the Technical Points of Business 
Law. By Arthur B. Clark, Principal B. and S. 
Business College, Newark, N. J. $1.25. 


| The Bucolics and the First Eight Books 


of the AZneid of Virgil, with Notes and a Virgil- 
ian Dictionary. By Henry S. Frieze, Professor 
of Latin in the University of Michigan. $1.50. 


or will be sent postpaid to any address, on 


). APPLETON & 60., Publishers, 


1, 3 & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
J. A.M. PASSMORE, Agent, Pottsville, Pa. 
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Normal Educational Publications. 


BEST FOR SCHOOLS. CHEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRAGTIGAL FOR BUSINESS. 








\ ‘ew? 4 ritfimeties. 


By EDWARD BR OoKs, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 

BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving’a “fuller course’? comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. l’rice, per set, postpaid, $1.30. 

BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,” comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as /’arts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 85 cents. 


Up Wirm Tae TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks's already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic, 
New and Jmpertant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 
the place of obsolete or useless matter. 

No other American text-books contain sv much valuable information and work taken from the common 


calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U.S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Ilome and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only attract the attention of all progresstve 

wehers, but are of value to every active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetic, an elaborate work on the 
Karly Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


Price, $2.25. 
wk >kA NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. * 
“;Elementary Natural Philosophy.+ 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof. of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills. 

A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theories 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no. 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 
Abundance of practical problems app y the principles of every subject. 

High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Ac ademies, will find in this a very superior and effee- 


an aa MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These hew works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, H::nting- 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 6 cts.; Intermediate, 18 cts.; Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


>Normal Educational Publications.< 


Fewsmith's Fnglish Grammars, Westlake’s Common Sehool Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lloyd’s 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyje’s School-Room Songs, Institute Songs and Institute Glee Book, 
Sheppard’s Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson’s Familiar Science, Pelton’s 
Celebrated Outline Maps, ete. Lyte’s Praetical Book-Keeping and Blanks. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 530 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHA 
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TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


Dox Buy 


THIS YEAR 
UNTIL YOU HAVE RECEIVED AN ESTIMATE FROM US. 


oy 


ScHoot: fURNEIRE 


= 


WE MAVE NO SPECIAL PATENT 


to urge you to buy against your better judgment, but furnish the kind of desk you want. 


OUR LEADING STYLES ARE 
THE “FASHION ” DESK. 


The best Dove-tailed desk ever patented. 
THE “CHARTER OAK” DESK. 


The only modern desk that has stood the test of the school-room for 7 years 
without needing any change of construction. 


THE “UHLINGER” DESK. 
The desks of this make in use for 20 years are as substantial as when first put in. 
| THE “BENT WOOD” DESK. : 
Better than iron, and costs less. ’ 


THE “BOSTON CHATR” DESK. 


The only perfect plan of seating schools. It costs more, but the pupils are more 
comfortably seated than on any combination seat. 


IT WILL PAY YOU 


TO GET OUR ESTIMATE BEFORE YOU BUY. 


way oY yy 
AI PAYA / 
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General School Furnishers, 
1026 Arch Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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WEBSTER. FOR SCHOOLS. 


Webster has been mahetes ciataeenhel on State Superintendents of Public 
Schools of 36 States, and by more ¢han Fifty GYollege Presidents. 


Within the past year 28 State Superintendents ¥ Schools have in writing expressed 
the desire that every Public School in their respective States should be supplied with a 
eopy of 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED: DICTIONARY 


FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 
Over 32,000 copies of the work have been placed in the Public Schools of the 
country by legislative enactments or School Officers. 
Every State purchase of Dictionaries for Schools has been of Webster. 
New Edition of Webster has 118,000 Words, 
(3000 more than any other English Dictionary, ) 

Four Pages Colored Plates, 3000 Engravings, 
(nearly three times the number in any other Dictionary,) also contains a 
Biographical Dictionary of 9700 noted persons. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CoO., Springfield, Mass. 





The Normal Readers. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Raub’s Lessons in English. 
Rawb’s Practical Grammar. 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Brown’s Academic Algebra. 
Sharpless’ Geometry Plane. 
Sharpless’ Geometry Plane and Solid. 
Sharpless’ Geometry and Trignometry. 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 


Gummere’s Surveying and Buckwalter’s Spellers are pronounced 
by all who have used them to be superior books in every particular. Introduction terms 
very low. For any further information please address the publishers, 


«PORTER & COATES, x 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, CHICAG®@, 
SCOCHESTNUT ST. 1416ASTOR PLACE. 109 WABASH AVE. 
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Johnston’s Series of Large School Maps. 





Most Complete, Lecnrae and Substantial School Maps 


ever Publish 

they are constantly at press, 
revised 
litical Chgnges in every part of the world 


From the great demand, 
without being th 
graphical Discover ad Px 
by steam, in pe 
lent size—name y, 
on Geography. 


ed. All engraved on Copper Plates. 
Heavy cloth backs, mounted on rollers, 
Any Map Sold Separately. 
1ISPHE RES, 50x42 
ox 42 inc hes, $5.00 


‘AFRICA, 


1 Ye HEI! 
CANADA, 
‘ASIA. $5.00 


COMMON SCHOOL SET, (Hemispheres, United States, 


SET, Seven Maps, $30.00 


flanent Oil colors. 
x42 inches. x. 
Names are all engraved in plain Roman letters. 


Latest and Best. 
and no map is ever printe: 
, Showing the latest Ge 
The maps are printe 
The whole Series is one uniform and conven- 
Designed to be used in connection with any text-book 
Wo “key” requir- 
Handsomely colored by States and Nations 
and varnished 
te Send for Catalogue.“éié 
UNITED STATES, MEXICO, AND 
EUROPE , $5.00. SOUTH AMERICA, $5.00. 
$s.co. WORLD, MERCATOR'’s 
P ROJEC TION, $5.00 


They are new and authentic 


inches, $5.00. 


and Europe), $13.50; COMPLETE 


J. L. SMITH, Map Publisher and Manufacturer, 


Maps, Atlases and Globes. 
27 South 


Spring Map Rollers. Walnut Map Cases. 


Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 





NOWHERE ELSE 


than in the establishment of Otrver Dirson & Co., are pnb- 
lished so large, so useful, so varied, so brilliant and every way 


satisfactory a set of MUSIC BOOKS for 


SCHOOLS, SEMINARIES, 
ACADEMIES, COLLEGES. 


We here mention, as among hundreds of others, our SONG 
BELLS, (50 cts.,) for Common Schools, by L. O. Emer 
son, as a great favorite, and one that may be univers .jly used 
The older books, GOLDEN ROBIN (so cts.), by 
Perkins, MERRY CHIMES (s0 cts.), by Emerson, 
and others, have a fixed reputation aud are always in dem: and. 
Send for lists! 

The Welcome Chorus (§:) by Tilden, Hivoh 
School Choir (§:), and Hour of Singing 
$1), by Emerson and ‘Tilden, Laurel Wreath ($1), 

Peikins, Somngy Echo (75 cts.), by Perkins, and 

school Song Book (6 cts.), by Everest, are all 

‘ood and successful collections for Hic and Norma ScHoois 
Send for Ltsts! 

Wellesiey College Collection (§:), by 
Morse, Vocal Echoes (§:), Choice Trios 
¢), by ‘Tilden, are new and first-class collections for Female 

oices. 


FIVE HUNDRED INSTRUCTORS FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS, 
including the world-famous Richardson’s New 
Method for Pianoforte ($3.25), and many thous- 
ands of Songs and Pieces, always ready for the Music Derart- 
MENT OF SEMINARIES AND CoiteGcss! Send for lists. Any 
book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
G. H. DITSON & C0., 867 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


OUR SCHOOL AIDS 

Are extensively used by practical teachers for conducting 
schools in Yood quiet order. Set No. 1 includes 12 largest 
elegant artistic chromo excelsior cards, so large beautiful gold 
tinted chromo merit cards, and 150 pretty chromo credit 
cards, price per set $1.75; half set $1. Set No. 2 includes r2 
large elegant floral chromo excelsior cards, 50 pretty floral 
merit cards and 150 credit cards, price per set $1; half set 6oc; 
samples gc. 600 new designs of beautiful chromo and floral 
school reward cards, No 2, birds & flowers, small sizes, price 
pa meee sc. No. 3, animals, birds, &c, 5c. No. 14, hands, 
ets & flowers, roc, No. 48, lilies, flowers, &c, 12c, No. 34, 
pinks & roses, 10c. No. 30, medium sizes, girls, boys & flowers, 
asc. No. 13, hand bouquets, 15 0. 45, roses, forget-me-nots, 
&c,20c. No. 17, bloomingroses 15c. No.56, roses, strawflowers, 
&c,15¢ No,9 blooming roses on golden card 20c. No. 44, 
hands, bouquets, flowers,&c,50c. No.62, large sizes, birds’ eggs, 
feathers, flowers, &c, 3oc. No. t1, full- biooming roses, lilies, &c, 
an No. 60, ladies’ slippers and flowers, 3c. No. 12,a variety of 
lowers in baskets,30c. No.so,variety of birds, flowers branches, 
32, full 
blooming roses, daisies, &c, 25c. No. 31, pansies, pinks and 
lilies on gold card, 4oc, No. 54, soaliber ‘of flowers, children, 
rabbits, &c,40c. No. 33, large moss roses and flowers, soc. No 
35, full blooming moss roses on gold card, soc. No. 37, book 
marks, variety of birds and flowers,3 oc. Large set samples, 
15c. All post paid by mail. Stamps taken. Our stock is fine 

and com fee . Please send a trial order. 

HCENIX PUBLISHING CO, WARREN, PA. 
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THE 


State Normal School, 


INDIANA, PA., 


In addition to its unsurpassed facilities for thoroughly pre 
paring teachers for their field of labor, has greatly,enlarged its 
department for preparing students to enter the Sophomore 
Class in our best colleges. This department is under the special 
care of one of Prtncetron’s best graduates, and the instruction 
is full and thorough 

Those who contemplate becoming Professional Teachers 
or desire to prepare themselves for Cod/ege, can find no better 
facilities in Fensortvenia than those afforded by the 


INDIANA NORMAL SCHOOL OF PA. 


1. BUILDING—Brick, five stories high; rooms large and 
airy; heated by steam and lighted with gas. Hot and cold 
baths throughout the building 

2. LOCATION—In a beautiful campus of twelve acres, in- 
cluding a delightful grove of forest timber, shady promenades 
croquet grounds, and a base-ball field 

3. APPARATUS—A complete set of Apparatus, Drawings 
and a good supply of Chemicals for illustrating the studies of 
Philosophy, Anatomy, Chemistry, etc. 

4. FACULTY—Unsurpassed by any other School in the 
State. 

5. GRADUATES from this 
teachers 

6. TERMS moderate, and accommodations first-class. 

The Spring erm opened, 


Monday, April 9th, 1883. 


For further particulars or Catalogues, address 


10-6 L. H. DURLING, Principal. 


Every Secretary of School Board 


SHOULD USE 


Deputy Superintendent Houck’s 
Penna. Disrricr REGISTER 


Containing ample space for Minutes, also Blank 
Orders, Agreements, Bonds, etc., necessary for the 
transaction of business of School Boards. Will last 
an ordinary District three years. 


School are in demand as 





- $5.00. 
4.50. 


Price by mail, postage prepaid, . ° ; 
“ by express, at expense of purchaser, ° 


Published and for sale by 


Penna. School Supply Co., 
518 Arch St., Phila. 


Also dealers in all School Text Books, Maps, 
Charts, Globes, Blackboards, Liquid Slating, and 
School Merchandise. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Co »pper and Tin for Churches. 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED, C atalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 





FEW PENN’A ADOP- 


ATIONS IN 1882. 


Philadel . 
( Re-adoptar 
Erie. , 
Terre Hill. 
Lancaster. 
Gettysburg. 
Kutztown. 
Birdsboro. 
Phoeenixvillg, 
Mi town. 
Ephrata. 
Pine Grove. 
Radnor. 
Blandon. 
Shrewsbury. 
Coatesville. 
Titusville. 
Bethlehem. 
Dick’'son Col. Carlisle 
Bradford. 
Tamaqua. 
Union City. 
Welisboro. 
South Easton. 
Bangor. 
Greensburg. 
Sayre. 
Orangeville. 
Mont Alto. 
Morrisville. 
Harrisburg. 


r 1883.) 


E GIES ~ co. auf ALON 
SOLID BACK AND SEAT! STRONG AND DURABLE! PERFECT NOISELESS HINGE! 


Awarded Uighest Premium at Penn’a State Fair, New York State Fair, New England Agricultural 
: Society’s Fair, and Cincinnati Exposition in Fall of 1882. 


With the implicit confidence we have in the superiority of the ‘New Paragon’’ Desks, we deem it unnecessary to comment on 


the defects of others, but instead, refer tow, 


many testimonials from parties not usiug 


PHcenrxvityie, Pa., March 23, 1882. 

The ‘*Paragon”’ Desks are entirely sat- 
isfactory in every respect and are far supe- 
rior to any furniture that is now in the 
market. We recommend them on account 
of the thorough manner in which they are 
put together, the secure and efficient mode 
of fastening the wood to the iron standards 
with the expanding*dove-tail wedge, also 
on account of solid or glue-joint seat and 
back, it forms a more comfortable seat, and 


makes a more rigid desk and is less liable to | 


get out of order. We therefore take great 
pleasure in recommending the ‘‘ Paragon.” 
By Order of the Board, 
Henry McGucxian, Prest. 
I. W. Kurtz, Secretary. 
4&3” This Board again furnished a large 
new building with the ‘‘ Paragon ' Desks, 
since the above date. 


For still Further Evidence as to the Real Merits of the “ Paragon 


u 





laces whefe our furniture is in use, our Honorary Awards, and also append a few of 


HarrissureG, Pa., Jan, 30, 1883. 
From our experience with the ‘‘ Paragon’ 
School Desk, we can cheerfully recom- 
| mend it as a first-classarticle. The Desks 
placed in the Harris Park building some 
years ago, as well as those placed in other 
buildings since, are giving entire satisfac- 
tioninevery respect. The Desk being con- 
structed in a thorough manner, its faultless 
shape, and handsome appearance, all com- 
mend it as one of the very Bast, if not 
THE& Best in the market. 6 
J. Netson Crark, Chairman. E. 5S. 
| German, Sec. Gro. W. Ruoaps, W. J. 
BerGstresser, Joun W. Younc, Cuas 
T. Grorce, R.S. McWrirtiams, W. How- 
arp Day, E. D. Kosurs, furniture 
Committee. 


- 


it one stylé of Desks, but the various Desks now in the market 


GettyspurG, Pa., Jan. 26, 1883 

Having in use the ‘‘ Paragon’’ School 
Desks, would state that we greatly prefer 
this Desk to any we have examined, fo 
the following reasons ; They are solid glue 
jointed Desks, not nearly so apt to rack as 
Slat Desks, and are more easily placed in 
position. The seat hinge is superior to 
any we have seen and cannot well get out 
of order. In addition to strength and dur- 
ability of construction, the Desks present a 
handsome appearance, and have received 
the commendation of the patrons of the 
school. 

J. A. Krtzmicier, President. Jno. M. 
Krautu, Secretary. Wm. CHRITZMAN, 
W. T. Ze1cuer, Jno. W. Tirpron, Cuas. 
H, Starusmitn, Memébers of Board. 


School Desks, we gladly refer to Thousands of Places 


where they are now in use, a List of sych places will be Sent Free on application, with a large Lithograph of Desk, and Illustrated 


Description of same. 


With the assurance thai an examination of the “‘ New Paragon’’ Desk will readily convince any one that 


it Embraces More Advantages and Avoids all the Defects of other Desks, we will cheerfuliy send sample without expense or trouble 


to all intending purchasers. 


&@ Information relative 
where School Supplies of any kind may be wanted, will be thankfuily re 


Furniture, Catalogue of School Supplies, Maps, Globes, Charts, etc., etc., address 


BUFFALO SCHOOL 


FURNITURE CO., 


to the building of New School H 
ved and appreciated. 


ses,.re-furnishing of Old Ones, or 
For Descriptive Circulars of 


HARRISBURG, PENN'A, 
Gor BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 





— Tw elve Sizes of the “NEW PARAGON” School Desks assure <aq 
Comfortable and Healthful Position for Rupils of all Sizes. 


NI SNOLL 
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Chicago, Hl. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Galveston, Texas. 
Hamilton, R. L. 
Pekin, Til. 

Peoria, Hl. 
Washington, Ga. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Santa Anna, Cal. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Pullman, Ill. 
Willamantic, Conn. 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 
Manchester, N. Y. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
Troy, New York, 
Buffalo,N.Y. 4000 desks 
Vergennes, Vt. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Milford, N. J. 
Bristol, Conn. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Niagara FaNs, N. Y. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Atianta, Ga. 
Colorado Spr’ gs, Col. 
Denver, Colorado. 
Albany, N. Y. 





BEST AND MOST POPULAR 


Standard School Boo 


PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY. 


ome -@-3-2-0——— 


WATSON’S INDEPENDENT READERS 


Furnish a most available and attractive cotirse for common schools. They embrace improvements not 
found in any recent series. The arrangements for practical and easy teaching, the typographical exe- 
cution, the beauty of the illustrations, and the durable binding, are points worthy especial attention. 


BARNES’ NEW ARITHMETICS, IN TWO BOOKS. 


The Elementary Arithmetic contains tables agd numerous oral, slate and dictation exercises. It takes 
the pupil through the fundamental rules, fractions and denominate numbers, furnishes a great amount of 
drill exercises, and is without question one of the best books of its class. 

The National Arithmetic is fresh and complete, but not too full. Its demonstrations are clear, and its 
applications convenient and practical. ’ 


MONTEITH’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


Are complete in two books, just revised and very beautiful; have elegant maps and life-like illustrations ; 
and contain all of the subject necessary to be studied in Grammar or High Schools. Some of the special 
features of this system are ‘‘ Comparative Time,” ‘‘ Comparative Latitude,” “‘ Comparative Size,” and ¢en 
pages of “ Complete Topical Reviews.” 


BARNES’ HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


This is one of the most complete school books published in many years. It is remarkable for its 
brevity, its comprehensiveness, its interest, its arrangement, and in fact in every device necessary to a 
first-class text-book. 


SILL’S PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 


“This brief course in Grammar and Composition attempts to release English Grammar from its bondage 
to the ancient classic formulas. It needs only an impartial trial to convince the most skeptical of its 
merits. 


BARNES’ POPULAR DRAWING SERIES 


Is based upon the lessons and experience of the most successful teachers of drawing in the United States. 
The course consists of ¢en cards, fifteen books, four manuals, and lays a thorough foundation for future 
artistic culture. 


DR. STEELE’S NATURAL SCIENCE SERIES 


Includes Chemistry, Astronomy, Physics, Geology, Zodlogy,-Physiology, and Botany, and contains only 
those facts and principles that every well-informed person should know. 


For any further information, please address 


A. P. FLINT, General Agent, 
930 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
New York and Philadelphia. 
8 





LANCASTER WATCH CUARANTEE 


pended at the Lancaster Watch Factory! 
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NO SETTER WATCH FOR THE MONEY IS MADE ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD. 


The Jeachers’ and Students Library, 


SAND DOLLARS have thus far been ex- 





By H. B. Brown, President of Northern Ind. Normal School; F Apams, Prin. of the Central Normal 
‘College, Danville, Ind.; G. DaALLAs Lunp, Prof. of Nat. een ¢ ‘entral Normal Coll., author of “Meth- 
ods of Teaching in Country Schools ;’’ Joun BuRKE, Prin. of Schools, Newport, Ky.; W. T. EDDINGFIELD, 
Prin. Business Department Central Normal College; T.S. DENIsoN, Chicago 


> THE GREATEST WORK KOR TEACHERS EVER PUBLISHED. *< 
A Complete Library of All Knowledge Indispensable to the Public School Teacher or the Common Citizen. 
Reading and Elocution. U. S. History; General History. Chemistry. Natural History. 
Penmanship. School Management & Methods of Book-keeping & Business Forms. 
Arithmetic; Mental Arithmetic. Teaching. Bible and Ancient Geography. 
Geography. Civil Government and School Law. | Mythology. 
English Grammar. Parliamentary Usages. | Physiology and the Lawsof Health. 
Spelling and Spelling Reform. Botany. Physical Geography. 
Composition & Letter Writing. Natural Philosophy. General Literature. Prosody. 
Model Solutions. Models for Parsing every construction in our Language. Topic Lists for Study and Recitations, etc. 

PLAN.—First, Under each branch is a well-arranged outline of the entire subject. Second, A carefully 
written CONCISE TEXT. Third, A list of TEST questions numbered to correspond with the paragraphs. which 
contain the answers. No fact necessary to an excellent understanding of each subject is omitted. ‘The text ss 
the result of careful study, experience and patient research. 


IT GIVES THE PITH OF TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES IN ONE! 


Its conciseness will enable you to accomplish more in a few weeks in preparing for examinatton or for 
school-room work, than could be accomplished by months spent in ransacking text-books. Besides, it saves 
the cost of the text-books. These twenty-five text-books cost at publisher’s prices a trifle over $30. This 
book tosts only $3. You can use it in connection with any text-book. The outlines will give you a better 
knowledge of the subject than you ever had before, and the questions will enable you to test your own knowl 
edge, or examine your pupils in reviews rapidly and easily. 7he Methods Teaching and School Manage- 
ment are invaluable. It is a text-book, a standard reference book, a review book. It is indispensable to 
every good library. It will sell to every live teacher, to every person preparing to teach, and in all families 
where childrefi are to be educated. 

“It is indeed a library, and we predict for it an immense sale.""—/Practica/ 7eacher. “ It contains more 
practical helps than any other book of which we have any knowledge. School officers should see that every 
teacher’s desk has this work for handy reference.” — New £ ngland Jour nal of Education. “There are many 
books for teachers. This is one of the best, and well worth its price.”—O. P. Kinsey, Associate Prin, Northern 
ind. Normal School. 

One large octavo volume, over 532 pages, elegant cloth, $3. Agents Wanted Everywhere. Outfit (9c.) 
ow ready. Liberal commissions. Send at once, as territory is rapidly being taken. 


T. S. DENISON, (K) Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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lvison, Blakeman, Taylor & Go.’s 


Recent Publications. 
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I, Buckhan’s Analysis of Sentences. 


A thorough and exhaustive discussion of the English Sentence and its structure. By 
Henry B. Buckuas, A. M., Principal State Normal School, Buffalo, New York. 


IT, Wells’ Shorter Cowrse in English Grammar and 
Composition. 


A complete common-school course in Language Lessons, Grammar, Conversation, 
Composition, and Letter-Writing. By W. H. Weis, A. M. Adopted recently for éxclu- 
sive use.in the public schools of Chicago. 


IIL, Swinton’s Grammar-School Geography. 


Physical, Political, Commercial; by Prof. WitLiam Swinton. A book of superlative 
| excellence, both in plan and mechanical! finish. 

Prof. Swinron’s well-known ability as an author and text-book maker has never 
| shown to better advantage than in the preparation of this unrivaled book. All that is 
| best in modern methods has been incorporated in a plan entirely new. Every detail has 
| been wrought out with the utmost care. A charming narrative style lends to the descrip- 
_ tive matter such interest and attractiveness as is rarely found in a school-book. The maps 

have been subjected to rigid scrutiny, and executed with the utmost fidelity. ‘The illustra- 
tions which so richly adorn the book are from the pencils of such masters as Moran, Gib- 
son, Beard, Eytinge, and Shephard. In a word, the publishers have spared neither pains 
nor expense to make it as nearly pérfect as it is possible for a text-book to be. 

Spécial editions have been prepared for the Middle States, New England States, Bast 

Central States and Western States. 


IV. New Spencerian Compendiwm—Part V1, 
BY THE SPENCERIAN AUTHORS. 


Embracing a complete course of sixteen lessons in plain, practical writing. An ad- 
mirable number. 
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V. Manson’s Writing Spellers. 
By A. S. MANSON. 

Elementary and Number One, upon an entirely new plan. Systematic exercise books 
for written spelling, containing script models for improving the penmanship, combining 
the advantages of a copy-book and spelling-blank. 

*_* Descriptive Circulars of these books will be sent on application. 

Correspondence in regard to copies for examination, introduction, exchanges, etc., 
cordially solicited. 


For full descriptive catalogues, price lists, etc., address 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Go., Publishers, 


753 & 755 Broadway, New York. 














PENNSYLVANIA 


State College! 


FALL TERM OPENS AUGUST 25. 


Located in one of the most beautiful and heaithful spots of 
the entire Allegheny region. Open to students of both sexes, 
and offers the Eiowing Courses of Study : 

. A Fall Classical Course of four years. 

2. A Full Scientific Course of four years. 

3. The following Technical Courses of four 
yearseach: (a) Agriculture; (b) Natural His- 
tory; (ec) Chemistry and Physics: (d) Civil 
E neering. 

4. Ashort Special Course in Agriculture. 

5S. A short Special Course in Chemistry. 

6. A Classical & Seientific Preparatory Course. 

Military drill is required. Expenses for board and incident- 
als very low. Tuition Free. Young Ladies under charge 
of a competent Lady Principal. 

For Catalogues, or other information, address 

GEORGE W. ATHERTON, President 
State College, Centre County, Pa 


For Institutes and Schools. 
NOW READY! 





Music-Page Supplement | 


Wo. 11.--1882. 


Our New Music-Page Supplement (No. 11; 1882) contains 
the Words and Music of Twenty-one favorite Songs 
and Hymns, and the Words only of 
and Hymus, the Music of which may be found in former 


Supplements 
CONTENTS: 

Speak Gently—Home’s Not Merely Pour Square 
Walls—Beulah Land—The Rosy Crown—Brightly 
Gleam the Sparkling Rills—The Chapel, (UA/and.)- 
Shall We Meet Beyond the River—Vesper Hymn 
All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name—Song of Seven- 
While the Morning Bells are Ringing—Never Say 
Fail—Let Others Dream—The Miller's Daughter 
The Better Wish—Whistle and Hoe—Away to School 


| 
| 


NEW TEXT-BOOES. 


a: 
SHELDON & CO.’S 


Modern Schoo! Readers, 


This is an entirely new series of Readers in five 
They are very elegantly illustrated, 


books. 


; and the first three ave bound in full cloth. 


ourteen Songs | 


—Music Everywhere-—Three Children Sliding—Good | 


Night—Twickenham Ferry. 


School Songs and (Words.)—Saw Ye 
Never in the Twilight; O Come, Come Away ; Old Hundred ; 
America; Twilight is Falling, The Lord’s Prayer ; Wake, 
Wake the Morning; Forever and Forever; O Come All Ye 
Faithful; Sparkling and Bright; Father, Whate’er of Earthly 
Bliss; Up the Hills; Guide Mi 
Let us Cherish. 

Price of Supplement. 

Prices. — One Copy, 10 cents; Three copies, 25 cents; 
Eight copies, 60 cents ; Twenty copies, $1.25. These rates in 

Teachers and others ordering sup- 


a son in all cases. 
| plies for Schooleor Institute use, will please name one or two | 


| pieces of Music in the Supplement desired, to avoid possible 
mistake in filling the order. 


Address J.P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 





The Pennsylvania 


+ Educational Bureau.» 


We want several hundred good teachers 


e, O Thou Great Jehovah; Life | 


Many of the best educators in this country have 
assisted in their preparation, and the books embody 
the best methods of teaching. 

We only ask for them a comparison with the best 
heretofore published 

Sample pages seat on application, or the 
First Reader ov receipt of 10 cts. ; Second 
on’ receipt of 74 cts., nd Third on receipt of 
20 cta, 

The Fourth Re 


ader will be ready about July fst. 


II. 
PAT TERSON’S 


Elements of Grammar, 
WITH PRACTICAL EXERCISES. 


Professor Patterson is the author of ** Patter- 
son’s Common School Speller,’’ and 
** Speller and Analyzer and School Ety- 
mology,”’’ which books had, and are yet 
having, an immense sale 

This book is an earnest effort, by a most careful, 
painstaking, and successful teacher, to « mbody ad 
that is really good in the Language Lesson 
System, with the older and more rigid rules of Gram- 
mal 

We believe that it is 
on this subject eve! 


have 


the best teaching book | 
published 


WE CONTINUE TO PUBLISH: 


Olney's New Arithmetics {in Two Books, 
which are having a great sale, 


' Patterson's Spellers, 


| Colton's New Geographies, 
| Avery's Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, 


“Hill's Bhetorics, 
| Shaw's New History of English Literature, 


to supply summer and fall vacancies in our | 


own and other States. 
plication form and list of testimoniais. 
Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
' Allentown, Pa. 


Send stamp for ap- | pes” Send for Complete Catalogue. 


| 369 Wabash Av. Chicago. 


| Diney's Higher Mathematics, 


Lossing's Histories, 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
8 Murray St., New York. 
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“+ NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. :: 





lvison, Blakeman, Taylor & Go.’s 
Recent Publications. 


I, Buckham’s Analysis of Sentences, 
A thorough and exhaustive discussion of the English Sentence and its structure. By 
Henry B. Bucxuaws, A. M., Principal State Normal School, Buffalo, New York. 
IT, Wells’ Shorter Course in English Grammar and 
Composition. 


A complete common-school course in Language Lessons, Grammar, Conversation, 
Composition, and Letter-Writing. By W. H. Weiis, A. M. Adopted recently for exclu- 
sive use in the public schools of Chicago. 


Hl. Swinton’s Grammar-School Geography. 


Physical, Political, Commercial; by Prof. WiLt1am Swinton. ‘A book of superlative 


| excellence, both in plan and mechanical finish. 


Prof. SwinTon’s well-known ability as an author and text-book maker has never 
shown to better advantage than in the preparation of this unrivaled book. All that is 


best in modern methods’ has been incorporated in a plan entirely new. Every detail has 


been wrought out with the utmost care. A charming narrative style lends to the descrip- 
tive matter such interest and attractiveness as is rarely found in a school-book. The maps 


have been subjected to rigid scrutiny, and executed with the utmost fidelity. The illustra- | 


tions which so richly adorn the book are from the pencils of such masters as Moran, Gib- 





son, Beard, Eytinge, and Shephard. In a word, the publishers have spared neither pains. | 


nor expense to make it as nearly perfect as it is possible for a text-book to be. 


Special editions have been prepared for the Middle States, New England States, East | 


Central States and Western States. 
IV. New Spencerian Compendiwm—Part V1, 
BY THE SPENCERIAN AUTHORS. 


Embracing a complete course of sixteen lessons in plain, practical writing. 
mirable number. 


An ad- 


V. Manson’s Writing Spellers. 
By A. S. MANSON. 

Elementary and Number One, upon an entirely new plan. Systematic exercise books 
for written spelling, containing script models for improving the venmanship, combining 
the advantages cf a copy-book and spelling-blank. 

*,.* Descriptive Circulars of these books will be sent on application. 

Correspondence in regard to copies for examination, introduction, exchanges, etc., 
cordially solicited. 


For full descriptive catalogues, price lists, etc., address 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., Publishers, 





753 & 755 Broadway, New York. 

















Accurate in Definitions.—_WM. H. PRESCOTT. 





WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 





} a more than a quarter of a century Webster’s Dictionary has been large- 
ly the acknowledged Standard throughout the country. 
Imost all the School Books of this country are based on Webster, and 
to a very large extent this is true of all other publications. 
ntains over 118,000 Words and Meanings, over three thousand more 
than are found in any other English Dictionary. 
he Courts look to it as the highest authority in al! questions of defini- 
= tion.— Morrison R. Waite, Chief Justice U. 8S. Supreme Court. 
Ss’ “gc > is Webster cited as authority in Courts of Justice that one Reporter 
sent us a list of twenty-seven such cases from one State, and he wrote: ‘I presume 
I could collect five times as many from the Reports of other States.’ 


ebster's wre aft “isthe Standard used in the Government Printing 
Office at Washington, D. C., January, 1882,” and has been for many years. 
ver nineteen-twentieths of the newspapers in the U.S. that follow any Dict’'y, 
follow Webster's, so far as learned, while but one pretends to follow any other. 
I2s0 cou by State Sup’ts of Education of 36 States, and by over 
50 College Presidents. 
< sale of Webster’s Dictionaries is believed, by the testimony of over 300 Book- 
sellers, to be at least 20 times that of any other series of Dictionaries. 
undreds of Booksellers do not even pretend to keep any other Dictionary in stock, 
while no bookstore would be thought complete that could not at any time sup- 
ply a customer with a Webster's Unabridged. 








areful inquiry develops the fact that every State Purchase of Dictionaries 
for Schools, has been of Webster’s. 
ver 50,000,000 Webster's Spellers, and a large number of Readers based on 
Webster, have been sold in the United States. 
o one thing hasdone more to unify the English language, and prevent local dialects 
in this country, than Webster's Dictionaries and Spellers. 
Ss’ undiminished is the demand for Webster's Spellers that over a million copies 
were sold in 1880, and this is about an average year’s sale. 
llustrations, 3000, about three times as many as are found in any other Diction- 
ary, and these are repeated and classified at the end of the book. 
yon by illustrations are nowhere better or more carefully and accurately 
shown than in Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 
mbodies about 100 years of literary labor. Dr. Webster spent ten years and 
Dr. Mahn, of Berlin, five years on the Etymologies alone. 
Rar by direct sale the English-speaking and English-reading people of the 
whole world. 
ndispensablein Schools. Over 32,000 have been placed in the Public Schools 
of the United States by legal enactments or by school officers. 
oman ever gave so much of his life to English Lexicography as did Noau 
Wesster, ‘“ The Schoolmaster of the Republic.” 
et the Best,—Get the Standard, and you will certainly get Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary, Published by 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


* all Si iets eenemnaie 
ENGLISH TESTIMONY. 

“Dr. Webster’s great work is the Best Dictionary of the English language.” —London 
Morning Chronicle. Pr go to every other Dictionary hitherto published.”—Preface to 
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Imperial Dictionary, 3vols.4to, “The best and most useful Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish la © ever published.”— London Times. ‘“‘ We found it to be ‘the standard’ in 
England as it is in America.”—Rev. W. F. Crafts. “A necessity to every educated man.” — 
Lord Brovwgham. “Certainly the best practical English Dictionary extant.”— London Quar- 





I have learned to trust implicitly its authority.—J. @. WHITTIER. 











*#NEW SCHOOL BOOKS.:: 





lvison, Blakeman, Taylor & Go.'s 


Recent Publications. 





I, Buckham’s Analysis of Sentences, 


A thorough and exhaustive. discussion of the English Sentence and its structure; By 
Henry. B. Buckuam, A. M., Principal State Normal School, Buffalo, New York. 


IT, Wells’ Shorter Course in English Grammar and 
Composition. 


A complete common-school course in Language Lessons,-Grammar, Conversation, 
Composition, and Letter-Writing. By W. H. Wetis, A.M. Adopted recently for exclu- 
stve use in the public schools of Chicago. 


IIT, Swinton’s Grammar-School Geography. 


Physical, Political, Commercial ; by Prof. Witt1am Swinton. A book of superlative 
excellence, both in plan and mechanical finish, 

Prof. Swinton’s well-known ability as an author and text-book. maker has never 
shown to better advantage than in the preparation of this unrivaled book. Al} that is 
best in modern methods has been incorporated in a plan entirely new. Every detail has 
been wrought out with the utmost care. A charming narrative style lends to the deserip- 
tive matter such interest and attractiveness as is rarely found in a school-book. .The maps 
have been subjected to rigid scrutiny, and executed with the utmost fidelity. THe illustra- 
tions which so richly adorn the book are from the pencils of such masters as Moran,.Gib- 
son, Beard, Eytinge, and Shephard. In a word, the publishers have spared neither pains 
| mor expense to make it as. nearly perfect as it is possible for a text-book to be. 

Special editions have been prepared for the A@idd/e States, New England States, East 
Central States and Western Staies. 


IV. New Spencerian Compendiwn—Part V1. 
BY THE SPENCERIAN AUTHORS. 


Embracing a complete course of sixteen lessons in plain, practical writing. Amn ad- 
mirable, number. 
V. Manson’s Writing Spellers. 
By A. 5S. MANSON. 
Elementary and Number One, upon an entirely new plan. Systematic exercise books 


for written spelling, containing script models for improving the penmanship, combining 
the advantages of a copy-book and spelling-blank. 


*,* Descriptive Circulars of these books will be sent on application. 


Correspondence in regard to copies for examination, introduction, exchanges, etc., 
cordially solicited. 


For full descriptive catalogues, price lists, etc., address 


Ivigon, — Taylor & Go., Publishers, 


753 & 755 — New York. 











AWARDED HIGHEST PREMIUM AT PENN’A STATE FAIR AXD PITTSBURG EXPOSITION, 1882. 


THE PARAGON” SCHOOL DESk. 


PATENTED FEBRUARY AND JUNE, 7881 


-2e- -_————_ -— 


‘THE attention of ScHoot Directors is respectfully solicited to investigate the merits of 
the ‘* Paragon’’ School Desk, which we place before the public on its own merits, 
confidently believing that it embraces maore advantages combined than any other desk 
ever manufactured. Its Double-Tongued, Grooved, and Glue Joints on 
wood work, with the Sapneing Iron-Wedge Dovetail fastening, Perfect 
Noiseless Hinge, which will so continue, Steel and Iron only being used in 
its scientific construction, and the Automatic Tension taking up all ordinary 
wear, retaining the seat in any position for years (not allowing it to Fall and Clat- 
ter, annoying teachers and: injuring desks), are essential features to a perfect School Desk. 
pee Desks with Solid cks and Seats only were permitted to compete at 
Philadelphia in the contest of biddets supplying School Furniture (March, 1882). 


HAD THEIR DAY, « 


AHL ANTI ONINLON:, 


COVUVA 


- 


*“NOLLOVASLLYS SUAID SAVATY 


+ NO SCREWS WORKING OUT OR SLATS FALLING OFF IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. + 

INTRODUCTIONS IN PENNSYLVANIA,—The following named are among the numerous intro- 
ductions of The Paragon Desk in Pennsylvania during the year 1481-1882: PHILADELPHIA, BRADFORD, ERIE. 
Phoenixville, Bristol, Kane, Mansfield, Huchestown, Huchesville, Marietta, Union City, Greensburg. Mount Pleasant, 
". Stroudsburg, Titusville, Wellsboro, Heliertown, Newry, Blairsville, Sheffield, Upper Mount Bethel, Washington, St. 
Clairsville, TowandaAjirard, Shepherdstown, New Ringgold, South Oi! City, Morrisville, Bath. Sharon, Sweet Valley, 
Custer Clty, Falls City; South White Hall, Oriental. Ashley. Rockdale, Honesdale, Enders, Oak Hill, Rockland, Youngs- 
ville, Walker, MeKean, Rauch Gap, Coplay, Beech Creek, Harrisburg: also Garfield Memorial School. Chicago, Ulinois. 
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lf notified in time, we will attend meetings of Boards of Education when School Furniture is to be bought, 
it ~ ~ ~" , y 7 ; 
'Ve also furnish at Lowest Market Rates All School Supplies, such as Blackboards, Maps, Globes, etc., ete. 
" detailed description and prives, see vur Catalogue, sent / y mail toany add 


Re For Circulars and further particulars, call upon or address 
JOHN M. SAUDER, Cor. State and Third Sts, Harrisburg, -Pa., 
Hon. H. S. ACKERMAN, Greensburg, Pa.; or BUFFALO HARDWARE CO., Buffalo, N. ¥ 
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“NEW SCHOOL BOOKS.+ 


vison, Blakeman, Taylor & Go.’s 


Recent Publications. 








I. Buckham’s Analysis of Sentences. 


A thorough and exhaustive discussion of the English Sentence and its structure. 13) 
Henry B. Buckuay, A. M., Principal State Normal School, Buffalo, New York. 


IT. Wells’ Shorter Course in English Granmar and 
Composition. 


A complete common-schoo] course in Language Lessons, Grammar, Conversation, 
Composition, and Letter-Writing. By W. H. Weits, A. M. Adopted recently for exclu- 
sive use in the public schools of Chicago. 


III. Swinton’s Granmar-School Geography. 


Physical, Political, Commercial; by Prof. Witt1am Swinton. A book of superlative 
excellence, both in plan and mechanical finish. 

Prof. Swinton’s well-known ability as an author and text-book maker has never 
shown to better advantage than in the preparation of this unrivaled book. All that is 
best in modern methods has been incorporated in a plan entirely new. Every detail has 
been wrought out with the utmost care. A charming narrative style lends to the descrip- 
tive matter such interest and attractiveness as is rarely found in a school-book. The maps 
have been subjected to rigid scrutiny, and executed with the utmost fidelity. ‘The illustra- 
tions which so richly adorn the book are from the pencils of such masters as Moran, Gib- 
son, Beard, Eytinge, and Shephard. In a word, the publishers have spared neither pains 
nor expense to make it as nearly perfect as it is possible for a text-book to be, 

Special editions have been prepared for the Middle States, New England States, East 
Central States and Western States. 


IV. New Spencerian Compendiwm—Part V1. 
BY ¥HE SPENCERIAN AUEHORS. 


Embracing a complete course of sixteen lessons in plain, practical writing. An ad- 
mirable number. 


V. Manson’s Writing Spellers. 
By A. S. MANSON. 


Elementary and Number One, upon an entirely new plan. Systematic exercise books 
for written spelling, containing script models for improving the benmanship, combining 
the advantages of a copy-book and spelling-blank. 

*.* Descriptive Circulars of these books will be sent on application. 

Correspondence in reyard to copies for examination, introduction, exchanges, etc., 
cordially solicited. 


For full descriptive catalogues, price lists, etc., address 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., Publishers, 


753 & 755 Broadway, New York. 








eee Is 


PLENTY OF RUOM 


FOR THE 


Lancaster Watches 


THE ESTIMATED 


Annual Product 


ne THE WORLD. 


“: , Switzerland, 1,500,000 Watches. 
a France, 500,000 Watches. 
England, 200,000 Watches. 

United States, 700,000 Watches. 


MAKING A TOTAL PRODUCT 
OF NEARLY 


3,000,000 WATCHES 


ANNUALLY DISTRIBUTED TO THE 


Four Quarters of the Globe. 


The Lancaster Watch Company 
is Now Making 


ONE PER CENT. 
Of this Entire Annual Product. 


“THERE IS ALWAYS ROOM 
AT THE TOP.” 


THE 
yooks 


ning Lahcaster Watches 


laim an Honored Place there, and that Claim 
will be Duly Acknowledged. 


FRANKLIN-SQUARE 


Song Collection, 


CONTAINING 
TWO HUNDRED 
FAVORITE SONGS AND HYMNS, 
WITH MUSIC. 


PRICE, FORTY CENTS. 
Address ——_— sl 


Jj. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 





| aneaster School \fottoes. | 


“These Mottocs a Grand Hit.” 


25) Oo 


THIRTY MOTTOES AND 
THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


—- sotgue 


HOU GOD SEEST ME. Reverse; Be Polite. Strive 

_ to Please. 2—Never Forget that God is Ruling. 
Reverse: ‘ With Malice toward None, With Charity 
for All.” Boys, Don't be Mean. 3—Be Kind to One 
Another. Reverse: Always be ‘On Time."’ No Idlere 
Here. 4—-The Golden Rule: Do unto Others as You 
would have Others dounto You. Revexse: Our Life 
is What We Makelt. 5.—The School Tax isthe Best 
Tax. Reverse: Lost Time is Never Found Again. 6.— 
Che Three Sieves: Is It True? Is It Just? ls It Kind ? 
Xeverse: I'll Sh, Ae succeed: I Can't must fail, “We 
may Reach the use of Never—Through the Street of 
By-and-by."’ 7.—Speak the Truth. No Lie Thrives. 
Reverse : Do One Thing at a Time, and that Well. 8.,— 
Do Right. Have Faith in God. Revexse: Thorough- 
ness First, Then Progress. 9.—Boys! Just do all the 
Good you can, and don't Make any Fuss about it.— 
Charles Dickens’ Speech, Raverse: ** Letnoone consider 
the day as ended until the duties it brings have been 
jischarged,"’ 10.—God Biess our School. Reverse: A 
3ilent Worker is better than a Noisy Talker. 11.—Ne 
Bad Thoughts. BeSelt-Reliant. Reverse, Lost! Teo 
Golden Minutes, Each Studded with Sixty Diamond 
Seconds! 12.—The Lord's Prayer. Reverse: Chewing, 
Smoking, Lying, Drinking, Swearing: s, They Cost 
Too Much! [Choice Extracts as ro Bub-Mortoce | 


“THESE MOTTOES A GRAND HIT—NEEDED EVERYWHERE 
—WILL SELL WHEREVER SEEN,” 


County Superintendents Recommend Them. 


Teachers Think Them the Best and Cheapest 
Mottoes published. 


THESE MOTTOES have been heartily approved wherever 
een. As a mere attractive feature of the School-room, 
hey are worth the price at which they are advertised; while 
heir influence upon the mind of sate a pupil cannot be other- 
wise than good, ‘hey are on > finest extra-calendered 6- 
oly * Railroad” (not China) boar« a , the best of its kind manu- 
actured, The only colors used are Salmon and Green—half of 
ach set being Salmon and th e rems ining he alf Green—these col- 
rs contrasting agreeably with the ‘deep black of the Mottoes. 
Chey are printed ON BOTH SIDES—thus making one set 
qutvalent to two—so th: at or ey may be turned, as desired, to 
ifford variety on the wal f the School-room, or to impress 
more deeply some lees 32 in morals or conduct. They are of such 
size (8x24 inches,) as to look wel! when hung, and at the same 
time not too large for convenier n mailing. @aSent post- 

paid, securely enveloped, on receipt of $1.10 or by express, 
vhen several sets are desired by the school officers of a dis- 
rict, at $1.00 per set 


J.P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 


Collier's Cyclopedia, 


& Treasury of Usefal and Enter- 
taining Knowledge. 


COMPILED BY NUGENT ROBINSON, 


And Endorsed by leadin 
everywhere. 

seautifully printed and bound, it treats of 57 dif- 
ferent subjects, all of them of every-day use to the 
educator, student or school child, and to the family. 


tucators in Lancaster and 


30 Samples of our New ScHOOL Aips and pretty 
REWARD CARDS, I2 cents. 
PH@NIx Pus. Co., WARREN, PA. 








-. New:School+Books. 


A NEW SERIES OF READERS, by Professor WiLttam Swinton, 


will mark an era in school-book literature. 
An entirely new series of School Reading Books, upon which Prof. Swinton has bex 
engaged for upwards of five years, is now in advanced preparation, and will be issued in th 
arly Autumn. School Boards and Superintendents contemplating a change in this branch 
should await the appearance of this series, which will contain many new and striking features 
of uncommon interest and originality. 


SWINTON’S NEW TWO-BOOK COURSE IN CEOC- 


RAPHY, just completed by the publication of the 

I. INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY, IN READINGS AND RECITATIONS. An entire! 
new book, full of new features, elegantly illustrated. The last and best book of Mr. Swinton’s 
Geographical Series. Designed especially to serve as an introduction to the 

Il, GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, PHY SICAL, POLITICAL and COMMERCIAL. 
A thoroughly modern presentation of the whole subject of Geography. Four special sectional! 
editions now ready, viz :-—NrEw ENGLAND EpITIon ; MIDDLE STATES Epirion ; East CENTRA! 
STATEs Epirion ; Wrst CENTRAL STATES EpiITION; each giving the local ‘geography of a 
group of States. oth books handsomely bound in cloth. ° 

Specimen copies of the two books for examination sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1.50. 


WELLS’ SHORTER COURSE IN CRAMMAR AND COM- 
POSITION. A work of great merit and originality. 
OnE Book, fully meeting the needs of the schools for text-book grammar. 
COMBINING ORAL and TECHNICAL GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, CONVERSATION, THE STUD) 
oF Worpbs, LETTER WRITING, and PUNCTUATION. 
Everything is practical, and practice is the rule throughout the book. 
Specimen copy for examination sent, post-paid, on receipt of 36 cents. 


- WHITE’S SCHOOL SERIES OF INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 


complete series, embracing 

I. A PRIMARY COURSE, consisting of Drawine CARDs, DrawinG Books, DRAWING 
SiaTEs, DicTaTion Lessons, and TEACHER’s ASSISTANT, developing the system simply and 
perfectly. 

iH. A GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOL COURSE, giving a systematic course in FRE! 
HAND DRAWING AND DESIGN, GEOMETRICAL, PERSPECTIVE, MobEL AND Osjecr DRAWING. 

Wuire's TEACHER’s GUIDE TO DRAWING, just published. 

Specimen pages, with full descriptive circular, will be sent free on application. 


spachecegt Pg MODEL BLANKS. In Eight Numbers. 
Eminently novel and practical. ‘‘ The beginning of a new era in the school study of 
words.” Embracing Primary Work in Seript, Phonic Spelling, Grammatical Spelling, 
——— Spelling, Test Spelling, Test Pronunciation, Synonym Writing, Latin Roots 
English Derivatives. The text-book and exercise book combined in one. Send for 
descriptive circular and specimen pages. 


_MANSON’S WRITING SPELLERS. 0n a new and mogt excellent 


. 

pee A sensible, useful, and practical school exercise book. To avoid the forMation of .bad 
bits.of writing, the correct forms of the letters are placed in script at the head of each page. 

! Four Numbers. Specimens sent for examination on receipt of 30 cents. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. A new work in a new branch of; study. 


ph ap under direction of the Kitchen-Garden Association. A practical text-book, giving 
nip 3 and useful instruction to girls regarding : the ordinary routine work of the household. 


It should be in the hands of every girl in the land. Specimen copies, by mail, 50 cents. 


*,* Descriptive Circulars of these books will be sent on application. Correspondence in 
regard to. copies for examination, introduction, exchanges, etc., cordially solicited. 
For full descriptive catalogues, price lists, etc. , address, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., Publisher, 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 
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“Its Value Increases Every Year.”’ 
—Churchman, N. Y. 
THE GREATEST LIVING 








uasiisiet, Seakengesen, aad many 


others are represented in the pages of 


LITTELV'S LIVING AGE. 


THE LivinG AGg has been published for nearly 
forty years, aud has met with continuous commenda 
tion and success. 

A weekly magazine, it gives more than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-colummn octavo pages of reading matter yearly. 
it presents in an inexpensive form, considering its 
great amount of matter, wtth freshness, owing to its 
weekly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness at- 
tempted by no other publication, the best Essays, Re- 
views, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches 
of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biograph- 
ical, Historical and Political Information, from the 
entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

It is therefore invaluable to every American read- 
er, asthe only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE 
compilation of an indispensable current literature,— 
indispensable because it embraces the productions 
of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Politics, and 
Art. 


“ Lerrety’s Livinc AGE has now for many years held the 
first place of all our serial publications. There is nothing note- 
worthy in science, art, literature, biography, philosophy, or re- 
ligion that cannot be found in it.""—7Z7he Churchman, New 
York. 

“It stands easily at the head ofits class, and deserves its pros- 
7 ist, Boston. 
ablest essays and reviews of the day are to be found 
here.” —T7ke Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

“ Ic enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the best thought 
and literature of civilization.”’"—Pittsburgh Christian Advocate 

“ There is no other way of procuring the same amount of ex- 
cellent literature for anything like the same price.’’—Soston 
Advertiser. 

“‘ No other periodical can compare with it in interest and val- 
uc.”"—Boston Traveller. 

** No reader who makes himself familiar with its contents can 
nd the means of a sound literary culture.”"—New York 7rt- 

une. 

“In it we find the best productions of the best writers upon 
all subjects ready to our hand,’’—/PAila. Inguirer. 

** It is indispensable in every household where any attempt is 
made to keep up with the current thought of the day.’’—Har¢- 
ford Courant. 

“As much in the forefront of eclectic publications as at its 








| start forty years ago.”’—Cincinnati Gazette. 


‘“* As much a necessity as ever."’— Zhe Advance, Chicago. 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most convenient means 
of keeping abreast with the p’ + of thought in all its phases.”” 
—North American, Philadelphia. 

“ The =. éclectic of the world.”—Morning Star, Wil- 


| mington, N. 


“The best of magazines to subscribe to.’’—Montreal Ga- 
sette, 

PuBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, /vee of fostage ; or for 
$10.50 Tue Livinc AGeand any one ait American $4 Month- 
lies (or Harper's Weekly or Basar) will be sent for a year, 


or 


Py ps or, for $9.50 Tue Lrvinc Ace and the St. Nicholas 


s Monthly. 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1883, 
remitting before Jan. 1st, the numbers of 1882 issued after the 
receipt of their subscriptions will be sent grazzs. 
Tue Lrvinec Ace with Tue Pennsytvania ScHoor Jour- 
NAL will be sent for one year for $8.50. 
Address 


| 


| 
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WHITTIER’S BIRTHDAY. 


To accommodate Schools that wish to observe the birthday . 
Mr. Warrtrrer on December 17, we will furnish free of cost for 
transportation, copies of a 
Biegraphical Sketch of Mr. Whittier (with a por- 

trait of the poet and a view of his Amesbary home), at 1% 
cents each. 
Whittier Leaficts, pamphlet or sheets, 25 cents. 
Whittier Birthday Beek. Portrait and 1: illustrations, | 
$1.00. 
Whittier Portrait, life-size, $1.00. 
Whittier’s Poems, Diamond Edition, $1.00. 
Whittier’s Poems, Houscheld Edition, $2.00. 
Modern Classics, No 4, containing, “Snow-Bound,”’ “‘The 
Tent on the Beach,”’ and Favorite Poems, 75 cents. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN €&CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


- WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED. 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 





‘ 


“a LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 
GE the latest edition with 118,000 


Words, (3000 more than any 
other English Dictionary.) 
THE ric Dictionary which 
it contains gives brief facts con- 
cerning 9700 noted persons. 
BEST in Ilustrations—3000 in num- 
ber, (about three times as many 
as found in any other Dict’ry.) 


HOLIDAY CIFT. 

Most ecountable to Pastor, Parent, Teach- 
er, Child, Friend; for Holiday, Birthday, Wed- 
ding, or any other occasion. 

It is the best practical English Dictionary 
extant.— on Quarterly Review. 
It is an ever-present and reliable school 
master to the whole family.—<S. S. Herald. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass, 


WHE GRAPHIC COPY BOOKS. 





Regular Size in 6— Nos. Short Course in 5. 


Characteristics: A Clear, Bold Hand. Abundance of Prac- 
tice on the Difficult Letters and Combinations. The Small 
Number of Books. The Easy and Natural Gradation of the 
Exercises. The Clearmess and Beauty of the Copies. The 
Elegance of the Paper, Printing and Engraving. Patent 
Reversible Feature, whereby the books may be folded back so 
as to occupy but half the space of the ordinary writing: 
Agents wanted to introduce these Books in all parts of the 
country. Sample copies 1@ cents each. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 
40 Bond Street, New York. 


BEST YET ISSUED. 
THE MUSIC-PAGE SUPPLEMENY NO. 43, 


TO THE 
+ Pennsylvania ; Scheel + Journal» 
IS PRONOUNCED 
By those Conducting the Music of County Institutes the best 
in the variety and character of its selections that has yet been 
issued. See advertisement in last number of 7hke Fonrnal. 


3) Samples of our New SCHOOL Arps and pretty 
REWARD CARDS, 12 cents. 
PHE@ENIXx Pus. Co., WARREN, PA. 





LITTELL & CO., Boston. 








— New: ‘School: Books. 


A NEW SERIES OF READERS, by Professor Wrtttam Swixtox, 
will mark an era in school-book Kiterature. 

An entirely new series of School R: +y- Books, upon which Prof. Swinton has been 
engaged for upwards of five years, is now in advanced preparation, and will be issued in the 
early Autumn. School Boards and Su; tendents contemplating a change in this branch 
should await the appearance of this serics, vhich will contain many new and striking features 
of uncommon interest and originality. 


SWINTON’S NEW TWO-BOOK COURSE IN CEOC- 
RAPHY, just completed by the publication of the 
I, INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY, IN READINGS AND RECITATIONS. An entirely 
ew. book, full of new features, elegantly illustrated. ‘Fhe last and best book of Mr. Swiiton's 
zeogzraphical Series. Designed especially to serve as an introduction to the 
H. . GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, POLITICAL and COMMERCEAL. 
A thoroughly modern presentation of the whole subject of Geography. Four special sectional 
editions now ready, viz :—New ENGLAND Epition; MIppLe STares Epirion ; East CENTRAL 
STATES. EpiTion ; West CENTRAL STATES Epirion; each giving the local geography of a 
group of States. oth books handsomely bound in cloth. 
Specimen copies of the two books for examination sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1.50. 


WELLS’ SHORTER COURSE IN CRAMMAR AND COM- 
POSITION. A work of great merit and originality. 
‘ONE Book, fully meeting the needs of the schools for text-book gramntar. 
COMBINING ORAL artd TECHNICAL GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, CONVERSATION, THE STUDY 
oF Worpbs, LETTER WRITING, and PUNCTUATION. 
Everything ts practical, and practice is the rule throughout the book. 
Specimen copy for examination sent, post-paid, on receipt of 36 cents. 


WHITE’S SCHOOL SERIES OF INDUSTRIAL DRAWINC. 


A. complete series, embracing 
I. A PRIMARY COURSE, consisting of DRawinc Carns, DRaAwinG Books, DRAWING | 
SLares, Dictation Lessons, and TeAcHer’s Assistant, developing the system simp/y and 
perfectly. ’ 
Il, A GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOL COURSE, giving a systematic course in FREE- 
HAND DRAWING AND DESIGN , GEOMETRICAL, PERSPECTIVE, MODEL AND OBJECT DRAWING, 
Wuire’s TEACHER'S Gi IDE TO DRAW ING, just published. 
Specimen pages, with full descriptive circular, will be sent free on application. 


SWINTON’S MODEL BLANKS. In Eight Numbers. 
Eminently novel and practical. ‘‘ The beginning of a new era in the school study of 
words.” Embracing Primary Work in Script, Phonic Spelling, Grammatical Spelling, 
Et ge Spelling, Test Spelling, Test Pronunciation, Synonym Writing, Latin Roots 
ish Derivatives. The text-book and exercise book combined in one. Send for 
pronase = circular and specimen pages. 


_MANSON’S WRITING SPELLERS. 0n a new and most excellent 


a. A sensible, useful, and practical school exercise book. To avoid the formation of bad 
abits of writing, the correct forms of the letters are placed in script at the head of each page. 
Four Numbers. Specimens sent for examination on receipt of 30 cents. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. A new work in a new branch of study. 


Published under direction of the Kitchen-Garden Association. A practical text-book, giving 

simple and useful instruction to girls regarding the ordinary routine work of the household. 

It should be in the hands of every girl in ‘the land. Specimen copies, by mail, §0 cents. 

** Descriptive Circulars of these books will be sent on application. Correspondence in 
regard to copies for examination, introduction, exchanges, etc., cordially solicited. 

For full descriptive catalogues, price lists, etc., address, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Tajlor & Go., Publishers, 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 








| jancaster School \fottoes. 


“These Mottoes a Grand Hit.” 


- 20300 


THIRTY MOTTOES AND 
THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


——202@foe— 


HOU GOD SEEST ME. Revenrss ; Be Polite. Strive 

to Please. 2—Never Forget that God is Ruling. 
Reverses: ‘‘ With Malice toward None, With Charity 
for All."" Boys, Don’t be Mean. 3—Be Kind to One 
Another. Reverse: Always be “On Time."’ No Idlers 
Here. 4—The Golden Rule: Do unto Others as You 
would have Others do unto You. Reverse: Our Life 
is What We Make lt. 5.—The School Tax isthe Sest 
Tax. Reverse: Lost Time is Never Found Again. 6.— 
The Three Sieves; Is It True? Is It Just ? ls It Kind ? 
Reverse: ['ll Try may succeed: I Can’t must fail, “We 
may Reach the House of Never—Through the Street of 
By-and-by.’’ 7.—Speak the Truth. No Lie Thrives. 
Reverse : Do One Thing at a Time, and that Well. 8.— 
Do Right. Have Faith in God. Reverse: Thorough- 
ness First, Then Progress. one ! Just do all the 
Good you can, ana don't Make any Fuss about it.— 
Charles Dickens’ Speech. “Raverse : ‘* Letnoone consider 
the day as ended until the duties it brings have been 
discharged.”’ 10.—God Bless our School. Reverse: A 
Silent Worker is better than a Noisy Talker. 11.—Ne 
Bad Thoughts. BeSelf-Reliant. Reverse. Lost! Ten 
Golden Minutes, Each Studded with Sixty Diamond 
Seconds! 12.—The Lord's Prayer. Reverse: Chewing, 
Smoking, Lying, Drinking, Swearing: Boys, They Cost 
Too Much! [Choice Extracts as Sub-Mottoes.]} 


“THESE MOTTOES A GRAND HIT—NEEDED EVERYWHERE 
—WILL SELL WHEREVER SEEN.” 


County Superintendents Recommend Them. 


Teachers Think Them the Best and Cheapest 
Mottoes published. 


THESE MOTTOES have been heartily approved wherever 
seen, As a mere attractive feature of the School-room, 
they are worth the price at which they are advertised ; while 
their influence upon the mind of many a pupil cannot be other- 
wise than good. They are on the Rianct extra-calendered 6- 
ply * Railroad” (not China) board, the best of its kind mann- 
factured. The only colors used are Salmon and Green—half of 
each set being Salmon and the remasning half Green—these col- 
ors contrasting agreeably with the deep black of the Mottoes. 
They are printed ON BOTH SIDES—thus making one set 
equivalent to two—so that they may be turned, as desired, to 
afford variety on the walls of the School-room, or to impress 
more deeply some lesson m morals or conduct, They are of such 
size (8x14 inches,) as to look well when hung, and at the same 
time not too large for convenience in mailing. Sent post- 
paid, securely enveloped, on receipt of $1.10 or by express, 
when several sets are desired by the school officers of a dis- 
trict, at $1.00 per set. 


J.P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 


THE GRAPHIC COPY BOOKS. 





Regular Size in 6— Nos. Short Course in 5. 





. Characteristics: A Clear, Bold Hand. Abundance of Prac- 
tice on the a Letters and Combinations. The Small 
Number of Books. The Easy and Natural Gradation of the 
Exercises. The Clearness and Beauty of the Copies. The 
Elegance of the Paper, Printing and Engraving. ¢ Patent 
Reversible Feature, whereby the books may be folded back so 
as to occupy but half the space of the ordinary writing-book. 
Agents wanted to introduce these Books in all parts of the 
country. Sample copies ¥@ cents each. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 
40 Bond Street, New York. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Me Pacific School Journal | 


ALBERT LYSER, Editor. 


The Only Educational Periodical 
West of the Rocky Mountains. 
It is the Official Organ of the Department of Pub- 
lic Tustruction of Californi: 


For the coming year, V VI., it will contain accurate 
notes of the EpucaTionat ConpiTIon AND ProcGress of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, Washington, Arizona, and the 
other Pacific Territories 

Chis vast region is now r 
Schools are keeping pace with its 


upidly settling up, and the Public 


giant strices. 


Subscription Price of the Journal, $2 a Year, 
inadvance. Specimen Numbers, 20 cts. 


Send Postal Order or Registered Letter to 


H. B. CARLTON & CO., 


838 Market Street, San Francisco. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, PA. 
THOMAS CHASE, LL. D, (Harv.) President. 


Under care of members of the Society 
to others. Classical and Scientific Courses, 
Department. Location in the intry, nine miles west of 
Philadelphia, on the Penna. R. R., aniwually healthful, and 
remarkably free from undesirable ass¢ 
ated in a beautiful park of sixty acres oth boarding and day 
students received. Struck have practical work in an Astro- 
nomical Observatory, the largest near Philadelphia, and in a 
well-appointed Chemical Laboratory. arefully selected 
Library of 14,000 vols., to whose shelves students have tea 
access. Limited numbers br 
sonal influence of professor 
month, (Feb,) rst, 188 For 
C. THOMAS, A. M., Pref 
Orricre, Penn’ a. 


“ READING FOR THE SCHOOLS.” 


This Monthly Magazine, published in York, Pa., and edited 
by W. H. Shelley, Superintendent of Schools of that city, 
aims to supply, in a volume or of to numbers, at to cts. for 3 
months, or 30 cts. per y« interesting Supplemenary Reading 
for the schools. ‘This enterprise has received the co-operation 
of a number of Superintend: 
tical want of the schools in 
as presentin 
at the cost o 


he Ons 


” “Next Half-Vear 


irculars, et 


begins ed 


its literary and moral aim as well 


lpr Add 
paper and printing Adaress 


W. H. SHELLEY, York, Pa. 


SWITZERLAND 
e ENDORSES ose 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Pronouncing THE LANCASTER WATCH 


MANF'D BY LANCASTER WATCH OO., LANCASTER, PA., 


“THE BEST WATCH 
MADE IN AMERICA.” 


SEND FOR OIROULAR. 
BEST YET ISSUED. 


¥HE MUSIC-PAGE SUPPLEMENT NO. 4y, 
rO THE 
“+ Pennsylvania + Scheel + Journal » 
IS PRONOUNCED 
By those Conducting the Music of County Institutes the best 





{ Friends, but open 
No Preparatory | 


Buildings situ- | 


lent under direct per- 


apply to Prov. A. | 
Haverrorp Cotiece Post | 


nts of the State, as it meets a prac- | 


its patrons the best reading from the best authors | 





in the variety and character of its selections that has yet been | 


issued. See advertisement in’last number of 7he Fournadl. 





“Its Table of Contents is its Best Advertisement.’’ 
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>t TWO HUNDRED *< 
Favorite Songs and Hymns, for Schools and Homes, Nursery and 
Fireside. With Music. One Hundred and Sixty Royal Octavo 
Pages. Same Size and Shape as Harper's Monthly Magazine. 


EVERYTHING COMPLETE ON ITS OWN PAGE. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


BIDE WITH ME —All the Saints Adore Thee—All Together—Alpine Horn—Angelic Songs are Swelling—Annie 
Laurie—As a Little Child—Auld Lang Syne—Away! Away! (Massaniello)—Baby Bye, Here’s a Fly—Beside the 
Bird Song—Bird Let Loose—Blue Bird—Blue Bells of Scotland—Boat Song—Bonnie Doon—Bonnie Charlie’s Now 
Awa’—By Cool Siloam’s Shady Rill—Calm on the Listening Ear of Night—Cherries Ripe—Chide Mildly the Erring— 
Child’s Hymn—Christ was Born on Christmas Day—Christmas Time is Come Again—Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean— 
Come, All Ye Faithful—Come,,Hol Spirit, Heavenly Dove—Come to the Old Oak Tree—Come with the Gipsy Bride— 
Come, Ye Disconsolate—Comin’ Thro the Rye—Cradle Hymn: Hush, My Babe—Cradle Song: Sleep, Beloved, Sleep— 
Cuckoo, Cuckoo, Welcome Thy Song—Days of Summer Glory—Deadly Cup—Dearest Spot—Deck the Hall with 
Boughs of Holly—Evening Hymn—Even Me—Fair as the Morning—Fairy Boy—Faithful Little Bird—Far Away— 
Farewell, O Joyous Sunny Grove—Farewell to the Woods—Father, te’er of Earthly Bliss—Flag of the Free—Foliow 
Me, Full of Glee—Forever and Forever—Freedom’s Flag—Gaily the Troubadour— phy Song—Gentle Words and 
Kindly Deeds—Glad Christmas Bells—God Bless Our Native Land—Go, Forget M Iden Rule—Good Cheer—Good 
Night—Guide Me, O Thou wr ag (Herold)—Guide Me, O Thou Great cetien) enk Foie Columbia, Happy 
Land—Heirs of Unending Life—Ho, Ho, Vacation Days are Here—Home, Can I Forget Thee ?—Home of the Soul—Home, 
Sweet Home—How Can I Leave Thee—How Gentle God’s Commands— How Happy is the Child who Hears—Hunting 
So I’m a Shepherd of the Valley—Ingleside—I Would Not Live Alway—Jerusalem, My Happy Home—Jerusalem 
the esus, Lover of My Soul—Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee—John Anderson, My Jo— olly Old St. Nicholas 
—Joys That We've Tasted—Katy’s Letter—Kind Words Can Never Die—The King of Love—The Land of Mem 
o’ the Leal—Last Rose of Summer—Lead, Kindly Light—Let Erin Ressember the Days of Old—Life Let Us 
Cherish—Lightly Row—Little Birdie in the Tree—Little Brother, Darling Boy—Little Things—Longing for Spring 
—Long, Long Ago—Lord, in this Thy Mercy’s Day—Lovely Rose—Marseilles Hymn—Melodies of Many Lands— | 
Meek and cong ner nig 4 Merrily Greet the Morn—Mill May—Mill-Wheel—Minstrel Boy—Morning Red—Mower’s 
Mountain Maid’s Invitation—Music on the Waves—My Heart’s in the Highlands—National mn—Nearer 
, To Thee — Near the’ Lake —O Come, Come Away — Oft in the Still ight — Oh, Gladl Now We Hail 
Jesus, Thou Art Standing—Old Oaken Bucket—Old Cottage Clock—Old Familar Place—Old Hundred, with 
—Once 1 Saw a Sweet-Brier Rose—Our Fatherland—Our Flag is There—Over the Water to Charlie—Perri 
Merri m, Domine—Polish Maiden Song—Polish May Song—Prayer from Freischutz—Remember Thy Creator 
Now—Robin Adair—Robin Redbreast—Robinson Crusoe—Rose of Allandale—Row Your Boat (Round)—The Sabre 
Song—Safe Within the Vail—Saw Ye Never in the Twilight?—Scenes that Are Brightest—Silently Falling Snow— 
Silent Night! Holy Night !—Sing Aloope sot. Gall Sing—Singing in the Rain—Sing, Thou Merry Bird—Snow Bird 
—Softly Now the Light of ~~ (Deane)—Softly Now the Light Day (Denizetti)—Sok, Soft Music is Stealing—Sons 
of Men, Behold from Far—Sparkling and Bright—Speed Away—Spider and the Fly—Star Spangled Banner—Still, 
Still with Thee—Sun of My Soul—Sweet Hour of Prayer—Sweet Saviour, Bless us Ere We Go—Swinging ‘neath the 
Old Apple Tree— The Harp that Once thro’ Tara’s Halls —The Heart Bowed Down—The Hob! forse — The 
Long Years—The Lord’s Prayer—The Loreley—The Mourner—The Rose—The Bell Doth Toll—The Farmer— 
There is a Happy Land—There’s Music In the Air—Thoughts of Home (Chant)—Those Evening Bells—Those Endear- 
ing Young Charms—Twilight is Falling—Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star—Try, Try Again—Upidee : “‘ Excelsior”—Up 
the Hills on a Bright Sunny Morn—Visions of Morning—Wake, Wake the Morning—Wander Staff—Watch on the 
Ehine—Weep for the Fallen—We Have Been Friends Together—We Lay Us Calmly Down to Sleep—Welcome to 
Morning—W hat Can the Matter Be ?—What Fairy-Like Music—What I Love and Hate, John Brown—What Will You 
Do, Love ?—When Shall We Meet Again?—When the Day with Rosy Light—When the Swaliows Homeward Fly—With 
Glowing Heart I'd Praise Thee—Work and Play—Work, for the Night is Coming—Your Mission. [With much general 
matter relating to Music and kindred subjects—a distinctive feature of the Collection.] Everything Complete 
on its own Page. 


A SONG BOOK which gives both words and music in good large type, and combines in harmonious 
relations some two hundred of the best sacred and secular songs which are known to the American people of 
to-day. * * It is safe to predict that as soon as it becomes known it will have an immense sale, and that 
Harper’s Song Book—we prefer that easy-spoken name to the stately title of “Song Collection’’—will presently 
be found wherever Harper’s Monthly, Weekly, Bazar, and Young People are found; that is to say, every- 
where. * * Because of this book there will be better and more wholesome singing, and more of itjin 
American homes, than ever before. * * It is unusually rich in sensible words and good music, and has 
something for every sort of taste, and every change of mood, and every hour in life, and every member of the 
family. e shall expect to hear of this book being adopted in every household where there is a piano or a 
cabinet organ, or where there are voices to sing.—Ziterary World, Boston. 


Paper Edition, Forty Cents. Cloth, One Dollar. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Aw HARPER & BROTHERS will send the above work by mail, postage paid, to any part 
of the United States on receipe of price. 2 r é 





Established in 1837. 


>i E. Hi. BUTLER & CoO., ti~< 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Publishers of Keally Cheap School Books. 


MITCHELL’S NEW PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 


114 pages, with 20 beautiful maps, with double map of Pennsylvania and six pages of special Geography of 
the State, and Outlines of Physical Geography. . Contains enough Geography for a common school education, 
List price, 60 cents. Introductory price, delivered, 45 cents net. 


FOR ACADEMIES, HICH SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 


Mitchell’s New Intermediate Googe aphy, Geography and Atlas, Physical Geography 
and Ancient Geography and Atlas. ; 


THE NEW AMERICAN READERS, 
Five Books for $1; in exchange for old Readers in use. 
THE NEW AMERICAN SPELLERS, 


Exchange Prices.—Primary, 8 cents; Pronouncing, 12 cents; Advanced, 15 cents. 


Butler’s History of U.S. Smith’s Grammar. Goodrich’s Series of Histories. 


Just Published! 


NEW 


WALL MAP 


, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
ORDER OF TEACHING TO READ. - 


ee en 


Pn afr ag Neal ~ fim WITH EVERY RAILROAD AND POST 
oe an: ane aoe ; OFFICE IN THE STATE. 


=k ONLY $5.ik< 


ee eT LADELPHIA. 
& 
LARGE DISCOUNT YO AGENTS. 


ALSO, 


BUTLER'S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, 


12mo. cloth, 84 cents. 
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Butler's Elements of Plane Geometry, 


12m0. cloth, 54 cents. 
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“ We are beginning to arrive at some faint sense of Hawthorne's greatness—immeasurably vaster than 
that of any other American who ever wrote.’’—The Nation (New York). 


HAWTHORNE’S WORKS: 
€Riverside “Hidition.;. 


An entirely new Edition of the Works of NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, from new electrotype — 
plates. With Introductory Notes by GeorcE P. Laturop, author of ‘‘ A Study of Haw- 
thorne.”” In twelve volumes, crown octavo, gilt top. With an original full page Etching | 

+ and a new vignette Wood-cut in each volume, and an excellent new Steel Portrait of Haw- | 


thorne. Price of each volume, $2.00. 


This is designed to be athoroughly satisfactory Library Edition of Hawthorne’s Works. 
Its typography and binding cannot fail to commend it to all lovers of tasteful books, as its 
contents commend it to all who can appreciate the best literature. 
) The volumes will have Introductory Notes by Mr. Georce P. Latrnrop, Mr. Haw- | 

thorne’s son-in-law, who is peculiarly qualified to furnish such information as readers desire | 

concerning the origin of Hawthorne’s novels, short stories, and other works, and thecir- | 
cumstances under which these were written. 

One of the volumes will have an admirable Steel Portrait of Hawthorne, just made | 
from a photograph in possession of the family, and each of the other volumes will have an | 
original characteristic etching by an eminent American artist, anda vignette wood-cut. 

The order of the volumes is as follows :— 


Twice-Told Tales. 

Mosses from an Old Manse. 

The House of the Seven Gables, and The Snow Image. 

bes Wonder Book, Tanglewood Tales, and Grandfather’s 

air. 

The Scarlet Letter, and The Blithedale Romance. 

The Marble Faun. 

Our Old Home, and English Note- Books. 

American Note-Books. 

French and Italian Note-Books. 

Septimius Felton, The Dolliver Romance, Fanshawe, Alice 
Doane’s Appeal, and, in an Appendix, The Ancestral Foot- 
step. 

12. Biographical Sketches, Other Tales and Essays, Index. 
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The first two volumes are now ready ; the remainder of the edition will appear at the 
rate of two volumes a month until completed. 


** For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFELIN & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 











"Phe “Triumph” 


DOVE-TAILED AND STEEL-DOWELED SCHOOL DESK. 


ITS CLAIMS TO BE THE 


DOVE-TAILED DESE, 


Are admitted and endorsed by its adoption over all competitors in 1882 at 


Allegheny City, Lewistown, 


Lancaster, Waynesboro, 
Scranton, | a ce Tidioute, 
Wilmington, Del., Ty Ss Shamokin, 
York, NY ry 4 Cressona, 
Bloomsburg, NN Lock Haven, 
Williamsport, ~’ Soya, Mount Carmel, 
Latrobe, A Ae he Rupert, 
Gettysburg, A Hees Pottstown, 
Orbisonia, “9s , Doylestown, 
Greensburg, , : Mauch Chunk, 


Kingston, Everett, 
Kinzua, Swatara, 


Watsontown, Pittston, 
and others not mentioned for want of room. 


We stand, as in former years, unsurpassed in 


MERIT, DURABILITY AND COMFORT. 


The indorsement of 1882 was such as never before awarded any School Desk, and 
notwithstanding numerous imitators, it remains to-day 


Original, Unequaled, and Universally Approved as the Best. 


Our Descriptive Circular shows the special points we claim, in connection with the general adoption of the desk, solely on | 
its superiority, and in preference to desks with backs and seats made of narrow slats glued together and held to the castings by / 
bolts, or other weak devices. If you will examine the following points, you will learn why we are able to warrant the “Triumph” | 


for ten years. No other desk has these features. 
1. Our Patent moile of Dovetailing the Iron and Wood together. 
2. The Patent continuous Steel Dowels in back and seat. 
3. The new Adjustable Bolted Foot-Rest. THIS DESK IS MADE UNDER 
4. The new and only permanently Noiseless Hinge. 
_& The Patent Non-Corrosive Ink Wells. 8 Patents, 
6. The Oblique Floor Fastenings. Controlling the Leading Features. 
I. The Heavy Castings with solid half-inch continuous Iron Dovetail. ) 
8. Their unequaled Comfort, Beauty and Strength. 
It will give us pleasure to furnish any information you may rcquirefrom time to time, and also to 
Send plans for New School Buildings without charge, 
if you should at any time consider the erection of new school-houses 


Please let us hear from you and command us at all times 
fery Respecttully, , 


“KEYSTONE SCHOOL AND CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 


518 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 











Encourage the Pennsylvania Watch Manufacture. | 








| THE Great State of Pennsylvania ranks with the First in the Union in Population and Resources, and in the importance of her | 
| Agricultural, Mining, and Manufacturing interests. Her Manufactures, keeping pace with her other interests, have grown steadily, | 
| until they are now on the’most extensive scale and of the most varied character. To crown them all, the Manufacture of the Finest 
Grades of Watches, in all their Perfection of Detail, Delicaey of Finish, and Wonderful Accuracy of Adjustment, is already a tri- 
umphant success at the City of Lancaster. Dealers and Experts, at home and abroad, pronounce them the Best American Watches 
yet produced. The Lancaster Watch Company is resolved to take the lead in the manufacture of Fine Watches. They think that every 
Pennsylvanian will have good reason to be proud of his native State in her Watch Manufacture, and they ask the People of Pennsyl- 
vania to second their great effort to add this New and Valuable Industry to the noble list for which our old Keystone State is already 
famous. This can be done by inquiring for the Lancaster Watch; by insisting resolutely upon seeing it before purchasing a Watch ; 
and, if it is equally satisfactory —as the Company have no doubt it will be—by buying it in preference to any Watch manufactured in 
| New England, in the West, orin Europe. Let Pennsylvanians stand by Pennsylvania, and we will build up here a Great Industry 
| that, in its more complete development, may secure to our State, in this interest, a world-wide reputation for the next Hundred Years. 
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it is iu her Lancaster Watches that William Penn Would Recognize the Finest 
| Product of the Manufacturing Skill and Enterprise of Pennsylvania during the past 
‘Fwo Hundred Years. Nothing finer than these Watches is to be found in America. 
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SUCCEHESSEUL BOOKS. 





Franklin Arithmetics, 


PRIMARY, ELEMENTARY, and WRITTEN, 


By EDWIN P. SEAVER, A. M., 
Superintendent of the Public Schools, Boston; formerly Asst Prof. of Mathematics in Harvard College. 


And GEORGE A. WALTON, A. a. 
Author of Walton’s Arithmetics, Arithmetical Tables, etc. 
HESE Books are full of well-chosen illustrative examples and practical problems, while 
topics of a merely theoretical interest, antiquated or curious matter, and puzzling 
problems, are omitted altogether. The Metric System has been treated in a way 
to indicate the most practical course to pursue in teaching it. 

Special Features of these books are the Drill Exercises, which give a 
large number of miscellaneous examples on all topics treated in the Arithmetic, sparing 
the teacher the trouble of selecting from other books examples for class drill. In all the 
books oral work is combined with written in a practical, teachable manner. 

These Arithmetics have been adopted by the School Boards of hundreds of places, in- 
cluding, in MassacHusETTs, Boston, Cambridge, Salem, Chelsea, Taunton, Waltham, 
Quincy, Westfield; in Connecricut, Hartford, New Haven, Meriden, New Britain, Nor- 
walk ; Manchester, N. H.; Brattleboro, Vt. ; and in all cases are giving satisfaction. 


>The Franklin Elementary — f< 


By EDWIN P. SEAVER, A. M., and GEORGE A. WALTON, A. M 
This b»ok assumes as a leading principle that Algebraic language, like other language, is best acquired 
not through definitions and formal rules, but rather through actual use of the language itself as an instrument 
of thought. The course of study embraced in this book is sufficient to meet the requirements for admission 
to any of our colleges, and is such as is pursued in the best high-schools and a: ‘mies. 
Teachers will find this a superior text-book, and the best results will follow from its use. 


Worcester’s New Pri mary Spelling Book. 


Wherein common words, short lessons, phonic drill, variety in review, combined with beauty 
of illustration, make the book interesting to scholars and teachers. 


Worcester’s New Pronouncing Spelling Book. 


The superior qualities of this book consist in the seleetion and arrangement of the words, whereby a 
variety in the lessons is obtained which is highly appreciated by all. The numerous Dictation Exercises 
form an attractive feature of the book. 


ADAMS’ SPELLING BOOK 


FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 
Revised and enlarged, with Dictation Exercises. 


WALTON & COGSWELL’sS 


>t BOOK OF PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC 4< 


This little work, of only 36 pages, contains more than 12000 anys for practice, embracing all the 
applications of arithmetic usually presented in text-books. The exercises are arranged in series, so that a @if- 
ferent example can be assigned to each pupil with as much ease as the same example is usually assigned 
to a whole class. The work is specially designed for class drill. A copy will be mailed to any address on 


receipt of 20 cents. 
** WALTON’S ARITMMETICAL TABLES. * 


For praetice in the fundamental operations of arithmetic. 


WALTON & COGSWELL’S ARITHMETICAL CHARTS. 


For oral practice in simple numbers. 
For Special Terms for Introduction, address, 


J. H. BUTLER, Publisher, 
925 Chestnut Street, Phila. | 























BOTANY. 


BY PROFESSOR ASA GRAY, OF HARVARD. 


HOW PLANTS BEHAVE. 
climb, employ insects to work for them, etc. 
Beautifully illustrated, and printed on fine paper. 


HOW PLANTS GROW. 
to Structural Botany; with a Popular Flora. 


A simple introduction 
Il- 


lustrated by more than five hundred engravings. 
232 pages, small quarto. 


LESSONS IN BOTANY AND VEGETABLE 


PHYSIOLOGY, to which is added a copious | 
Cloth, 8vo, 236 | 


Glossary. Fully illustrated. 


pages. 

SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK OF BOTANY. 
A popular and comprehensive school-book, 
adapted to beginners and advanced classes. 8vo, 
cloth, 621 pages. 


MANUAL OF BOTANY. 
the natural system, and containing twenty plates, 
illustrating the sedges, grasses, ferns, etc. Fifth 
edition. Eighth issue. Cloth, 8vo, 700 pages. 


THE SAME, bound with “ The Lessons.” 


GRAY’S NEW STRUCTURAL AND SYSTEM- 
ATIC BOTANY. An introduction to Structural 
and Systematic Botany and Vegetable Physiology ; 
being the six¢A# and revised edition of the Botan- 
ical Text-book, entirely re-written and greatly ex- 
tended. Illustrated by numerous wood-cuts, Cloth 
8vo, 442 pages. 


GRAY’S SYNOPTICAL FLORA OF NORTH 
AMERICA. Part I. One volume, cloth, large 
8vo, 402 pages. 





PHYSICS. 
BY DAVID A. WELLS. 


A new edition of this old-time favorite, carefully re- 
vised and re-edited in accordance with the latest 
results of scientific discovery and research. By 
WorTHincTON C. Forp. Cloth, 510 pages. 


How they move, | 


Arranged according to | 


GEOLOGY. 


BY PROFESSOR JAMES D. DANA, OF YALE, 


| GEOLOGICAL STORY BRIEFLY TOLD. An 
introduction to Geology, for the general reader, | 
and for beginners in the science. One volume, 
12mo.,275 pages. Profusely illustrated and hand- 
| somely bound, 
| THE TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. Designed 
for schools and academies. Revised edition. 
Cloth, fully illustrated, 350 pages. 
MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. Thoroughly revised, | 
much enlarged, and almost wholly re-written. | 
Treating of the principles of the science, with 
special reference to American Geological History, 
for the use of colleges, academies, and schools of | 
science. Illustrated by a Chart of the World, and 
over one thousand figures, mostly from American 
sources. One volume, 8vo, about 850 pages. 


CHEMISTRY. 
BY PROFESSORS ELIOT AND STORER. 


An Elementary Manual of Chemistry, abridged from 
Eliot and Storer’s Manual, with the co-operation 
of the authors. By WILLIAM RIPLEY NICHOLS, 
Professor of Chemistry in the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Cloth, 12mo, 359 pages. 
This work has been introduced into many of the 

best-known institutions in the United States, among 

which we may mention Harvard College; Yale 

Scientific School; Bates College; The Virginia 

| Agricultural College; Western University of Penn- 
sylvania; Anthon Grammar School, New York City ; 
Vassar College; Boston High and Normal; State 
Normal School at Millersville, Penna. ; State Univer- 
| sity of Minnesota; Rhode Island State Normal 
| School; Connecticut State Normal School; Bridge- 

water (Mass.) State Normal School; Framingham 

as, State Normal School; Castine (Me.) State 
| Normal School; Connecticut Literary Institute, 
| Suffield, Coun.; Rush Medical College, Chicago; 
| the high schools of Worcester, Haverhill, Lawrence, 
| Amherst, Charlestown, Newton, Springfield, Mass., 

Augusta, Me., Providence, R. I., etc. 


*,,* The above are generally for sale by booksellers; but when not thus obtainable, they may be had direct 


us. Descriptive circulars and prices by mail. 


Specially low rates will be 


made where first supplies are desired for introduction. 


> Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co, s< 


PUBLISHERS OF SCHOOL BOOKS, 


753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW VORK. 








The Lancaster Watches in Thirty-Six Grades. 


No. 1. Fine Nickel Movement. Double-Roller Escapement, Exposed Pallets, Patent Self-Adjusting 
Centre Pinion, Patent Stem-Wind, Patent Regulator, Improved Let-down, Twenty Extra Fine Ruby Jewels, 
Three pairs Conical Pivots, Bregeut Hair Spring, Compensation Balance, Adjusted to Heat, Cold, and Isoch- 
ronism. Name, “ Lancaster Watch.” 

No. 15, Fine Nickel Movement. Straight-line Escapement, Exposed Pallets, Patent Self-Adjusting 
Centre Pinion, Patent Stem-Wind, Patent Regulator, Improved Let-down, Twenty Extra Fine Ruby Jewels, 3 
pairs Conical Pivots, Compensation Balance, Adjusted to Heat, Cold, and Isochronism. Name, “ Lancaster, Pa.” 

No. 2. Fine Nickel Movement. Straight-line Escapement, Patent Self-Adjusting Centre Pinion, Patent 
Stem-Wind, Patent Regulator, Four pairs Fine Ruby Jewels in Gold Settings, Improved Let-down, Expansion 
Balance, Adjusted to Heat, Cold, and Isochronism. Name, “ Melrose,” Lancaster, Pa 

No. 14. Nickel Movement. Quick Train, Straight-line Escapement, Exposed pallets, Improved Let-down, 
Patent Pinion, Expansion Balance, Four pairs Ruby Jewels. Name, “ Record,” Lancaster, Pa, 

No. 3. Fine Gilded Movement. Identical in all respects with No.1. Name, “ Lancaster Watch,” Pa. 

No. 16. Fine Gilded Movement. [tentical in all respects with No. 15. Name, “ Lancaster, Pa.” 

No. 4. Fine Gilded Movement. Quick" Train, Straight-line Escapement, Exposed pallets, Patent Self- 
Adjusting Centre Pinion, Patent Stem-Wind, Patent Regulator, Four pairs Ruby Jewels in Gold Settings, Im- 
proved Let-down, Expansion Balance, Adjusted to Heat, Cold, and Isochronism. Name, * Keystone.” 

No. 5. Fine Gilded Movement. Quick Train, Straight-line Escapement, Exposed pallets, Patent Self- 
Adjusting Centre Pinion, Patent Stem-Wind, Patent Regulator, Improved Let-down, Two pairs Ruby Jewels 
in Settings, Expansion Balance, Adjusted to Heat, Cold, and Isochronism. Name, “ Fulton,” Lancaster, Pa. 

No. 6. Fine Gilded Movement. Quick Train, Straight-line Escapement, Exposed Pallets, Patent Self- 
Adjusting Centre Pinion, Patent Stem-Wind, Improved Let-down, ‘I.vo Pairs Ruby Jewels, Expansion Balance, 
Name, “ Franklin,” Lancaster, Pa. 

No. 12. Gilded Movement. Quick Train, Straight-line Escapement, Exposed Pallets, Patent Pinion, 
Improved Let-down, Top Plate Ruby Jeweled, Expansion Balance, Name, “ West End,” Lancaster, Pa, 

No. 13. Gilded Movement. Quick Train, Straight-line Escapement, Exposed pailets, Patent pinion, Im- 
proved Let-down, Plain Jeweled, Expansion Balance. Name, New Era,” Lancaster, | 

No. 7; Fine Gilded Movement. “Keystone” Key-wind. In al! other respects identical with No. 4. 

No. 8. Fine Gilded Movement. “Fulton” Key-wind. In ail other respects identical with No. 5. 

No. 9. Fine Gilded Movement. “ Franklin” Key-wind. In all other respects identical with No. 6. 

No. 10. Fine Gilded Movement. “West End” Key-wind. In ail other respects identical with No, 12. 

No. 11. Fine Gilded Movement. “New Era” Key-wind. In all other respects identical with No. 13. 


Dust and Damp Froof Watches: With or Without Patent Regulator. 


No. 17. Fine Nickel Movement. Quick Train, Straight-line Escapement, Patent Self-Adjusting Centre 
Pinion, Patent Stem-Wind, Patent Regulator, Improved Let-down, Twenty Extra Fine Ruby Jewels, Three 
pairs Conical Pivots, Compensation Balance, Adjusted to Heat, Cold, and Isochronism. Name, “Wm. Penn.” 

No. 18. Fine Nickel Movement. Quick Train, Straight-line Escapement, Patent Self-Adjusting Centre 
Pinion, Patent Stem-Wind, Four pairs Fine Ruby Jewels in Gold Settings ved Let-down, Expansion 
Balance, Adjusted to Heat, Cold, and Isochronism. Name, “Stevens,” Lancast Pa 

No. 19. Nickel Movement. Quick Train, Straight-liné Escapement, In i Let-down, Patent Pinion, 
Expansion Balance, Four Pairs Ruby Jewels. Name, “Sidney.” 

No. 20. Nickel Movement. Quick Train, Straight-line Escapement, Improved Let-down, Patent mion, 
Expansion Balance, Top Plate Ruby Jeweled. Name, “ Paoli.” 

No. 21. Fine Gilded Movement, Quick Train, Straight-line Escapement, Patent Self-*ujusting Centre 
Pinion, Patent Stem-Wind, Patent Regulator, Improved Let-down, Twenty Extra Fine Ruby Jewels, Three pairs 
Conical Pivots, Compensation Balance, Adjusted to Heat, Cold, and Isochronisn Name, * Delaware.” 

No. 22. Fine Gilded Movement. Quick Train, Straight-line Escapement, Patent Self-Adjusting Centre 
Pinion, Patent Stem-Wind, Patent Regulator, Four pairs Ruby Jewels in Gold Settings, Improved Let-down, Ex- 
pansion Balance, Adjusted to Heat, Cold, and Isochronism. Name, “Girard.” 

No. 23. Fine Gilded Movement. Quick Train, Straight-line Escapement, Patent Self-Adjusting Centre 
Pinion, Patent Stem-Wind, Patent Regulator, Improved Let-down, Two pairs Ruby Jewels in Settings, Ex- 
pansion Balance, Adjusted to Heat, Cold, and Isochronism. Name, “ Malvern.” 

No. 24. Fine Gilded Movement. Quick Train, Straight-line Escaptment, Patent Centre Pinion, Patent 
Stem-Wind, Improved Let-down, Two pairs Ruby Jewels in Settings, Expansion Balance. Name, “ Radnor.” 

No. 25. Fine Gilded Movement. Quick Train, Straight-line Escapement, Patent Centre Pinion, Patent 
Stem-Wind, Improved Let-down, Two pairs Ruby Jewels in Plates, Expansion Balance. Name, “Chester.” 

No. 26. Gilded Movement. Quick Train, Straight-line Escapement, Patent Pinion, Improved Let-down, 
Top Plate Ruby-jeweled, Expansion Balance. Name, “ Elberon.” 

No. 27. Gilded Movement. Quick Train, Straight-line Escapement, Patent Pinion, Improved Let-down, 
Plain-Jeweled, Expansion Balance. Name, “Denver.” 


Ladies’ Watches: S-Size, Three-Quarter Plate, Quick-Train Movements. 


No. 28. Fine Nickel Movement. ‘Three-Quarter Plate, Quick Train, Straight-line Escapement, Bregeut 
Hair Spring, Exposed Pallets, Safety Pinion, Five pairs Fine Ruby Jewels in Raised Gold Settings, Compensation 
Balance, Finely Adjusted to Heat, Cold, and Isochronism. Name, * Lady Penn.” 

No. 29. Fine Nickel Movement. Three-quarter Plate, Quick Train, Straight-line Escapement, Exposed 
Pallets, Safety Pinion, Four pairs Fine Ruby Jewels in Gold Settings, Compensation Balance, Adjusted to Heat, 
Cold, aad Isochromsm. Name, “Red Rose of Lancaster.” 

No. 30. Nickel Movement. Three-quarter Plate, Straight-line Escapement, Exposed Pallets, Safety 
P:nion, Four pairs Fine Ruby Jewels in-Gold Settings, Compensation Balance. Name, “ Diamond.” 

No. 31. Fine Gilded Movement. Three-quarter Plate, Straight-line Escapement, Exposed Pallets, Safety 
a 4 pairs Fine Ruby Jewels, Compensation Balance, Adjusted to Heat, Cold, and Isochronism. Name, 
- u » a 

No. 32. Fine Gilded Movement. Three-quarter Plate, Straight-line Escapement, Exposed Pallets, Safety 
Pinion, Four pairs Fine Ruby Jewels, Compensation Balance. Name, “ Pearl.” 

No. 33. Fine Gilded Movement. Three-quarter Plate, Straight-line Escapement, Exposed Pallets, 
Safety Pinion, Three pairs Fine Ruby Jewels, Compensation Balance. Name, “ Iris.” 

No. 34. Fine Gilded Movement. Three-quarter Plate, Straight-line Escapement, Exposed Pallets, Safety 


Pinion, Two pairs Ruby Jewels, Compensation Balance. Name, “Echo.” 

No. 35. Fine Gilded Movement. Three-quarter Plate, Straight-line Escapement, Exposed Pallets, 
Safety Pinion, Top Plate Ruby Jeweled, Compensation Balance. Name, “Flora.” 

No. 36. Gilded Movement. Three-quarter Plate, Straight-line Escapement, Exposed Pallets, Self-Adjusting 
Safety Pinion, Plain-Jeweled, Compensation Balance. Name, “ Cricket.” 
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COMPLETE SCHOOL CHARTS. 


EMBRACING 
Phonics, Penmanship, Drawing, Arithmetic, Geog- 
raphy, U. S. History, U. S. Civil Government. 
32 CHARTS. Size, 27x36 Inches. 


Moun‘ed in Perfection Case. Wounted on Special Bracket, 


EMBRACING 


nics Penmanshi 
wre Trithmetic 
Geography USHistory 
382 Civil Gavernment. 


Fe toe 


amecseam ‘AND CHicaco. 


THE COMPLETE SCHOOL CHARTS are the most important and useful article 
of apparatus for the school and the family which has ever been invented. The series embraces the subjects 


which are considered of the highest value in school instruction, and provides the teacher and the school with 


a complete and compact means for illustrating every subject of instruction in the ordinary curriculum of pub- 
lic school work. The Charts are 


Printed on Extra Manilla Paper, Securely Bound and Substantially 
Mounte as shown above. 


The Various Subjects are Elaborately Displayed and Illustrated, 
and the Set contains ro Beautiful Outline Maps, 
Printed in Ce'!ors. 


The following isa brief statement of the contents of the series :— 
ENERO PULT OM, W.—Cuarr |.—Exphanatory of Surface, Capacity, Weight. Csaartr X VI.—Tables: Drill Ex- 
Sew. ie XVI. Cuarr Il.—Explanatory of Charts XVII ercises ; Dictation Exercises. 

RAK GEOGRAPHY.— CHart XViI.—Outline Map of 
aS. I11.—Voeals, Diacritical Marks, Western Hemisphere (Physical); Northern and Southern 
Diphthongs, and References to Webster’s Dictionaries Hemispheres. Cart XVIII.—Outline Map. of Eastern 
Cuart I 10 —Subvocals and Aspirates; Word Exercises in Hemisphere ( Physical); Meridians and Zones. CuHart XIX. 
Phonics. —QOutline Map of United States, Western Division (Polit tical) « 
Census Statistics. CHart XX.—Outline Map of United 
SA REROER P.—Corant V.—Principals of Pen- States, Eastern Division (Political) ; Census Statistics. CHART’ 
» small eee and figures. CHart VI.—Extended XXJI.— Outline Map of North America (Political); Statistical 
Small atters and Word Exercises. Cuart VII.—Capital and General Table. Cuartr X XII.—Outline. Map of South 
Letters, analyzed. Cuart VIII.—Words and Sentences for America (Political); Statistical and General Table. CHart 
Dictation and Review Exercises. XXIIL—Outline Map < simone ( Political) ; ey om 
General Table. Cuart XXIV.—Outline Map of Asia (Polit- 
DRAWING.—Crart IX.—Strz aight Lines, and their ical); Statisti¢al and General Table. Cart XXV_—Outline 

applications im squares, oblongs, and design. CHart X Map of Africa (Political); Statistical and General Table. 


Curved Lines, and their applications in circles, ellipses, and 
ign. ps s. ree Soke Olgorg wl ss X VI.—Historical Map 
Oo ne n C States: abie of Setticme ic i si o 
ARITHMETIC. — Cuanr XI. — Mathematical States. CHART NXVIL_ Historical Tables of Presidents and 
Forms, includi lines, angles, triangles, plane figures, and Administrations ; Chronology of Important Events in Colonial 
solids. Cart XI1.—Illustration of Square and Cube Ro History. CuHart XXVIII.—Chronology of Leading Events 
Government Land Surveys, and Familiar Business Ab brevia a in UJ. S.. History, Seameass to 188: 
tions. Cuart XIII,—Tables: Multiplication: Division. t ¢% xe ates 
S. Money; Se Extension—Lon Measure, Square vu. S&S CIVIL GOVERNMENT. — Cuarr 
Measure, Surve fleasures. CHart X1V.—Tables: Ex- XXIX Analysis of Civil Government; The Legislative 
tension—Cubic Measure, Lots and Fields ; Capacity—Liquid $ranch. CHartT. XXX.—The Legislative Branch —(Con- 
Measure Dry Measure ; Weight — Troy Weight, Apothe cluded) ; The E xecutive Branch. Cuarr XXXI—The Ex- 
caries* Weight, Avoirdupois Weight, Mi iceman us. CHART ec “weet Branch (Concluded). Cuart XXXII.—The Judicial 
XV.—Tables: Time; Angles; Metric Equivalents—Length, Bran 


>: Ivison, Blakemay, Taio & C0., 


753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Inquire for and Examine 


THE AMERICAN LANCASTER WATCH. 





THE TEACHERS’ | | ; RA RY 
AND STUDENTS’ 


25 VOLS. IN ONE! The Greatest Work for Teachers Ever Published. 


CONTENTS; The Common Branches, Natural Sciences, Civil Gov't, School I.aw, Composition and Rhet- 
oric, Parliamentary Us: s, Methods of Teaching, School Management, Mythology, Gen. Hist., U. S. Hist., 
Bookkee ing, Gen. Lit., How to study and use books, All the systems of outlining in use, Thousands of test ques- 
tions. odels for parsing, for analysis, for solutions in mental and written Arith., Letter Writing, etc., ete.,a 
copious Index referring to every subject in the book, and a G/ossary of difficult terms and Biographical facts, ete. 


One large octavo vol., 532 pp., clear type and excellent print. 


The teacher who is reparing for examination, or who is overworked, can accomplish more with 
this work in a short time than in any other way. Text-books on each of the subjects given moet cost $30, this 
book costs only $3. Wo fact necessary to an excellent understanding of eack subject is omitted, 

KIndorsed by State Supts., Educators and Educational Press of the Union. 

“It seems to me to be a whole library in itself. In fact, the wonder is, that so much reliable information on 
such a variety of subjects of interest to teachers and students should be given in one volume of 532 pages. In my 
judgment the book deserves and will have a large circulation.” Jas. P. SLapE, State Supt. Pub. Inst., Il. 

“‘ Vigorous, practical, and comprehensive.” L. S. ConnELL, State Supt. Pub. Inst., Colorado. 

“I have examined the * Teachers’ and Students’ Library’ with some care, and must say it is the best publica- 
tion for teachers that [ have ever seen.” ” J. A. Smiru, State Supt, Pub. Inst., Mississippi. 

“* Last Autumn I examined the work and gave it a hearty recommendation. Further examination has only 
added to my high opinion of its value... I know of no single work containing more important and valuable infor- 
mation for the teacher.” N. A. Luce, State Supt. Pub. Inst., Maine. 

‘*To the inexperienced teacher it contains more helps than any other book of which we have any knowledge. 
School officers should see that every teacher’s desk has this work for handy reference.’’—Ngw Ena, Jour. or Ep. 

* An excellent work from beginning to end. It is truly a teacher’s library, for it contains the general princi- 
ples of every science ordinarily taught in the common schools. We can heartily commend the book. Itis cheap, 
useful, and issued in attractive style.’ PENNA. SCHOOL JoURNAL, 

Three large editions have been called for within one year. A fact which shows what the public think of it, 


Price, Cloth, Beveled Board, Marbled Edges-.............- ame ‘isd; «soo 
is» ose 


ACG Ss Wanted everywhere. The right men can easily clear $100 per month. Specimen pages, 
terms, etc. sent on application. Write at once for territory, as the best is being taken, 

T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, Il. 
JOHN R. BUCKS, General Agent for Pennsylvania, Myerstown, Lebanon Co., Pa. 1-6 
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The “Triumph 
DOVE-TAILED AND STEEL-DOWELED SCHOOL DESK. 


ITS CLAIMS TO BE THE 


ORIGINAL, UNEQUALED AND ONLY GENUINES 
DOVE-TAILED DESE, 


Are admitted and endors dopti r all competitors in 1882 at 


Allegheny City, y Lewistown, 
Lancaster, = thes Waynesboro, 
Scranton, DO” aceite Tidioute, 
Wilmington, Del., ; Wy WALD age Shamokin, 
York, \ Ae Cressona, 
Bloomsburg, SER a Lock Haven, 
Williamsport, . ; Wis Mount Carmel, 
Latrobe, \ Ae ge Rupert, 
Gettysburg, VE WS Pottstown, 
Orbisonia, Wy & alte | Doylestown, 
Greensburg, P A == _ Mauch Chunk, 
Kingston, Sean B- ) Everett, 


Kinzua, bb L£* \ Swatara, 
Watsontown, < — Pittston, 
and others not mentioned for want of room. 


: 
VV 


MERIT, DURABILITY AND COMFORT. 


The indorsement of EGSS 2 was such as never 7 awarded any. School Desk, and 


nding 1 ; imitators, it remain s to-day 


Original Ve a UI eal Approved a | the Best, 


tion with the general adoption of the desk, solely on 
\ th cks and s iade of narrow s glued t e° ther and held to the castings by | 
vill lea rm ohy we ar¢ > to warrant the ‘*Triumph” 


Qur Descriptive Circular show 
| its sitperiority, and in preferen et 
| bolts, or other weak devices If you ll examine the f wing points, y« 
| fortem years. No other desk h se features 


1. Our Patent mode of Dovetailing the Iron and Wood together. 

2. The Patent continuous Steel Dowels in back and seat. ) 
3. The new Adjustable Bolted Foot-Rest. THIS DESE Is : fe) UNDER | 
4. The new and only permanently Noiseless Hinge. 8 Patents, 


5. The Patent Non-Corrosive Ink Wells. 
6. The Oblique Floor Fastenings. Controlling the Leading Features. . 


"I. "Phe Heavy Castings with solid half-inch continuous Iron Dovetail, 
8. Their unequaled Comfort, Beauty and Strength. 
It will give us pleasure to furnish any information you may requirefrom time to time, and als 


Send ot for New School Buildings without charge, 
eye te = at any time consic ¢ erection ly Ww | Ses 


Please let us hear from ol ; 
-cttully ; 


KEYSTONE SCHOOL AND CHURCH FURNITURE CO.. 
518 ARCH STREET, PRILADE REA. 


+ U 














